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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Then,  said  sbc,  I  am  very  dreary. 
He  will  not  come  ;  she  said. 
She  wept.     I  am  aweary,  aweary. 
Oh  !   God,  that  I  were  dead  !" 

Tennyson. 


In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London  there  are  numerous  dwellings, 
which,  though  without  splendour,  or 
any  pretension  to  fashion,  yet  abound 
with  accommodation,  are  capable  of  much 
elegance  and  beauty,  and  are  full  of  those 
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peculiar  English  comforts  that  so  much 
help  to  create  the  charm  of  Home. 

In  spring,  before  smoke  and  dust  hare 
spoiled  the  freshness  of  their  trees  and 
shrubs,  while  the  tender  green  leaves  and 
fragrant  flowers  are  still  young,  the  little 
gardens  attached  to  j)hese  suburban  abodes 
are  almost  as  beautiful  as  those  of  the  real 
country.  Their  growth  may  be  less  vigo- 
rous and  their  odour  less  sweet,  but  those 
disadvantages  are  to  a  large  extent  com- 
pensated by  the  contrast  derived  from  the 
close  proximity  of  the  vast  city,  in  the 
dust  and  stifling  atmosphere  of  which  few 
plants  will  live,  and  hardly  any  flowers 
grow.     Here,  while  walking  up  and  down 

one  of  these  narrow  gardens,  the  true  lover 
of  nature  sometimes  speculates  on  the 
question  whether,  though  the  colour  of  his 
flowers  is  no  doubt    tarnished,    and    the 
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rigour  of  their  growth  checked  bj  the 
smoke,  so  that  some  of  the  leayes  of  his 
roses  and  geraniums  are  yellow,  and  others 
so  scanty  that  he  can  count  every  one,  he 
still  does  not  derive  as  much  enjoyment 
fix)m  his  little  garden  as  many  landed 
proprietors  from  their  large  parks.  At  all 
erents,  the  lorer  of  flowers  will  admit  that 
the  difference  is  greater  between  having 
such  a  garden  and  no  garden  at  all — perhaps 
nothing  but  a  flagged  court  or  the  back  of 
an  adjoining  house — ^than  between  having 
such  a  garden  and  being  the  possessor  of 
a  park. 

Situated    among    many   rows,    terraces, 
CTescents,  and  so-called  villas  of  a  similar 
description,  there  was,  a  few  miles  out  of 
London,  a  small  house  with  one  of  these 
little  gardens  before  it.     The  trellised  bal- 
cony was  filled  with  boxes  of  mignionette, 
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pots  of  hyacinths,  violets,  dwarf  acacias,  and 
some  even  of  the  more  rare  and  costly 
plants,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  flowery 
grove  round  the  window.  The  little  garden 
was  brilliant  with  lilacs  and  laburnums,  and 
gave  evidence  of  the  presiding  hand  of 
some  person  of  unusual  taste  and  elegance; 
and  within  the  house  this  graceful  presence 
was  even  more  conspicuous.  The  drawing- 
room,  small  in  dimensions,  was  refined  and 
elegant  in  all  its  appointments;  simple,  yet 
far  more  beautiful  than  many  magnificent 
rooms  filled  with  costly  silks  and  gilding. 
Some  people  possess  a  genius  for  the  kind 
of  arrangement  which  gives  this  impression 
of  beauty.  With  no  materials  beyond 
ordinary  furniture,  they  have  the  power,  by 
good  combinations  and  a  magic  touch  here 
and  there,  to  make  all  that  was  ungraceful, 
or  merely  common-place,  truly  elegant;  and 
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such  was  the  talent  with  which  the  mistress 
of  this  house  was  endowed.  The  least  ob- 
servant person  felt  the  influence  stealing 
oyer  him,  like  an  enchantment,  when  he 
entered  that  room.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  about  it,  nothing  that  anj  one 
could  remember  and  hope  to  succeed  in 
imitating;  it  was  the  arrangement  of  the 
vhole  that  made  it  charming.  Glasses  of 
flowers,  looking  as  if  placed  and.  arranged 
by  a  fairy's  hand,  casts  from  small  pieces  of 
statuary,  books,  musical  instruments,  en- 
grayings — all  these  were  seen  through  the 
softening  half  light  of  Venetian  blinds  and 
muslin  curtains,  while  the  air  was  perfumed 
in  passing  through  the  plants  on  the  bal- 
cony. Without  changing  any  one  of  these 
articled,  the  whole  might  hare  been  so 
disposed  as  merely  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion, that  there  were  collected  in  that  par- 
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ticular  room  so  many  pieces  of  farniture  for 
use  or  ornament;  as  actaallj  arranged  bj 
the  hand  that  gave  them  grace  and  beautj, 
they  recalled  to  mind  the  old  man's  study  of 
Hoffman,  over  the  common  green  paper  of 
which  the  power  of  poetry  cast  such  a  glow, 
that  it  was  transformed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
student  Anselmus  into  a  real  grove,  with 
fairy  flowers  and  trees  that  waved  in  the 
wind. 

It  was  in  this  pleasant  home,  that,  to- 
wards six  o'clock  on  a  spring  afternoon,  she 
who  had  created  its  charm,  stood  in  a  little 
back  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  with  her 
head  leaning  against  the  opened  window 
frame,  gazing  intently  along  the  dusty  Lon- 
don road,  as  motionless  as  the  cast  of 
Sappho  in  her  own  drawing-room.  In  her 
arms  was  a  young  child,  two  years  old,  with 
its  waxen  hands  clasped  round  the  young 
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mother's  neck,  and  its  relyet  cheek  resting 
against  hers.  Now  and  then  the  little 
pink  fingers  softly  patted  the  mother's  face, 
and  then  the  mother  would  for  a  moment 
withdraw  her  eyes  from  the  road  to  look 
tenderly  at  her  child,  but  quickly,  as  if 
afraid  of  haying  lost  a  moment  of  her 
watching,  she  turned  to  look  eagerly  again* 
Thus  they  stood  then,  and  usually  stood 
every  day  about  this  time,  to  watch  along 
that  dusty  road,  sometimes  for  two  or  three 
hours  together,  often  to  be  disappointed  at 
last  and  to  give  up  hope,  the  mother  to  sit 
down  in  her  solitude  with  her  sad  thoughts, 
the  unconscious  infant  to  suflfer  from  the 
reflexion  of  that  anxiety  and  sorrow. 

Six  o'clock  was  approaching;  the  hour 
was  even  beginning  to  strike,  when  Mrs. 
Merton,  standing  at  that  lonely  window, 
saw  with    delight   the   longed-for    carriage 
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driving  quickly  up  the  road.  It  was  her 
constant,  though  somewhat  childish,  prac- 
tice— and  Clara  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
child — to  remain  in  the  same  posture  at  the 
window,  watching  till  the  carriage  reached 
one  particular  tree,  then  to  walk  slowly 
down-stairs,  and  begin  some  occupation 
which  would  take  her  double  the  time  to 
finish  that  could  elapse  before  her  hus- 
band's cabriolet  drove  to  the  gate;  for 
there  was  something  exquisite  in  contriving 
to  be  surprised  at  last  by  the  ring  at  the 
bell,  and  then  to  start  up,  throw  away  the 
work,  and  rush,  with  her  beating  heart,  to 
open  the  door  herself,  forgetting  all  the 
long  hours  of  watching  and  waiting  in  the 
joy  of  that  actual  presence. 

On  this  particular  day,  Mrs.  Merton 
watclied  the  cabriolet  pass  the  tree,  and 
then,  having  gone  down  slowly  as  usual,  she 
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took  up  a  book  from  the  drawiDg-room 
table,  and  resolyed  to  read  one  whole  page. 
She  read  the  words  yery  quicklj  that  she 
might  be  ready.  The  page  was  finished, 
jet  no  ring  was  heard.  She  tried  to  read 
it  again,  but  was  obliged  to  lay  it  down. 
She  walked  yery  slowly  up  and  down  the 
lobby, — ^still  no  ring.  Then  she  went  back 
to  the  drawing-room,  from  the  window  of 
which  she  could  only  see  a  few  yards,  for 
there  was  a  turn  in  the  road;  she  would 
not  eyen  look  that  short  distance,  because  it 
would  spoil  the  surprise  of  the  ring.  She 
sat  resolutely  down,  and  took  up  the  book 
to  read  again.  She  once  more  finished  the 
page,  and  then  hurried  up-stairs  again  to 
the  higher  window.  Nothing  unusual  was 
to  be  seen,  no  crowd  of  people,  no  one  run- 
ning huiTiedly  along  the  road,  as  if  an 
accident    had  happened, — carriages,  horse^ 
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men,  carts,  foot  passengers,  went  up  and 
down,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
person  for  whom  alone  she  had  ejes  or 
thoughts.  She  was  quite  sure  it  was  he 
whom  she  had  seen  ;  she  knew  the  carriage, 
the  horse,  the  groom,  too  well  to  be  mis- 
taken, and,  far  better,  the  master. 

Five  minutes  of  wretched  anxiety,  such 
as  watchers  alone  know,  had  passed—* 
minutes  that  seemed  like  hours.  And  how 
many  long,  profitless  hours  are  endured  by 
women  who  love — ^hours  that  engender  fret- 
ful, suspicious  thoughts — those  ;thoughts 
which  are  the  bane  of  a  happy  home  I 

Mrs.  Merton  sat  down  before  a  clock, 
and  resolved  that  as  soon  as  the  hand  had 
passed  the  quarter,  she  would  go  out  and 
ask  the  people  in  shops,  as  she  went  along, 
whether  any  accident  had  happened,  but 
just  at  the  instant,  when  this  resolution 
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was  formed,  a  lond  ring  sounded,  like 
heavenlj  music  in  her  ears,  and  she  ran 
down  with  her  little  Bertha,  whose  eyes 
had  caught  the  joy  shining  in  her  mother's, 
and  with  trembling,  eager  hands,  opened 
the  door,  but — instead  of  him  she  looked 
for,  there  stood  a  strange  servant,  and  in 
place  of  the  expected  cabriolet,  a  hired 
carriage. 

Without  waiting  to  answer  the  question 
whether  "  Mrs.  Merton  was  at  home  V  with 
an  aching  heart  Clara  rushed  back  into  the 
house ;  but  scarcely  had  she  time  to  bury 
her  weeping  face  in  the  sofa  pillows,  before 
kind,  friendly  arms,  were  thrown  around 
her,  and  a  soft  voice  tried  to  soothe  her, 
asking  earnestly  the  cause  of  the  tears 
which  little  Bertha  was  trying  to  wipe 
from  her  mother's  eyes.  Half  ashamed  of 
her  violent  emotion,  the  poor,  disappointed 
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M'atcher  looked  round,  and  then  exclaimed, 
with  amazement,  ^'Oh,  Leonora,  can  this 
be  you  ?     You  have  come  at  last !" 

"  Yes,  my  Clara,  never,  I  trust,  to  leave 
you  again." 

"  Do  I,  indeed,  see  you  once  more  V^  re- 
sumed Clara ;  '^  though  I  can  hardly  bear 
to  look  at  you,  for  I  see  in  your  face  the 
traces  of  what  you  have  suffered.  Yes, 
I  know  how  much,  how  deeply.  But  yet 
what  a  blessing  it  is  to  see  you  again/' 

Even  while  she  said  these  words,  and 
kissed  her  friend  again  and  again,  who 
continued  to  fold  her  to  her  heart  with 
maternal  fondness,  that  anxious  friend  ob- 
served that  her  thoughts  were  absent,  that 
her  face  was  constantly  turned  back  to  the 
window,  and  that  she  was  wholly  absorbed 
in  listening.  Scarcely,  indeed,  had  a  few 
minutes  passed   in  this  manner,  when,  at 
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the  sound  of  another  ring,  she  started,  and, 
without  a  word  of  explanation,  snatched  up 
Bertha,  and  again  ran  to  the  gate,  again  to 
be  disappointed. 

This  time,  however,  there  was  some  alle- 
riation  of  her  suffering,  for  a  boy  had 
brought  a  note  from  her  husband  in  his 
own  handwriting.  It  contained  only  a 
few  hurried  lines,  written  in  pencil,  to  say 
that  lie  had  been  unexpectedly  preyented, 
by  affairs  of  consequence,  from  coming  to 
her.  He  did  not  give  a  very  clear  expla- 
nation of  these  affairs,  but  intimated  that 
they  were  of  consequence  to  her  as  well  as 
to  other  members  of  his  family.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  few  words  of  tenderness,  and  the 
note  concluded  by  saying,  that  the  day 
after  to-morrow  he  hoped  to  have  the  great 
pleasure  of  riding  with  her,  if  she  would  be 
ready  at  two  o'clock,  when  he  would  send 
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the  hones  for  her,  and  would  meet  her  at 
a  certain  spot,  which  he  named 

She  stood  in  the  "passage   reading  and 
re-reading   the  unsatisfactory  note;    then 
questioned  the  hoj  who   brought  it,  and 
whom  she  recognized  as  one  who  swept 
the  crossing  dk>se  bj.     He  could  onlj  tell 
her  that  a  groom  gave  it  to  him, — that  the 
groom  was  dressed  in  dark  grej, — ^that  this 
was  about  fire  minutes  ago;    that   after 
giying  it  to  him  the  groom  ran  'quickly 
along  the  opposite  road,  and  that,  just  as 
he,  the  boy,  had  got  to  Mrs.  Merton's  gate 
with  the  note,  he  observed  a  cabriolet  diive 
past  the  turning  with  this  groom  behind  it. 
Instantly    the    impatient    questioner    ran 
back  into  the  house  and  up-stairs  to  the 
little  back  window  which  gave  a  view  of 
the  London  Road.     But  she  was  too  late ; 
she  had  not  eren  the  comfort  of  seeing  her 
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husband  driying  away  from  her.     She  stood 

there  a  few  minutes,  too  much  bewildered 

to  shed  tears.     There  was  a  shade  of  anger 

mixed  with   her    sorrow;    anger    at    the 

mjsteiy  in  this  proceediDg,— the  intention 

to  conceal  his  haying  been  so  near  her. 

It  was  this  anger  which  gaye  her  strength 

to  chase  away,  for  the  moment,  her  sorrow 

at  the  disappointment,  and  to  make  her 

say  to  herself,  "  I  will  be  happy,  and  enjoy 

my  dear  Leonora's  presence,  eyen  thongh 

Gerard  is  not  with  me"    But  when  she 

went    once   more  into  the   drawing-room, 

and  looked  in  her  friend's  kind  face,  and 

heard  herself  addressed  in  tender  soothing 

accents,  as   "my  own  dear  Clara!''   then 

this  poor  Clara's  heart  lost  all  its  hardness, 

and  as  she  put  her  arms  round  that  friend's 

neck  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  said 

again  and  again,  "  Now  that  you  are  come 

to  help  me,  I  shall  soon  be  happier." 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  visitor  had  dis- 
missed her  carriage,  the  two  friends  having 
resolved  not  to  separate  again  till  the 
following  morning.  Dinner  was  soon  over, 
and  Clara,  with  her  own  hands,  laid  her 
child  to  rest,  pillowed  on   the  sofa  near 

them,  for  Leonora  begged  that  the  child 
might  not  be  taken  out  of  the  room.     ^  It 

seemed/*  she  said,  "  as  if  she  could  never 
tire  of  looking  into  its  deep,  earnest  eves." 
U  was  remarkable,  that  fix>m  the  first 
mvMuent  of  her  anivak  Bertha,  who  was 
an  unusuallv  shv  or  rather  fuKifnl  diild. 
^iviiKti  to  lav  lier  bead  with  as  modi 
cw&lefic^  oa  U^  sdaojcer  s  Kseosa  as  on 
bet  HMiierX  a»d  h  w^^s  fi<>4  ull  icx>se  iar^ 
Kw  <^Tw  kad  ^s^^wk  <^>MC.  ua:  Lecocxa 
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CHAPTER  II. 


t( 


She  wept — because  she  had  no  more  to  say, 

Of  that  perpetual  weight,  which  on  her  spirit  lay. 

WoBDSWORXn. 


"It  is  strange,  Clara,"  she  then  said, 
vith  a  graye  and  even  melancholy  expres- 
sion, "  that  jou  should  never  have  written 
to  me  since  our  accidental  meeting  the 
autumn  before  last." 

"  It  must,  indeed,  seem  strange  to  you." 
"  You  cannot  wonder  that  it  appeared  to 
VOL.  I.  c 
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me  incomprehensible,  and  that  it  was  very 
painful.  We  had  arranged,  you  remember, 
that  I  should  spend  some  days  with  you.'' 

"  It  would  have  been  a  sweet  happiness 
to  me/' 

"Do  you  remember  our  last  meeting? 
Oh !  what  a  joy  it  was  to  me  to  see  you 
again." 

"And  to  me,  so  unexpectedly  to  meet 
you,  dearest  Leonora." 

"  Bertha  could  then  have  been  only  about 
six  weeks  old,"  continued  Leonora.  "I 
had  been  anticipating  with  the  greatest 
delight  my  promised  visit.  Conceive,  then, 
my  disappointment,  my  grief,  when  I  went 
to  your  house  on  the  day  you  had  ap- 
pointed, and  found  that  you  were  gone, 
that  you  had  left  no  message  for  me,  and 
that  I  could  discover  no  trace  of  you." 

*My    disappointment    and   grief   were 
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greater  than  your  own/'  answered  Clara; 
"for,  besides  my  sorrow  that  I  oould  not 
see  you,  I  had  to  endure  the  apprehension 
that  jou  would  think  me  both  unaffectionate 
and  ungrateful/' 

"  Oh !  no ;  sisters  in  affection  cannot  so 
think  of  each  other.  Mistrust  cannot  mix 
in  a  loTO  so  proyed  as  ours.  I  never  for  a 
moment  felt  anything  but  anxiety  and 
sorrow;  but  anxious  I  was,  more  than  I 
can  describe,  for  I  knew  how  much  you 
would  suffer  from  our  mutual  disappoint- 
ment, and  I  dreaded  what  you  might  be 
suffering  from  your  domestic  position.'' 

Clara  was  silent 

^  Of  course  I  attributed  your  disappear- 
ance and  the  strangeness  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  happened  to  your 
husband.  You  know  how  uneasy  I  felt 
from  the  first  at  your  acquaintance  with 

0  2 
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him ;  and  I  have  since  heard  nothing  to 
relieve  my  apprehension/' 

An  involuntary  sigh  was  the  only  answer 
returned  by  Clara. 

"I  came  to  you  now,  in  the  hope  that 
you  would  be  able  to  lessen  this  apprehen- 
sion. But  I  own  I  am  disappointed.  What 
I  have  seen  to-day  increases  my  fear.  His 
strange  appearance  and  disappearance,  his 
incomprehensible  note, — these  are  circum- 
stances but  little  calculated  to  diminish  my 
uneasiness.'* 

Clara  tried  to  speak,  but  after  uttering  a 
few  broken  and  confused  sentences,  she 
leant  her  head  on  her  hand,  endeavouring 
to  conceal  her  emotion. 

"You  must  make  me  acquainted  with 
your  real  position,"  resumed  Leonora,  "sim- 
l>ly  and  truly,  as  far  as  you  yourself  un- 
derstand it.     I  have  said  that  our  affection 
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is  sisterly ;  but  it  is  more  than  that,  for  I 
am  so  much  older  than  jou,  and  have  had 
80  much  more  experience,  that  I  regard 
myself  in  some  degree  as  your  mother,  as 
well  as  your  friend.'^ 

"  In  your  own  ]o?ing  heart/'  said  Clara, 
earnestly,  ^^  you  are  at  once  sister,  mother;^ 
friend/' 

"Something  wrong  there  must  be,*'  re^ 
sumed  Leonora;  "there  is  no  confidence 
between  you  and  your  husband.  Either 
you  arc  wanting  in  your  duty,  or  he  fails  in 
bis.  If  there  is  fault  on  your  side,  dearest 
Clara,  let  me  help  you,  as  I  have  done 
before/' 

"Oh!  if  you  had  been  with  me,  I 
should  not  haye  suffered  so  much,  so  rery 
much/' 

"  Well,  even  if  it  is  he  who  is  wrong,  still 
I  may  help  you,  help  you  to  bear  with 
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fortitude  what  cannot  be  remedied,  or  to 
make  the  requisite  effort  to  rescue  yourself 
from  the  worst  evils  of  a  position  in  which 
you  have  been  unworthily  placed — ij^ 
indeed,  it  be  so/' 

While  thus  speaking,  Leonora  laid  the 
child's  hand  softly  down,  as  if  afraid  to 
disturb  its  tranquil  sleep,  now  that  she  had 
entered  on  so  agitating  a  topic.  She  then 
rose  from  her  low  seat,  and  placed  herself 
at  some  distance. 

Clara  gazed  at  her  earnestly,  with  some- 
thing of  bewilderment  in  her  look,  and  after 
a  silence  of  a  few  moments,  she  threw  her- 
self kneeling  before  her  friend,  and  cried  in 
a  tone  of  anguish  as  she  clasped  her  hand: 
**  Leonora,  do  not  talk  so  of  him.  You  give 
me  pain  greater  than  I  can  bear.  I  look  to 
you  for  help.  You  must  not  encourage  me 
to  feel  unjustly,  bitterly  against  him.     You 
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must  promise  to  strengthen  me,  and  to  gire 
me  heart  and  hope  when  I  fail/' 

Leonora  pressed  the  trembling  hands 
that  were  now  laid  within  hers,  and  said 
'^  I  am  here  to  giro  jou  comfort  and  aid  ; 
and  JOU  feel  that  I  shall  do  so,  do  yon  not, 
in  your  inmost  heart  T 

Clara  went  on.  "  I  will  tell  you  every- 
thing, and  when  you  know  all,  you  will  see 
how  much  I  need  your  help.  You  will  feel 
that  he  is  not  wrong.  You  must  make  me 
think  so  ;  must  make  me  feel  so,  when  dis- 
appointment and  anguish  disturb  the  clear- 
ness of  my  own  judgment.  Oh,  my  Leo- 
nora,''  she  continued,  "  I  owe  everything  I 
am  to  you.  Without  you  I  should  have 
been  lost,  numbered  with  that  vast  mul- 
titude that  are  destroyed  and  forgotten  in 
this  dreary  London.  I  know  you  will  never 
forsake  me." 
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"Never  until  I  am  myself  bereft  of 
reason  and  of  feeling/'  cried  Leonora  fer- 
yently. 

"  Then,"  replied  Clara,  "  you  must  teach 
me  to  loYO  and  esteem  my  husband.  With- 
out that,  I  can  accept  of  no  happiness; 
there  are  difficulties  in  my  way ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  want  your  sympathy 
and  help/' 

"  My  sympathy  you  are  sure  of,  and  also 
of  what  help  I  can  give,  but  I  fear  my  task 
will  be  a  difficult  one/' 

"You  think  it  will  be  difficult,"  said 
Clara;  "and  that  you  will  have  a  bad 
pupil ;  but  you  came  to  mo  to-day,  just  as 
I  had  been  severely  tried  and  had  nearly 
failed." 

"  How  1"  asked  Leonora. 

"  It  is  because  you  saw  my  grief  and  wit- 
nessed my  anger  against  him,  that  you  ima- 
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gme  I  am  unhapp  j,  and  that  he  makes  me 

80.     You  are  wrong,  yerj  wron^  and  to 

encourage  in  me  this  state  of  feeling  is  to 

▼eaken,  not  to  strengthen  me,  and  to  make 

me  wicked  as  well  as  weak.    Of  what  ralue 

is  that  loTO  which  cannot  forgive  T 

She  had  risen  from  Leonora^s  feet  and 

now  stood  proudly  up.     Perhaps  if  that 

true  friend  had  said  one  single  word  in 

opposition  to  her  feeling,  at  that  moment, 

aU  the  power  of  affection  to  comfort  and  to 

guide  would  have  been  lost  to  her ;  but 

Leonora  sat  silent  till  this  sudden  burst  of 

emotion  had  passed  awaj. 

**  Ah !  you  think  me  weak,  absurd,**  she 

resumed  ;  "  but  you  do  not  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  one  living  so  much  alone  to 

prevent  suspicious  and  unworthy  thoughts 

from    taking    possession, — sometimes,   yes, 

entire  possession  of  me." 
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And  she  sobbed  bitterly,  coyermg  her 
{ace  mth  her  hands. 

Leonora  pressed  her  to  her  bosom,  still 
without  speaking. 

^  But  now  that  you  are  come  to  help  me, 
dearest  Leonora,  jou  will  be  my  good  angel; 
you  will  drive  these  demons  from  my  heart ; 
you  will  allow  them  no  longer  to  find  a 
resting-place  there.'* 

''  I  trust  I  shall  be  a  comfort  and  help  to 
you." 

"You  have  been  so  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  you  ever  spoke  to  me,"  resumed 
Clara;  "when  we  first  met,  when  you 
found  me  a  poor  girl  utterly  destitute,  from 
that  moment — no,  do  not  stop  me,  it  does 
me  good  to  think  and  speak  of  this — from 
that  moment  I  felt  'you  to  be  my  guardian 
spirit.  Then  you  did  not  rest  satisfied  with 
wishing  me  weU  when  we  parted  in  London, 
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bat  yon  sought  me  out  and  gaye  me  jour 
eoonsel  and  assistance.  Nerer  jet  hare  I 
been  able  to  make  any  return,  excepting  mj 
gratitude  and  mj  deyoted  lore ;  but  it  was 
a  blessed  state  to  feel  such  admiration  and 
love  as  I  felt  for  you !  Then  came  sorrow 
— sorrow,  where  there  ought  to  have  been 
nothing  but  additional  joy.  Then  I  first 
knew  Mr.  Morton.  You  had  left  London, 
you  had  returned  to  Italy ;  there  your  own 
tiials  and  duties  were  sufficient  to  absorb 
you,  yet  you  never  ceased  to  love  me  and  to 
care  for  me,  and  I  wrote  constantly  to  you* 
I  told  you  at  the  time  everything  that 
passed  between  us;  everything  that  oc- 
curred ;  my  engagement  at  the  Haymarket, 
where   he   came   every  night;  every  thing 

until  that  wretched  time  when "     Clara 

ceased  speaking,  her  face  flushed  with 
crimson. 
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"  Wliat  would  I  not  give,"  she  resumed, 
"  to  be  able  to  forget  that  one  wrong  thing 
he  did  ?  But,  my  Leonora,  he  himself  re- 
pented of  it;  repented  having  offered  me 
the  indignity  of  such  proposals,  and  at  once 
urged  me  to  become  his  wife." 

"But  how  could  you  consent,  after  he 
had  offered  you  such  an  outrage  1" 

"  It  was  indeed  contrary  to  your  earnest 
counsel." 

"  It  was  my  opinion,  my  deep  conviction, 
that  you  ought  at  once  to  have  separated 
yourself  from  him,  and  that  you  could  place 
no  trust  in  a  man  who  had  so  deservedly 
forfeited  your  respect  and  confidence," 

"  But  I  loved  him  so  much  that  I  was 
able  to  forgive  him." 

"  You  should  have  respected  duty  more 
than  love.  It  was  wrong  to  place  your 
happiness  in  the  keeping  of  a  man,  who 
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had  shown  himself  capable  of  acting  with 
such  utter  disregard  to  principle/' 

"But  his  repentance  was  so  deep,  liis 
desire  to  make  me  reparation  so  earnest, 
his  misery  so  intense,  and  my  own  wretched- 
ness so  oYerwhelming,  that  I  seemed  to 
myself  to  see,  in  the  threatened,  the  certain 
destruction  of  the  happiness  of  both  of  us, 
the  condemnation  of  that  unchristian  spirit 
which  cannot  forgive." 

"  To  forgive  is  one  thing :  to  repose  im- 
plicit, blind  confidence — confidence  involv- 
ing the  whole  happiness  of  life — is  quite 
another/' 

"  Do  not  say  blind  confidence.  All  the 
reparation  which  it  was  in  human  power  to 
make  was  oflfered  me.  Ought  not  that 
instant  reparation  to  have  satisfied  me? 
How  could  I  ever  offer  up  prayers  for  for- 
giveness for  myself,  while  conscious  that  I 
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dierished  in  mj  heart  a  feeling  of  implacar 
Ittlitr,  and  that  against  one  who  loved  me 
irith  hb  whole  soul,  whose  happiness  was  in 
mj  hands,  whom  indeed  it  was  in  my  power 
to  make  happj  bj  pronouncing  a  single 
word?    No,  Leonora!  there  maj  be  some 
who  think  that  thej  maj  be  so    sinned 
against  that  they  cannot  forgiye,  on  whom 
repentance  and  reparation  make  Ho  impres- 
sion.    But  I  do  not  think  and  feel  in  that 
manner.     I  could  not  doubt  the  sincerity 
or  strength  of  his  lore.     I  know  mj  own, 
and  in  consenting  to  become  his  wife,    I 
trusted  through  that  Terj  lore,  to  save  and 
bless  my  husband.'' 

**God  grant,*'  cried  Leonora  fervently, 
^  that  your  expectation  may  be  realized  I** 

•*We  were  married — We  were  happy. 
Many  months  passed  on  swiftly  like  a 
dream,  and  yet  the  memory  of  that  time 
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fills  80  large  a  space  in  my  mind,  that  it 
aeems  to  equal  all  the  other  parts  of  mj 
life.     (xradaaU jy  howeyer,  I  fancied,  and  by 
degrees  I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to 
myself,  that  there  was  some  alloy  mixed 
with  this  happiness.     The  first  thing  that 
materially  interrupted  my  peace  had  rela- 
tion   to    yourself.     He   insisted  that  you 
should  be  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  our 
marriage.     Why  he   made    so    decided  a 
point  of  this  I  nerer  could  conjecture.     He 
said  many  things  to  me  in  explanation  of 
his  motives ;  but  I  never  could  see  any  suffi- 
cient reason  for  giving  me  so  great  a  grief. 
I  was  so  absorbed  in  my  own  happiness, 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  beside  you 
appeared  nothing  to  me;  but  you  were  still 
the  same  to  me;  and,  independently  of  my 
regret  that  you  were  not  with  me  to  share 
my  happiness,  and  that  I  could  not  even 
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have  the  comfort  of  your  sympathy,  the 
thought  that  I  must  appear  to  you  ungrate- 
fuly  was  a  source  of  bitterness  in  the  midst 
of  my  delirium  of  joy.  The  only  reason  I 
could  understand  for  his  feeling  towards 
you,  was  the  manner  in  which  you  expressed 
yourself  with  regard  to  his  former  conduct. 
I  made  no  secret  of  your  opinion,  nor  did  I 
conceal  from  him  that  you  thought  he  had 
justly  forfeited  all  claim  to  my  respect  and 
confidence,  nor  that  you  had  used  your 
utmost  efforts  to  separate  us  altogether. 
This,  he  said,  he  ncTer  could  or  would  for- 
give. 

"And  was  this  the  only  alloy  which 
mingled  with  your  happiness  at  that  time  1" 

"  There  was  another  thing  which  troubled 
me  a  little,  but  I  never  attached  much  im- 
portance to  it.  I  mean  his  continued  con- 
cealment of  our  marriage  from  his  family. 
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I  was  annoyed  at  this,   because  I  dislike 

concealment;    but  he  assured  me  that  the 

necessity   for  it  in    the  present    instance 

would  cease  after  a  short  time;  and  I  really 

cared  Tery  little  about  it/' 

**  Has  the  necessity  for  this  concealment 

ceased  yet  V^ 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.     It  is  certain 

that  he  has  not  made  our  marriage  public 

or  introduced  me  to  any  of  his  family/^ 

"  Had  you  any  other  ground  of  unhap- 

piness  V 
"Yes,  there  was  another, — the  greatest 

of  all, — without  which  I  should  have  dis- 

re^rarded  all  the  others.     I  mean  his  fre- 

quent   absence.      At  first  he  was   almost 

alwavs  with  me,  but  of  course  he  could  not 

be  entirely  so,  because  he  had  not  left  his 

own  home,  and  his  friends  were  ignorant 

of  everything   about   me.     When  he   was 

VOL.   I.  D 
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absent  I  had  no  friend  in  the  world  but 
you,  and  to  jou  he  would  not  let  me 
write/^ 

**  Oh,  yes,  he  allowed  you  to  write  one 
letter,"  said  Leonora,  in  a  tone  of  bitter- 
ness. 

"Yes, — that  letter,  that  dreadful  letter. 
You  well  know  what  it  cost  me  to  write 
it ;  but  I  hoped  that  my  assurance  that 
I  was  happy,  and  that  I  had  done  nothing 
wrong  would  have  consoled  you  for  my 
absence  and  silence  for  a  time,  for  I  hoped 
and  beliered  that  neither  would  be  very 
long.  They  have,  indeed,  been  long,  but 
he  would  not  let  me  write  again,  and,  on 
my  part,  I  loved  him  so  much  that  I  could 
not  persist  in  wishing  to  do  anything  of 
which  he  disapproved.  He  said  that  if  I 
loved  him  truly  and  entirely  I  should  wish 
for  no  other  companion,  and  least  of  all 
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for  one  witii  whom  he  felt,  as  he  said,  so 
jasdj  irritated,  and  so  I  at  length  tan^t 
myself  to  think  that  to  wish  for  jou  was 
to  be  nntme  to  him;  bat  jon  must  not 
imagine  that  for  one  moment  my  love  and 
gratitude  to  jou  were  shaken.  I  knew  you 
were  right  to  have  felt  and  acted  about  him 
as  you  did,  and  I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
to  my  own  mind,  even  from  the  very  first, 
when  I  wished  to  be  blind  to  aU  his  faults, 
that  it  was  neither  good  nor  worthy  in  him 
to  harbour  this  revengeful  feeling.  Some- 
times I  could  not  help  fancying  that  there 
must  be  some  other  cause  at  the  foundation 
of  his  strange  aversion,  but  whenever  I 
mentioned  this  suspicion  it  roused  up  so 
much  bitterness  and  anger  in  his  ex- 
pressions about  you  that  I  was  very  soon 
silenced.  But  do  you  really  think  there 
can  have  been  any  other  cause?''  and  she 

D  2 
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looked  searchingly  in  her  friend^s  face,  as  if 
longing  to  find  there  some  help  in  unravel- 
ling the  tangled  skein  of  her  life. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  divine  the  real  cause 
of  this  particular  feeling/^  answered  Leo- 
nora, "  unless  we  could  discover  the  motives 
which  have  induced  him  to  involve  the 
whole  affair  in  mystery.  But  he  seems  to 
be  of  a  peculiarly  reserved  nature.'* 

"He  is  so,  to  such  a  degree,*'  replied 
Clara,  *^  that  this  has  been,  and  is,  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  my  unhappiness.  To 
this  hour  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has 
father,  or  mother,  or  brother,  or  sister,  nor 
where  his  family  and  connections  live,  nor 
where  he  goes  when  he  is  away  from  me ; 
so  that  if  I  wanted  to  see  him  when  he  is 
absent  I  have  no  means  of  sending  to  him. 
I  never  write  to  him  for  I  do  not  know 
where  to  direct,  nor  if  I  were  dying  could 
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I  send  to  bid  him  come  to  me  for  the  last 
time, — and  there  hare  been  moments  lately 
when  I  have  been  tempted  to  wish  he 
might  return  and  find  that  I  had  died 
daring  his  absence/^ 

There  was  a  pause  in  Clara's  sad  nar- 
ration.  She  turned  towards  Leonora  with 
the  large  tears  swimming  in  her  soft  loving 
eyes,  and  met  a  look  of  such  deep,  heartfelt 
pity  that  they  overflowed,  and  for  some 
minutes  she  could  not  speak.  Then  sud- 
denly her  face  regained  a  happy,  joyful 
expression,  and  she  exclaimed : — 

"  When  he  is  absent  he  writes  me  such 
kind  and  tender  letters.  If  I  could  show 
any  of  them  to  you  you  would  be  con- 
vinced, you  could  never  again  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  he  does  really  love  me,  but  he 
wishes  me  to  destroy  them  directly,  and  I 
always  do  so  the  same  night  before  I  sleep, 
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for  I  could  not  rest  if  I  were  not  able  to 
thank  Heaven  that  in  this  and  in  all  things 
in  my  power  I  have  never  wilfully  opposed 
his  wishes/' 

"  Dear  Clara  1" 

"  Explain  to  me,  Leonora,  how  it  is, 
that  since  I  have  been  so  perfectly  true 
and  faithful  to  him  I  yet  seem  to  want 
trust  in  him ;  this  want  of  perfect  trust 
— my  childish  curiosity — appears  to  render 
me  unworthy  of  his  love :  for  he  does 
love,  and  you,  dearest  friend,  must  help 
me  to  conquer  my  weakness  and  folly/' 

There  was  an  expression  of  anguish  in 
Leonora's  countenance  which  led  Clara  to 
suppose  that  she  was  inflicting  too  much 
suflTering  on  her  friend  by  this  painful 
history,  and  she  proposed  to  bring  it  to 
a  close,  but  Leonora  urged  her  with  so 
much  earnestness  to  go  on  that  she  im- 
mediately resumed : — 
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"Little  Bertha  was  bom  in  July.  It  was 
about  the  end  of  August  that  we  met." 

"Tes,  by  accident,  in  Kensington 
Oudens." 

"Tou  B8W  how  rery  happy  I  was  to 
meet  yon?" 

"Our  joy  was  mutual,  dearest  Clara." 

"  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  delight, 
tlongh  I  feared  be  might  not  like  the  re- 
newal of  my  intercourse  with  you." 

"  I  observed  your  embarrassment,  almost 
unouniing  to  fear,  when  I  proposed  to 
come  to  you  the  following  day." 

"  I  dreaded  his  displeasure,  yet  I  felt 
Aat  your  coming  to  me  would  be  such  a 
comfort  that  I  could  not  forego  it.  "  Your 
face  seemed  to  bring  me  back  to  a  better 
life." 

"  The  perception,  the  inward  conriction, 
that  you  were  not  happy  was  an  adi^tional 
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reason  why  I  was  earnest  with  you  to  let 
me  come  to  you." 

"  When  I  reached  home  Gerard  was  there 
before  me ;  I  had  staid  with  you  longer  than 
I  was  aware  of.  He  was  vexed  that  I  was 
so  late^  for  he  said  he  had  made  a  great 
effort  to  be  there  early.  I  felt  it  would  be 
a  breach  of  trust,  a  real  act  of  infidelity, 
not  to  tell  him  of  our  meeting.  I  told  him 
of  it  directly.  He  was  far  more  angry 
than  I  could  have  expected.  He  said  I 
was  inexcusable  to  give  you  my  address; 
but  that  since  I  had  done  so,  there  was 
but  one  course  to  take.  He  did  not  say 
what.  I  dressed  for  dinner,  as  quickly  as 
I  was  able  in  my  nervousness  and  tremor. 
I  ran  hurriedly  down  stairs  to  him.  He 
was  not  there.  His  absence  afforded  me 
a  few  moments  to  endeavour  to  regain  my 
composure,  but  he  did  not  return.    I  waited 
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some  time  longer  in  silence,  but  he  con- 
tinned  absent  from  the  room.  I  became 
alarmed.  I  looked  for  his  hat ;  it  was  gone. 
On  questioning  the  servant,  I  found  that 
ahnost  immediately  after  I  went  up-stairs, 
he  had  left  the  house,  saying  that  he  should 
not  be  back  that  night.  Oh !  what  a  night 
was  that  to  me. 

"  The  following  day  he  came  back,  and 
brought  me  and  my  infant  to  this  house, — 
alone, — for  he  dismissed  my  maid  and 
nurse,  and  I  found  new  ones  here. 

"  I  was  so  utterly  wretched  after  this, 
that  I  made  myself  ill.  My  baby  was  ill 
too.  But  he  remained  at  home  with  me 
for  three  whole  weeks,  and  was  so  very 
attentive  to  me,  so  truly  tender,  that  at 
last  I  forgot  my  sorrow.  I  felt  only,  that 
I  had  displeased  him.  I  reproached  my- 
self for  having  caused  him  so  much  suffer- 
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ing.  I  made  the  most  earnest  resolationB 
never  to  render  our  home  so  miserable 
again.  A  year  and  a  half  have  passed 
since  that  wretched  time,  and  I  haye 
never  broken  mj  promise,  at  least  to  the 
same  extent.  There  are  times  when  I  can 
now  see  that  Gerard  is  very  unhappy.  I 
do  not  ask  him  why ;  because  I  fear  that 
it  may  bring  back  that  old  misery  again. 
I  fancied,  at  the  time,  that  the  happiness 
of  those  three  weeks  would  always  remain ; 
but  soon  he  again  began  the  former  plan 
of  leaving  me.  I  had,  however,  deter- 
mined never  again  to  speak  of  my  pain  of 
mind  to  him,  I  have  kept  my  resolution, 
but  I  think  the  suppression  of  my  feelings 
acted  wretchedly  upon  me,  for  reserve  is 
quite  foreign  to  my  nature. 

"'  Last    autumn    he    left    me   for    four 
months.     When  he  went  away  he  said  he 
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fihould  return  in  a  few  weeks.  Before  he 
went  he  had  become  very  nnhappj^  very 
irritable, — at  the  same  time  he  seemed 
more  fond  of  me  than  ever ;  often  telling 
me  how  devotedlj  he  loved  me.  Some- 
times his  ejes  were  filled  with  tears,  jet  I 
did  not  dare  to  ask  a  question, — I  see  that 
that  word  *  Dare'  shocks  yon,  but  it  is  the 
right  one.  During  this  long  absence  he 
wrote  frequently  to.  me  the  kindest  pos- 
sible letters,  and  repeated  over  and  over 
again  assurances  that  he  loved  me  better 
than  all  the  world.  At  last,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  he  said  that  he  was  grieved  to 
think  how  solitary  I  must  be,  and  that 
*if  I  should  like  to  see  you,  if  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  write  to  you,  he 
wished  I  would  do  so,'  and  that  if  I  could 
form  any  agreeable  acquaintances  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  would  make  him  happy 
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to  know  that  my  solitude  was  lessened.  I 
have  no  idea  why  he  became  so  changed  as 
to  giye  me  this  permission.  However,  I 
lost  no  time  in  writing  to  you,  I  sent  a 
letter  to  your  brother,  and  I  have  been 
anxiously  expecting  to  see  either  Dn  Weston 
or  yourself." 

"But,  my  Clara,  I  only  received  your 
letter  yesterday,  on  my  return  from  Italy, 
whither  urgent  business  had  called  me." 

"  1  was  very  unhappy  at  not  seeing  you 
or  hearing  from  you.  I  sometimes  feared 
that  I  had  lost  your  love,  for  my  heart  told 
me  that  you  had  much  apparent  reason  to 
believe  that  I  had  forfeited  your  regard." 

"Could  you  imagine  that  I  should  not 
come  to  you  the  first  moment  I  heard  of 
you,  and  was  able  to  reach  you  V 

"No,  I  generally  thought  you  would 
come  to  me,  but  sometimes  I  doubted  it. 
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I  was  lonelj  and  unhappy,  and  often  full  of 
the  most  gloomj  apprehensions.  I  wrote 
occasionallj  to  hiro,  at  his  request 
always  giving  my  letters  to  his  servant, 
who  came  for  them,  and  who  also  called 
every  week,  at  his  master's  desire,  to  inquire 
after  me.  Of  course  the  servant  knew 
where  his  master  was,  but  I  never  asked 
him.  I  would  not  let  his  servant  suspect 
that  I  did  not  know.  Indeed,  so  far  fiom 
desiring  to  find  out  what  he  conceals  from 
me,  I  would  carefully  avoid  such  knowledge, 
though  an  angel  brought  it.'' 

A  short  silence  ensued,  during  which 
Leonora  seemed  to  be  recalling  mentally 
several  particulars  of  this  melancholy  nar- 
ration, and  endeavouring  to  find  some  clue 
which  might  guide  her  to  their  true  sig- 
nification ;  but  she  did  not  speak,  and  Clara 
resumed : — 
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'^  During  his  long  absence,  I  made  a 
picture  of  him  from  memoiy.  You  know 
how  fond  I  always  was  of  painting.  It 
seemed  a  comfort  to  me  to  work  at  this 
portrait ;  it  was  a  still  greater  pleasure  to 
look  at  it ;  but  he  does  not  know  I  haTO 
it.  I  cannot  tell  him,  for  I  dread  his 
throwing  my  treasure  into  the  fire,  lest 
some  harm  may  come  of  it.  I  have  no 
other  concealment  from  him. 

"  In  February,  he  came  home  quite  un- 
expectedly to  me.  My  joy  at  seeing  him 
was  so  great  that  I  forgot  the  intervening 
absence,  with  all  its  anxieties  and  son'ows. 
In  the  midst  of  my  joy,  I  feared  that  such 
happiness  was  too  great  to  last.  That  I 
might  not  lose  a  single  particle  of  it,  how- 
erer,  from  any  fault  of  my  own,  on  the  first 
evening  of  his  return,  I  stole  away  from 
him  for  a  few  minutes  to  my  own  room, 
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where  I  sincerelj  and  eamestlj  searched 
and  questioned  mj  heart,  whether  it  could 
in  future  guard  against  the  admission  ci 
those  suspicious  thoughts,  which  had  for- 
merly obtained  the  mastery  over  me,  and 
which  had  produced  so  much  wretchedness. 
The  answer  it  returned  was  that  it  could ; 
but  it  was  a  false  and  presumptuous  boast. 
I  hare  been  able,  Leonora,  to  hide  these 
suspicions  in  my  heart ;  but  they  are  still 
there.  Often  and  often  are  they  present 
with  me,  often  and  often  do  they  embitter 
my  happiness  when  he  is  with  me,  and 
sometimes  they  even  rouse  up  thoughts  of 
anger  against  him ;  for  oh !  he  is  so  seldom 
here. 

"  I  hare  no  happiness  when  he  is  not 
with  me.  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  have 
the  feeling  even  if  I  could  while  he  is  absent 
and  unhappy,  as  he  says  he  always  is  when 
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away  from  me.  In  the  mornings  I  count 
the  bom's  that  must  elapse  before  six  o'dock, 
\irhen  be  sometimes  comes;  for  now  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  his  being  with  m^ 
I  think  of  nothing  else  from  morning  till 
night.  When  I  knew  I  could  not  see  him, 
then  m J  expectation  was  not  daily,  hourly 
raised.  I  go  up  with  Bertha  about  half- 
past  five  o'clock  and  stand  at  that  back 
window,  from  which  I  have  a  view  of  the 
road,  along  which  I  hope  to  see  him 
coming.  I  sometimes  stand  there  for  an 
hour  or  more ;  and  yet  he  has  been  here 
only  three  times  during  the  last  fortnight, 
and  this  has  made  me  feel  unreasonable, 
and  unhappy,  and  irritated;  and  I  have 
spoilt  his  happiness  when  he  has  come, 
by  some  involuntary  expression  of  this 
wretched  state  of  mind,  and  all  my  own 
by  my  inward  dissatisfaction. 
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^  I  sometimes  feel  myself  driven  on,  as 

it  were  bj  some  demon,  to  say  bitter  and 

taunting  things,   and  though  I    generally 

refrain  from  uttering  them  yet  my  heart 

is  oppressed  with  the  suffering  the  effort 

causes  me.     This  is  weak  and  wicked,  for 

he  earnestly  assures  me  that  he  cannot  help 

these  frequent  and  long  absences.     To-day 

he  had  written  to  tell  me  he  waa  coming, 

and  I  had  been  trjring  to  fortify  myself 

against  all  the  thoughts  that  could  give  us 

pain.     I  had  made  every  preparation  to 

welcome  him  as  he  likes  best,  and  to  make 

liirn  happy ;  therefore  you  will  not  wonder 

that  I  was  disappointed  when,  after  I  saw 

him  driving  within  a  few  yards  of  the  gate, 

I  was   still    doomed    to    have  my  hopes 

destroyed,   and  even  more  than  that,   to 

learn  from  the  note  which  I  have  read  to 

you  that  he  means  to  deceive  me  about 

VOL.  I.  B 
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it^  for  the  affairs  he  talks  of  must  be 
inyentions  of  the  moment,  as  I  saw  him 
dose  to  the  gate. 

^'You  can  hardlj  wonder  that  I  again 
feel  that  eyil  spirit  at  mj  heart,  ronsing 
up  suspicion  and  jealousy,  and  making  life 
bitter.  But  Heaven  has  sent  me  a  blessing 
in  again  restoring  to  me  my  only  friend. 
Think  of  what  I  have  told  you,  not  as 
giving  you  reasons  to  determine  that  he  is 
unkind,  or  to  make  you  blame  him,  or  to 
suppose  that  he  does  not  love  me,  for  I 
could  not  bear  any  of  these  things  to  be 
thought  of  him, — but  as  reasons  that  may 
account  for  my  unhappiness,  and  that  may 
make  you  forgive  and  pity  my  weakness. 

"  I  have  concealed  nothing  from  you, 
and  now  you  will  assist  and  counsel  me, 
and  give  me  the  assurance  that  he  loves 
me,  for  as  long  as  I  am  satisfied  of  that 
there  is  nothing  I  cannot  bear.'' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  And  thou,  though  strong  in  love,  art  all  too  weak, 
In  reason,  in  self-government  too  slow — 
Be  thj  affections  raised  and  solemnized." 

Wordsworth. 


"Yes,"  said  Leonora,  after  some  mo- 
ment's silence ;  "  that  he  loves  you,  Clara^ 
I  have  no  doubt ;  sincerely  and  devotedly, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power  to 
love/' 

Clara    raised    her   weeping    face    from 

E  2 
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Leonora's  knees,  and  smiling,  \rith  a  look 
of  deep  gratitude,  said : — 

"  Then  there  can  be  no  real  sorrow  for 
me  on  earth." 

The  pity  which  was  mixed  with  Leonora's 
look  of  tenderness  showed  that  she  did  not 
share  in  this  confidence. 

"  You  are  unjust  to  me,"  resumed  Clara, 
in  an  altered  tone.  "  You  think  me  inca- 
pable of  happiness.  You  think  me  too 
childish  to  appreciate  the  happiness  of 
being  loved.  This  is  taking  a  cruel  advan- 
tage of  my  sincerity  in  telling  you  all  my 
faults." 

There  was  a  flush  of  anger  on  her  cheek 
as  she  spoke,  but  it  was  dissipated  in  a 
moment  at  the  sound  of  her  friend's 
sympathizing  and  tender  voice,  and  she 
was  soon  eaniestly  intent  on  every  word  that 
fell  from  that  dear  and  valued  friend's  lips. 
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Again  Leonora  repeated  her  conviction 
that  Merton  loved  with  all  his  power  of 
loving;  but  "whether/*  she  added,  "his 
love  is  of  great  value,  or  whether  it  is 
capable  of  making  you  really  happy,  I  very 
much  doubt.  Do  not  interrupt  me,"  she 
continued,  "but  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
I  think,  from  all  you  have  told  me,  that 
up  to  this  time  his  love  has  not  diminished ; 
but  yours  has,  Clara.  You  are  not  aware 
of  it,  but  your  own  acknowledged  feelings 
and  your  course  of  proceeding  convince  me 
that  it  is  so.  Your  hours  of  painful 
watching  prove  it  to  me.  Love  is  never 
an  eflFort,  never  constrained,  never  makes 
sacrifices,  which  seem  unreasonable  at  the 
very  time  they  are  made,  without  injuring 
its  own  purity  and  intensity.  It  appears 
to  me  impossible  that  you  can  have  suffered 
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SO  much  from  your  love  without  your  love 
having  been  diminished/' 

**  Oh,  but  that  is  quite  a  mistake,"  cried 
Olara,  earnestly ;  "  an  entire  mis-reading. 
I  have  suffered — ^but  no  amount  of  suffering 
can  diminish  my  love.  I  have  suffered 
because  I  have  felt  doubtful  of  his  love.  I 
have  suffered  in  proportion  to  my  doubt ; 
but  my  love,  my  love  for  him  has  not  been 
touched,  that  is  certain/' 

"  How  can  the  flame  of  love  continue  to 
bum  purely  and  intensely  in  an  atmosphere 
of  doubt  and  suspicion  ?" 

"Doubt  and  suspicion  may  take  away 
the  happiness  of  love,  but  cannot  lessen  the 
love ;  at  least  I  know  they  have  not  lessened 
mine." 

"  Not  that  you  are  conscions  of — ^not  that 
you  distinctly  sec  yet.     But  those  who  have 
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experience  in  the  human  heart  know  that 
these  passions  cannot  dwell  with  love  ;  that 
in  the  end  one  or  the  other  must  be  expelled 
from  the  same  abode/' 

'^  Ah !  is  it  so  V*  cried  Clara  with  a  look 
of  terror. 

^'  Listen  to  me.  I  hare  seen  the  begin*^ 
ning  and  the  end  of  lore  in  more  than  one 
instance." 

"  Good  God,  is  it  possible  that  love  can 
end  ?     No,  never,  not  such  love  as  mine." 

"Already  I  see  in  the  distance  the 
breakers  on  which  your  happiness  will  be 
wrecked  unless  you  take  timely  warning." 

"  Speak,  Leonora,  and  tell  me  what  it  is 
you  fear." 

"  My  desire  is  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
evil  before  it  is  too  late,  If  you  go  on 
much  longer  in  your  present  course  the 
result  will  be  fatal.     Your  sufferings  will 
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re-act  on  him,  and  his  lore  will  soon  begin 
to  change,  and  wh^n  once  that  has  hap* 
pened,  all  is  over.  A  man's  lore  runs  out 
fast  when  once  it  begins  to  flow  in  that 
direction,  a  woman's  is  longer  retained  by 
her  greater  power  of  affection — the  strongest 
element  in  a  woman's  love.  I  think  that 
you  have  made  a  great  mistake  from  the 
very  commencement.  You  have  fancied 
that  a  life  of  love  is  a  life  of  pure  ease  and 
enjoyment,  forgetting  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  without  alloy,  and  that  no 
state  of  life  is  without  its  serious  duties. 
How  great  then,  and  how  serious  must  be 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  highest  state 
which  a  human  being  can  be  placed  in — 
that  of  LOVE.  It  is  not  easy  to  love  well. 
Easy,  perhaps,  to  love  deeply,  vehemently, 
intensely,  but  not  to  love  well.  Before  you 
can  achieve  that,  you  must  uproot  selfish- 
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ness,  and  your  heart  must  be  the  abode  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  You  must  derive 
enjoyment  from  the  communication  of  it ; 
the  higher  powers  and  excellencies  of  your 
nature  must  be  called  forth  and  developed 
in  order  to  render  you  capable  of  giviug 
happiness,  and  the  heavenly  fruit  of  this 
mward  growth  is  happiness.  This  is  the 
true  consecration  of  marriage  on  God's 
altar,  and  if  God  be  absent  from  you,  in 
the  absence  of  this  aim  and  feeling  no  love 
can  be  pure,  or  lasting,  or  blessed.  The 
tnie  test  of  love  is  that  in  deed  and  in 
truth  you  seek  the  happiness  of  him  you 
love  more  than  your  own  ;  that  you  could 
even  renounce  him,  should  that  renunciation 
he  required  for  his  sake  ;  and  this  feeling 
vhich  is  the  touch-stone  of  true  love,  is 
also  at  once  the  perennial,  the  everlasting 
source  of  it,  and  the  true  happiness  of  it." 
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Clara  raised  her  face  with  an  anxious  and 
inquiring  expression,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Your  circumstances/*  pursued  Leonora^ 
"  are  very  unhappy.  I  mean  the  external 
circumstances;  the  mystery  of  your  posi- 
tion ;  the  cause  of  his  absences ;  the  pain 
of  the  absence  itself — all  these  things  are 
unhappy  for  any  one,  and  most  particularly 
so  for  such  a  nature  as  yours.  But  you 
knew  when  you  married  him,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  marriage  so  difficult  that  at  first 
he  thought  it  impossible,  and  afterwards  he 
conducted  it  in  secrecy,  and  told  you  that 
he  must  always,  at  any  cost,  keep  it  secret. 
Whether  this  is  a  real  necessity,  or  only 
appears  so  to  him,  wc  do  not  know,  but 
it  should  be  sufficient  for  you  that  he 
believes  it  to  be  so.  His  writing  to  you 
during  the  last  long  absence,  and  proposing 
your  renewal  of  intercourse  with  me,  and 
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your  making  other  acquaintances,  convinces 
me  that  his  heart  was  grieved  at  your  dull 
and  solitary  position,  and  that  it  must  have 
been  some  very  strong  motive  which  made 
liim  insist  upon  your  seclusion  at  first    Tou 
tell  me  that  he  requested  you  solemnly  not 
to  inquire   or  endeavour  to  find  out  any 
thing  connected  with  this  mysteiy  ;  to  rest 
satisfied  that  you  were  the  whole  world  to 
him,  and  that  he  would  never  be  absent 
from  you  for  a  day  if  he  could  avoid  it.    You 
promised  to  comply  with  this  wish.     You 
have  failed  in  fulfilling  this  promise,  Clara/^ 
"  And  could  you  have  fulfilled  it,  Leonora? 
CJould  you  have  remained  satisfied  with  the 
mystery?     Place  yourself  in   my   circum- 
stances,  '' 

"  I  cannot  do  that,  for  our  mode  of  view- 
ing and  feeling  things  is  not  the  same ; 
besides,    I   have    more   experience    of  the 
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world  than  you ;  I  should  never  haye  placed 
myself  in  your  position  without  understand* 
ing  it  thoroughly.  There  was  your  great 
mistake.  Happiness  is  lost  from  many 
causes, — mine  was  wrecked  on  other  shoals. 
It  is  what  I  have  learned  from  sad  expe- 
rience, and  the  memory  of  my  own  failure 
in  the  great  object  of  my  life,  the  hope  that 
I  might  raise  my  husband's  character,  and 
purify  his  love  for  me,  that  enables  me  to 
give  you  this  earnest  advice/^ 

"  Dearest  Leonora,  do  not  imagine  that 
I  am  so  selfishly  occupied  with  my  own 
unhappiness  as  not  to  mourn  over  yours." 

"  Unhappiness  is  not  merely  to  be 
mourned  over, — it  must  be  profited  by. 
The  unhappiness  which  has  spning  out  of 
your  position,  shows  you  that  it  is  a  false 
one ;  that  is  the  first  lesson  to  be  learnt. 
The  next  is  to  ascertain  in  what  respect  it  is 
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irroog,  and  then,  if  possible,  to  find  a 
remedj.  Your  misfortone  clearly  is,  that 
JOQ  liare  undertaken  a  task  which  jou  did 
not  understand,  and  for  which  you  were  not 
prepared.  Either  you  ought  to  have  refused 
to  many  him  when  he  told  you  the  condi- 
tions, or  you  ought  to  have  resolved  reso- 
htelj  to  go  through  with  them  without  a 
murmur/' 
*And  so   I   did  resolve/'   cried   Clara, 

"  but  how  could  I  imagine  the  pain  until  I 

felt  it  r 
"  But  feeling  it  your  duty  remained  the 

fiame.     You  are  bound  to  deal  fairly  and 

openly  with  your  husband." 
"  Deal  fairly   and  openly  with  him,— 

▼hat  can  you  mean  1" 
"  You  must  tell  him  that  he  has  placed 

you  in  a  position  which  you  cannot  bear ; 
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that  you  must  give  it  up  and  separate  frrai 
himr 

"  Giye  it  up! — Separate  from  him  I''  cried 
Olara  aghast.  ^'  Would  jou  drire  me  madi 
How  cau  JOU  give  utterance  to  such  horrible 
suggestions/' 

^^  Then  you  must  fulfil  the  conditions.^ 

"  But  how  can  I  fulfil  themT 

'^  I  think  you  may.  I  should  not  adyiae 
you  to  try,  if  I  did  not  see  the  strength  of 
love  in  you,  but  I  think  it  is  strong  enough 
to  carry  you  through." 

"  But  how  1  how  V  cried  Clara^  starting 
up  impatiently,  '^  what  am  I  to  do  ?  what 
am  I  to  try  V^ 

"  You  must  resolutely  and  instantly  with- 
draw your  thoughts  from  all  these  circum- 
stances which  give  you  pain,  and  place  them 
on  those  which  constitute  your  happinesi^ 
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at  least  the  portion  of  happiness  \f  hich  re- 
mains to  yon.  Bj  doiog  this  determinatelj 
and  constantlj,  the  painful  circumstances 
vin  dimimsh  in  magnitude,  and  the  happy 
ones  will  increase  in  importance  and  eyen  in 
number.  You  must  for  the  future  avoid 
all  scrutiny  into  his  conduct  and  character. 
Instead  of  fixing  your  attention  unceasingly 
on  what  is  doubtful  in  him,  and  may  be 
wrong,  you  should  bravely  and  earnestly 
tnm  it  inward  on  yourself,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  and  correct  your  own  deficiencies. 
This  mental  discipline  will  be  the  salvation 
of  your  happiness,  and  even  of  your  love. 
It  will  raise  you  in  the  estimation  of  your 
iusbaad  ;  it  will  not  sink  you  in  your  own. 
Ton  will  be  at  peace  with  yourself,  and  the 
iearenly  calmness  and  satisfaction  in  your 
own  heart  will  be  reflected  on  him  ;  he  will 
i^ognise  in  you   a  new  and  superior  being. 
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He  may  not  understand  the  cause  of  the 
alteration,  but  \nll  feel  himself  drawn  to 
von  by  a  delightful  and  irresistible  influence. 
You  will  make  him  happy  from  the  pure 
and  holy  source  of  your  own  blessedness ; 
and  the  happiness  he  derives  from  you,  will 
have,  must  have,  a  purifying,  elevating  in- 
fluence on  him;  and  thus  your  love,  the 
love  of  both  of  you,  will  not  only  be  secured, 
but  will  be  increased  and  exalteA^^ 

"  Ohl"  cried  Clara,  her  eyes  beaming 
with  a  new  and  holy  aspiration.  "  You 
open  to  me  a  new  light, — a  heavenly  pro- 
spect" 

^^  Recollect  that  you  have  faculties  and 
talents  to  be  exercised  and  improved. 
Whatever  measure  of  them  has  been  given 
to  you,  you  must  use,  and  an  account  of  the 
use  to  which  you  have  applied  them  will  be 
required  of  you.    This  is  no  world  for  idle- 
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nes8.  Nothing  in  nature  stands  still,  and 
▼baterer  is  allowed  to  do  so,  in  human 
nature  especially,  becomes  mean  and  cor- 
rapt  You  are  placed  here  to  do  jour  little 
part  in  carrying  on  the  Great  Creator's 
plan,  and  by  cultiyating  your  own  means 
and  powers  of  happiness,  to  contribute  to 
the  improyement  and  happiness  of  others. 
In  your  own  case,  Clara,  you  have  unusually 
beautiful  powers  and  talents.  These  you  are 
entirely  neglecting,  not  only  to  the  injury 
of  your  mind,  but  also  to  the  destruction  of 
your  health/' 

"  I  fear  you  are  right,  my  dearest  friend. 
Iliave  no  inward  voice  contradicting  your 
▼ords.     What  can  I  do  V 

"Your  position  has  one  advantage,  one 
blessing ;  in  itself  sufficient  to  raise  you  out 
of  all  your  difficulties." 

"Ah!  what  is  it r 

VOL.  I.  F 
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"Your  child,  your  own  sweet  Bertha» 
whom  you  hare  hitherto  neglected,  much 
less  in  reference  to  her  than  to  yourself/' 

Clara  did  not  speaL  She  seemed  in  a 
manner  stunned  by  a  new  and  orerwhelming 
truth  suddenly  disclosed  to  her. 

"  We  will  together  deyise  the  means  of 
unfolding  this  lorely  child's  life :  of  pro- 
tecting this  exquisite  blossoming  period  of 
existence,  so  that  it  may  not  be  injured, — 
80  that  the  tender  bud  may  unfold  duly,  the 
flower  grow  in  beauty  daily,  and  the  fruit 
uncankered  fully  ripen." 

Clara  threw  herself  on  the  bosom  of  her 
friend,  exclaiming, — 

"  You  CTcr  hare  been,  you  are  my 
guardian  angel.  Help  me  to  obtain 
strength  to  follow  you  in  this  path/' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Bat  through  these  tears, 
Shed  at  oar  hopeless  parting,  I  can  see 
A  world  of  treason  practised  upon  yon." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 


The  two  friends  continued  their  conyer« 
sation  till  a  late  hour.  When  they  sepa- 
rated, Clara  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  reyolving  in  her  mind  the  new  view 
of  duty  which  her  friend  had  disclosed  to 
her,  and  in  contemplating  the  happy  goal  to 

F  2 
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vLich  a  practical  adoption  of  it  promised  to 
lead.  Instead  of  spending  her  boms  in  the 
bitterness  and  idleness  of  iraiting  and 
watching,  ought  she  not  to  set  this  noble 
object  before  her  as  the  great  end  of  life  ? 

To  make  his  happiness  bj  bringing  him 
under  the  influence  of  tender  and  sweet 
afiections — to  break  down  the  reserre  of  his 
nature  by  the  strength  of  gentleness — ^to 
gain  the  power  of  bearing  his  absences,  his 
irritability,  his  concealments,  by  the  devo- 
tcdncss,  the  real  and  practical  possession  of 
which  would  be  the  sign  that  true  lore  had 
made  her  capable  of  being  a  true  wife — 
this  would  be  to  convert  the  very  evils  in 
her  position  into  means  of  good.  This 
object^  this  aim  would  be  in  itself  a  happi- 
ness, would  be  in  itself  a  source  of  strengtL 
She  already  felt  in  renovated  hope  that  the 
blessing  of  heaven  would  be  on  this  purpose. 
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Oh,  if  in  the  end  it  should  be  followed  by 
the  recompense  of  success ! 

Occupied  with  such  thoughts  and  feelings 
the  time  passed  swifUj  awaj  till  Leonora 
returned  to  her,  according  to  her  promise, 
on  the  following  evening.  From  the  calmer 
manner  and  happier  expression  which  she 
perceired  in  her  young  friend,  Leonora 
hoped  that  she  had  spent  the  interval  in 
not  unprofitable  reflection.  She  herself  had 
thought  much  of  their  conversation  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  was  earnest  to  turn  it 
to  practical  account. 

"  I  see,'^  said  she,  "  that  you  have  been 
thinking  of  my  plan  of  leading  a  more 
active  and  profitable  life.'' 

"I  have,  indeed,  thought  much  of  it,*' 
replied  Clara,  "and  I  am  resolved  to 
attempt  it/' 

"  There  is  one  thing  which  may  help  you. 
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You  must  leam  to  look  at  the  realities  of 
things,  and  withdraw  your  thoughts  firom 
those  idealizations  which  end  only  in  disap- 
pointment and  bitterness.^ 

''Alas!    much    of    my    idealization    is 

already  gone.  I  hare  too  soon  become 
fiuniliar  with  imperfection." 

''  It  is  a  part  of  human  nature ;  it  is 
the  condition  of  human  life:  it  attaches 
to  the  best  of  human  beings,  and  belongs  to 
the  holiest  and  highest  of  human  afiections." 
**  Yes,  I  fear,  even  to  the  truest  love.*' 
"  To  the  truest  love  which  the  infirmities 
of  our  present  natures  permit,  and  which, 
under  our  present  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, is  attainable.  We  cannot  enjoy 
perfect  happiness,  for  we  are  not  perfect 
creatures.  The  persons  we  love  must  have 
faulU ;  it  is  bur  duty  to  see  and  acknow- 
Mg^  those  faults.** 
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'^Bat  I   thought  lore    was    imiyersally 

admitted  to  be  blind'' 
"^The  lore  that  is  blind  is  the  same  love 

tkt  has  wings.     There  is  a  lore  that  has 

eyes,  and  that  lore  is  withont  wings/' 
"  Ah !  disappointment  is  rerj  i^t  to  make 

lore  bethink  himself  of  his  wings,  and  take 

flight" 

"  Yes,  disappointment  of  unreason- 
able expectation,  that  is  the  history  of 
the  birth  and  death  of  many  a  passion. 
Passion  is  the  proper  name  for  that  sort  of 
loye ;  but  there  is  loye  of  a  higher  and 
better  nature,  not  incompatible  with  passion, 
but  above  it,  independent  of  it,  and  existing 
m  full  vigour  when  that  is  gone.  This  is 
the  love  which  we  should  cherish.  I  have 
known  those  who  would  not  hear,  and 
would  not  acknowledge  to  themselves  that 
the  object  of  their  love  had  a  single  fault. 
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The  admission  of  one  fault,  according  to 
them,  wonld  destroy  all  the  beauty  of  the 
charactor  which  they  had  idealized — ^wonld 
destroy  all  the  enchantment  of  their  vision. 
And  they  were  right ;  for  at  the  approach 
of  truth,  all  such  visions  disappear/' 

"But  how  may  we  learn,  and  become 
familiar  with  the  reality,  and  yet  keep  the 
love  r 

"  By  looking  at  our  own  faults,  and 
curing  them.  At  every  advance  which  we 
thus  ourselves  make  towards  a  more  perfect 
state,  our  own  love  will  increase,  and  that 
of  itfi  object.  Our  own  improvement  will 
act — perhaps  unconsciously,  but  not  the 
less  powerfully  or  happily,  on  the  person 
wo  love.  When  your  husband  finds  that 
your  character  is  strengthening,  and  that 
you  are  ever  cheerful,  ever  forbearing  and 
nnselfish,  because  you  have  objects  and  aims 
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beyond  the  passing  moment,  because  your 
hours  are  actiyelj  and  profitably  employed, 
the  irritability  of  his  temper  will  disappear, 
and  a  measure  at  least  of  your  own  gentle- 
ness and  sweetness  will  be  imparted  to  Imn. 
Placed  as  you  are  entirely  out  of  the  world, 
so  that  you  have  nothing  to  dirert  you 
from  this  straight  and  narrow  path,  I  really 
do  not  see  why  you  should  not  walk  in  it 
steadily,  and  why  you  should  not  in  the 
end  behold  your  husband  walking  in  it  at 
your  side.     If  this  should  be  so,  conceire  of 
the  happiness  of  that  moment,  when  you 
come  to  the  point  in  this  holy  path,  where 
the  scales  shall  fall  from  your  husband's 
ejes,  when  he  will  see  how  ralueless  are 
the  fictions   which   man  has    set    up   for 
worship,   in  comparison    with    the   truths 
which  heayen  has  implanted  in  the  human 
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heart,  and  when  he  will  cast  aside  evasionSi 
and  follow  after  that  which  is  real  and 
good,  instead  of  clinging  to  hollow 
vanities/' 

The  picture  thus  called  up  before  the 
mental  view  of  Clara,  excited  in  her  such  a 
longing  desire  to  find  this  path,  and  to  begin 
the  happy  journey  in  it,  that  she  endea- 
voured to  enable  her  friend  to  see  her  whole 
heart,  as  it  were,  in  a  mirror ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  she  told  her  everything  respect- 
ing her  husband  which  she  conceived  could 
throw  any  light  on  his  mode  of  feeling  and 
acting.  But  after  much  and  sincerely  un- 
reserved conversation  on  this  theme,  there 
ever  recurred  to  her  memory  one  incident 
that  had  passed  between  them,  with  re- 
ference to  which  she  had  hitherto  been 
entirely  silent,  and  of  which  she  felt   an 
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unconquerable  lelactance  to  speak,  thoagh 
she  was  fully  conscioas  the  truth  required 
that  she  should  now  disclose  it. 

At  length  she  said,  suddenly  and  hur^ 
ijedly,  evidently  struggling  to  fulfil  a  painful 
lesiJution : 

'^Leonora,  there  is  one  thing  which  I 
must  tell  you.  I  hare  not  yet  spoken  of  it, 
but  you  must  know  it/^ 

And  she  looked  anxiously  in  her  friend's 
&ce. 

"I  cannot  conceive  what  relation  you 
can  have  had  with  him,"  she  continued ; 
"  it  must  be  purely  a  delusion/' 

"  Relation  with  him !"  exclaimed  Leonora^ 
with  unfeigned  astonishment.  ^What  can 
you  mean  i" 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  explain 
the  mystery.  I  hare  felt  an  unaccount- 
able dread  at  telling  you  the  drcumstance ; 
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but  I  really  think  it  is  quite  a  childish 
fear. 

**  My  love  of  music,  and  his  also,  often 
took  us  to  the  Opera.  Wheneyer  we  vent 
he  always  chose  the  higher  tier  of  boxes. 
On  one  occitsion,  howerer,  when  we  got  to 
the  theatre,  by  some  mistake  of  the  people, 
our  box,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  in  the 
upper  row,  was  on  a  level  with  the  stage. 
At  first  Gerard  was  angry,  and  said  we 
sliould  return,  and  actually  began  to  leave 
the  house ;  but  wlien  we  were  half  way 
out  of  the  theatre  he  turned  back  again. 
We  had  gone,  as  usual,  early,  considerably 
before  the  beginning  of  the  opera,  but 
still  several  people  began  to  arrive,  and 
I  believe  he  wished  to  avoid  being  seen 
with  me.  According  to  his  custom  he 
sat  at  the  very  back  of  the  box.  Sud- 
denly I  forgot  everything  else,  for  I  saw 
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jOH  come  in,  and  take  your  seat  in  one  of 
the  pit  boxes  directly   opposite   ours.     I 
trembled  at  the  sight  of  you;    but  I  en- 
dearoured  to  conceal   my  agitation   from 
Wm,  and  I  said  nothing  of  my  knowledge 
that  you   were  there.     I   kept  you   con- 
rtantly  in  view,  for  I  could  hardly  bear  to 
lose  sight  of  you  for  a  moment ;  but  when- 
erer  I  moved  from  behind  the  red  curtain 
I  nearly  covered  my  face  with  my  hand- 
lerchief.     Presently   I   saw   you  look   to- 
wards our  box  ;  I  observed  that  you  looked 
straight  into  it;  not  at  me,  for  I  was  so 
much  concealed   by  the   curtain  that  you 
could  not  distinguish  me;   but  your  gaze 
was  fixed  on  Gerard.     Your  colour  went 
and  came  violently,  and  you  hid  your  face 
in  your  hands,  as  if  in  extreme  emotion. 
I  instantly  looked  round   at  Gerard.     He 
was  standing  up,  his  face  was  crimson,  then 
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it  became  pale  as  death.  Wlien  I  k>oked 
again  at  you,  you  were  calm,  and  had 
turned  away/' 

She  paused,  and  looking  into  Leonora's 
face,  she  saw  there  an  expression  of  dread- 
ful anguish* 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this!'' 
cried  Clara ;  ''  for  hearen's  sake,  teU  me  the 
truth/' 

Leonora  was  silent. 

*'  I  have  long  kept  this  circumstance  to 
myself;  but  the  time  is  come  when  you 
must  give  mc  some  explanation  of  it.  I 
implore  it  of  you." 

Leonora  continued  silent. 

"  Leonora,  your  hand  trembles,  and  is 
cold,  like  marble/' 

Still  not  a  single  word  passed  Leonora's 
Hps;  but  she  could  not  conceal  her  agita- 
tion. 
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'^  Tour  silence,  then,  confirms  mj  worst 

SQBpidoQS,'"  cried  Clara^  in  a  state  of  violent 

emotion.     ^  I  am  now  conirinced  that  jou 

bow  him,  and  that  jou  know  some  erU 

about  him.'' 

^  Go  on  with  your  narratiye,''  said  Leo* 
iiora^  faintly. 

Clara  continued.  *^  I  felt  sure  then,  as  I 
do  now,  that  jou  exchanged  looks  of  recog* 
nition.  I  turned  round  to  Gerard,  and 
said  to  him,  *You  know  Leonora, — I  am 
sure  your  eyes  met.'  His  lips  were  white, 
and  he  rolled  his  eyes,  as  he  always  does 
when  he  is  rery  augry;  but  he  gave  me 
no  answer.  In  a  few  moments,  however, 
he  proposed  that  we  should  go  home.  I 
rose  to  obey  immediately.  I  made  myself 
very  miserable.  I  pressed  questions  upon 
him.  He  was  silent  and  moody.  When 
we  reached  home  I  again  began  this  ques- 
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tioning.  A  vretched  scene  followed,  and 
I  spent  the  night  in  inexpressible  misery/' 

*'  Did  jou  again  recur  to  this  subject 
with  him  ?"  inquired  Leonora. 

*^  Often  and  often ;  it  seemed  to  have  a 
fatal  attraction  for  me ;  though  well  aware 
of  the  misery  it  would  produce,  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  continually  recur- 
ring to  this  subject/' 

*'  Did  he  never  oflTer  you  any  explanation 
ofitr 

"  Never ;  and  whenever,  by  my  indis- 
cretion, or  rather  infatuation,  I  brought  on 
a  recurrence  of  such  scenes  as  those  which 
I  just  described,  my  punishment  was,  that 
he  did  not  come  near  me  for  many  days, 
and  when  at  last  he  did,  if  I  made  the 
slightest  allusion  to  what  had  passed  he 
looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous 
pity,  and  made  me  feel  that  I  had  fallen 
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in  his  esteem;  attributing  liirhat  he  called 
mj  childish  behaviour  to  mj  not  being  in 
good  health.  Such  scenes  at  that  time 
▼ere  of  frequent  occurrence/' 

Clara,  while  giving  this  narration,  had 
placed  herself,  kneeling,  on  a  cushion  before 
I^Qora,  and  now,  on  ceasing  to  speak,  she 
looked,  with  the  most  imploring  anguish, 
into  her  friend's  eyes,  listening  for  words  of 
comfort.     But  no  words  of  comfort  came. 

"There  is  something  extraordinary,  cer- 
t^lj,  in  this,*'  said  Leonora,  after  some 
Dionients  silence,  and  then,  not  addressing 
Clara,  but  as  if  answering  to  her  own 
thoughts;  "but  the  truth  is  unknown  to 
^e— at  least  uncertain — as — it  must  be  V 

^  What  is  uncertain  ?  what  is  unknown  ?" 
^'ed  Clara.  "  What  is  the  truth  you  so 
^Qch  dread  V' 

"  My  dearest  Clara,"  said  Leonora,  sud- 

VOL.   I.  0 
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denly  rousiiig  up  and  qpeakiiig  with  greafe 
eunestness ;  *^  I  most  make  inqoizj  into  this 
matter.  Yon  hare  ^ren  me  a  dne  whidi 
I  will  follow  ouL  It  may  lead  to  nothing. 
All  maj  be  as  joa  onoe  thought  it,  amply 
a  delusion ;  but  it  may  lead  to  the  dift* 
oorerj  of  something  important  to  your 
happiness.  Until  I  know  more»  I  cannot^ 
I  will  not  hazard  a  conjecture;  and  yon 
must  gire  me  this  proof  of  your  strength — 
your  lore — ^to  question  me  no  further  on 
the  matter  at  present.'' 

Then,  after  a  short  pause,  rising  firom 
her  seat,  she  continued  :  ''  Let  us  remember 
that  the  issues  of  events  are  not  with  u& 
We  are  in  the  hands  of  an  unerring  guide. 
We  must  do  our  duty  and  bear  the  result, 
whether,  for  the  present,  joyful  or  sorrow- 
ful.'' 

^^But  why  should  we  fear  the  result  1" 
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asked  Clara,  ^'if  what  jou  hare  been 
endeaTouring  to  impress  upon  me  be  true, 
that  it  is  in  mj  own  power  to  do  so  much 
-by  earnest,  by  unfailing  exertion,— to  do 
80  Teiy  much  for  myself,  for  him,  for  us 

"  May  God  prosper  and  recompense  your 
resolntion  and  courage,'*  replied  Leonora, 
endeaYouring  to  speak  in  a  cheerful  tone, 
but  looking  so  tired  and  ill  that  it  was 
difficult  to  recognise  her  as  the  same  being 
that  had  entered  the  house  a  few  hours 
rince. 

'^One  word  more,^  resumed  Leonora, 
*^you  mentioned  that  you  had  a  picture 
of  him.  Will  you  show  it  to  me  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  it." 

"  You  shall  see  it  at  once/'  replied  Clara ; 
"  come  with  me  " 
She  led  her  to  her  sleepiDg  room.     It 
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was  fitted  up  with  the  utmost  elegance  and 
luxury.  Clara  brought  a  key  from  a  mag- 
nificent dressing-box,  and  opening  her 
escritoire,  took  out  the  locket  from  a  con- 
cealed drawer.  She  was  goiug  to  open 
the  spring,  but  Leonora  stopped  her. 

"No,  no, — ^not  now.  Give  it  me, — I 
wish  to  look  at  it  alone, — at  another  time. 
I  cannot  bear  any  fresh  agitation  now.'* 

Clara  placed  the  locket  in  her  friend's 
hands,  and  resolutely  abstained  from  making 
any  further  allusion  to  the  subject. 

On  retiring  to  rest  Leonora  requested 
that  Bertha's  little  cot  might  be  placed  in 
her  room.  It  would  soothe  me,  she  said, 
to  have  that  sweet  face  by  my  side  through 
this  one  night" 

This  request  was  complied  with  instantly; 
the  requisite  arrangements  were  made,  and 
the   friends    parted  for  the  night.     In   a 
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moment,  however,  Leonora  returned  to 
Clara's  room,  saying,  "Clara,  come  with 
me;"  and  they  went  softly  up  to  the  cot 
▼here  Bertha  lay,  with  her  little  hands 
crossed  on  her  bosom,  the  limbs  straight 
down,  and  the  head  very  slightly  bowed. 
She  looked  like  the  angels  represented  in 
old  paintings. 

The  two  friends  stood  together  looking 
^th  reverence  at  the  pure,  innocent,  un- 
conscious child, — 

**  While  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  word 
Upon  her  spirit  lay." 

They  spoke  not ;  they  scarcely  breathed ; 
"^t  while  their  hands  were  locked  in  each 
other's,  there  ascended  silently  from  the 
"Qttom  of  their  hearts  an  united  aspiration 
^^^t  they  might  be  enabled  to  do  their 
duty  in  its  highest  sense  to  this  beloved 
^ing,  and  that,  with  reference   to   them- 
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Belvea,  whatever  might  be  the  eyents  before 
them,  they  might  be  enabled  trnsfeiDgly 
to  sajy  ^Father,  thj  will,  not  mine,  be 
done/' 

Then,  kissing  each  other  without  speak- 
ing, Qlara  left  her  friend  alone  with  Bertha, 
who  slept  on,  breathing  softly  like  measured 
music  in  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

*^  There  is  a  vile,  dishonest  trick  ia  man 
More  than  in  woman  :  all  the  men  I  meet 
Appear  thus  to  me,  are  harsh  and  rude, 
And  hare  a  subtlety  in  everything 
Which  love  couM  never  know :  but  we,  fond  women, 
Harbour  the  easiest  and  smoothest  thoughts. 
And  think  all  shall  go  so  :  it  is  unjust 
That  men  and  women  should  be  matcht  together.** 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

The  moment  Leonora  was  alone,  thoughts 
full  of  anguish  pressed  npon  her.  An 
assumed  name ;  a  false  marriage.  It  was 
even  beyond  the  ruthless  course  of  men  of 
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the  world.  "Clara,  my  poor  Clara/^  she 
moaned  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart;  "the 
sense  of  your  degradation  and  your  outraged 
affection,  if  it  must  ever  be  revealed  to  you, 
will  kill  you/^ 

Leonora  had  seated  herself  by  the  table. 
She  sat  there  long  and  perfectly  still ;  but 
at  length,  resolved  to  have  full  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  her  suspicion,  which  indeed 
required  but  little  further  evidence,  she 
suddenly  opened  tlie  locket.  There  was  the 
face  she  expected — dreaded  to  see.  Her 
first  emotion  on  beholding  it  was  that  of 
deep  grief;  then  the  bitter  feelings  of  scorn 
and  contempt  agitated  her  heart,  but  out  of 
the  depths  of  her  affectionate  nature  arose 
other  and  better  trains  of  thought.  She 
rose,  and  placing  the  locket  open  on  Bertha's 
pillow,  she  solemnly  devoted  herself  to  the 
happiness  of  that  dear  child,  and  of  its 
mother. 
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But  out  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  Clara 
was  inTolved,  she  could  see  no  way  of  deli- 
Terance,  and  this  thought  renewed  all  her 
grief.  At  this  moment  her  eye  was  struck 
by  the  elegance  of  the  room,  and  the  luxury 
of  the  appointments.  **  These/'  cried  she, 
^'she  would  now  miss,  painfully  miss,  I 
fear." 

To  sleep  was  impossible ;  Leonora  con- 
tinued to  pace  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
room,  the  events  of  years  crowding  upon  her 
memory  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  pressing  themselves 
Bpon  her  attention  with  most  painful  yet 
Dot  exaggerated  force,  for  exaggeration  here 
seemed    impossible.     A    determination   to 
consult  her  brother  brought  with  it  a  recol- 
lection of  his  calm  and  earnest  character, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  strength  to  act  and  for- 
titude to  endure  arose  in  her  heart  as  she 
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thought  of  him.     With  these  feelings  she 
lay  down  and  soon  fell  adeep. 

She  awoke  in  an  hour  with  the  wretdied 
rememhranoe  that  a  great  calamity  had 
befallen  her.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
could  recal  the  comparatiye  peace  which  she 
had  attained  before  she  slept^  and  dreading 
to  sleep  again  lest  she  should  again 
have  to  encounter  these  horrible  waking 
thoughts,  she  rose  with  an  aching  heart  and 
head. 

On  turning  to  the  bed  where  Bertha  lay, 
she  was  surprised  to  see  the  child  lying  with 
her  large  blue  eyes  quietly  but  eamesdy 
looking  at  her.  Leonora  took  her  up,  half 
afraid  that  she  would  instantly  struggle  and 
cry,  but  on  the  contrary,  Bertha  laid  her 
head  on  the  bosom  of  her  new  friend  with 
as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  been 
familiar  companions  during  all  her   little 
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hk.  ^  It  must  be  with  the  sight  of  grief 
that  she  is  thas  familiar/^  thought  Leonora. 
Bat  vhaterer  might  be  the  caose,  this  ex- 
pressioa  of  tenderness  and  confidence  was 
it  the  moment  inexpressibly  comforting  to 
her. 

As  soon  as  she  had  dressed,  she  took 
Bertha  in  her  arms  and  went  to  Clara,  who 
was  still  in  bed,  after  an  uneasy  and  rest- 
less night.  Leonora  proposed  to  take 
breakfast  beside  her,  in  hopes  that  after 
she  was  herself  gone,  her  friend  might 
haye  a  few  hours  of  quiet  sleep ;  mean- 
while, avoiding  all  allusion  to  the  agitating 
topics  of  the  previous  night. 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  very  soon,'*  said 
Leonora,  rising  to  prepare  for  going,  and 
placing  the  locket  in  Clara's  hand,  "  perhaps 
to-morrow." 
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"  No,  not  to-morrow,  Leonora,  for  you 
know  he  will  be  here/' 

"  Well  then,  the  day  after ;  if  not,  you 
must  write  and  tell  me  when.  It  must, 
however,  be  very  soon,  or  I  shall  come 
without  waiting  for  an  invitation.  Now 
that  I  have  found  you  again,  I  will  not 
easily  lose  sight  of  you.  And  Bertha,  too ! 
How  I  envy  you  the  possession  of  such  a 
treasure !  If  she  were  mine,  how  rich  I 
should  feel !"  Saying  this  she  hurried  away 
amidst  affectionate  adieux. 

She  drove  straight  to  her  brother's  cot- 
tage ;  the  drive  was  not  a  long  one,  for  Dr. 
Weston's  country  residence  was  on  the  same 

side  of  London  with  Clara's  abode,  but, 
unfortunately,  he  had  already  gone  into 
town  for  the  day. 

Leonora,    therefore,    next   went    to    his 
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house   in  London,  but  she  was  again  too 
hte.    He  had  been  sent  for  to  attend  some 
ni]gent  case.     He  was,  however,  always  at 
home  between  one  and  three ;  she,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  remain,  sending  her  ser* 
rant  to  her  own  house,  to  bring  any  letters 
or  messages  that  might  have  been  left  for 
her.    He  brought  back  word  that  a  gentle- 
man had  called  twice,  inquiring  anxiously 
for  her.  Soon  afterwards  a  note  was  brought 
to  her,  which  had  been  left  by  the  writer 
himself,  telling  her  that  "  he  had  called  at 
her  house  the  night  before,  and  not  finding 
her  at  home,  had  left  word  that  he  would  call 
again  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock.     This 
momiDg  he  had  again  waited  on  her  in  vain. 
He  was .  most  desirous  to  see  her,  and  to 
have  half-an-hour's    confidential   discourse 
^ith  her  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance  to   him ;    in    the   meanwhile  he 
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remained  conyinced  that  his  honour  was 

safe  in  her  hands,  and  felt  assored  that  if 

she    had  any  sospidon   (which,  from  his 

haying  seen  her  enter  a  house  in ^  on 

an  evening  when  he  was  himself  about  to 

yisit  it,  he  thought  not  impossible,)  of  the 

subject  on  which  he  wished  to  see  her,  she 

would  not  postpone    the  opportunity   he 

sought  of  speaking  with  her !     He  would 

call  again  about  twelve,  on  his  way  to  keep 

an  appointment.     As  he   could  not  stop 

long  after  twelve,  he  must  intreat,  that  if 

she  was  not  at  home  by  that  time,    she 

would  see  him  in  the  evening,  though  in 

appointing  the  evening,  he  should  be  obliged 

to    give    up    a    most    important    engage- 
ment/^ 

The  name  affixed  to  this  note  left   no 

shadow  of  doubt  on  her  mind  of  the  truth 

of  her  suspicion. 
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'  *^  Oh,  that  my  brother  would  retoml^^  she 
cried  impatiently.  She  read  the  backs  of 
the  books  in  the  study,  turned  oyer  various 
pamphlets,  and  looked  through  the  news- 
piper  of  the  day,  but  still  he  did  not 
come. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
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"  ril  believe  thee, 
And  make  my  senses  credit  tliy  relation 
To  points  that  seem  impossible." 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive, 
That  I  should  fear  to  die  T' 

SnAKESPERE. 


While  Leonora  was  thus  anxiously  wait- 
ing  for  counsel  and  help,  Clara,  who  stood 
more  in  need  of  both  than  her  friend,  had 
no  one  to  whom  she  could  go  to  unburthen 
the  dreadful  apprehensions  which  now  op- 
pressed her,  and  which  seemed  to  gather 
strength  with  every  hour. 
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Though  Leonora  would  not  allow  her  to 

fsgeak  of  the  scene  at  the  Opera>  nor  give 

her  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  her 

extreme  agitation  m  connexion  with  it,  jet 

it  was  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  have  her 

near  her,  to  see  her,  to  hear  the  sound  of 

her  voice,  and  this  she  felt  most  acutely 

now  that  she  was  gone.     That  there  was 

some  dreadful  meaning  in  the  emotion  which 

she  had  witnessed  in  Gerard,  and  in  the 

anguish  and' terror  which  she  now  beheld  in 

Leonora  was    beyond   all  doubt.      What 

could  be  the  true  cause  ?     Who  would  re- 

sohe  this    mystery?      When    should  she 

know  the  truth  ?     Would  she  have  strength 

to  bear  it  when  at  length  the  moment  for 

disclosing  it  should  come  1 

But  what  at  present  demanded  her  imme* 
diate  attention,   what  she  must  come  to 

VOL.  I.  H 
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some  instant  decision  upon,  was  the  meeting 
with  her  husband.     In  a  few  hours  she  was 
to  join  him.     How  could  she  bear  his  pre- 
sence ?    How  could  she  look  on  him  1    Haw 
could  she  encounter  those  penetrating  eyes 
which  knew  how  to  look  into  the  depths  of 
her  heart — that  heart  which  had  hitherto 
been  laid  open  to  him  without  reserret 
"What  should  she  say  to  him  1     How  could 
she  assume  the  appearance  of  calmness  and 
frankness,  with  a  mind  distracted  and  mad- 
dened with  such  horrible  doubts  and  fore- 
bodings ?     Even  if  it  were  in  her  nature  to 
play  the  hypocrite  so  well,  that  she  could 
conceal  from  ,him  the  disorder  which  had 
invaded  the  most  sacred  recesses  of  her  soul, 
would  it  be  right  to  do  so  ?     Would  she  not 
be  detestable  for  practising  the  deception  ? 
Could  he  ever  again  place  confidence  in  her. 
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^  he  should  oomc  to  know  that  she  was 
capabk  of  appearing  before  him  in  such  an 
exterior  of  falsehood  ? 

But  then,  if  she  were  to  disclose  the  trath 

to  bim,  if  she  were  to  let  him  see  at  once 

W  real  thoughts  and  feelings — ^how  conld 

tbis  be,  in  the  open  street — before  the  public 

S^  ?    How  could  she  tell  what  her  own 

strength,  what  her  own  condition  might  be, 

^le  moment  she  approached  this  subject  ? 

-^ow  could  she  calculate  the  effect  on  him  ? 

Oh,  no !  this  must  not  be — this  risk  must 

^ot  be  run!     There  must  be  no   expla- 

^lation,  no  approach  to  it  till   thej  were 

alone. 

Then  it  was  clearly  impossible  that  she 
could  meet  him  this  morning  on  horseback. 
Hiat  was  out  of  the  question ;  she  had  not 
strength  for  it.  Her  very  existence  might 
be  endangered  by  it.     She  would  write  and 

H  2 
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►"^lie  iiisUuitl}'  sat  do 
and  sealed  and  addre 
be  ready  for  his  serrai 
I  the  horses.     But  no  sc 

j  this,  than  another  train 

I  her  mind,  bringing  with 

difficulties. 

This  note  would  certa 
to  her  in  half-an-hour  aft 
What  should  she  saj  to  1 
all  had  she  to  tell  him  ? 
Leonora,  that  they  had  g* 
subject — the  painful  scei 
that  they  had  made  th< 
about  it,  as  everybody  al^ 
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else!  No  Dew  fact  had  been  brought  to 
li^t ;  nothing  certain  had  been  discovered  I 
All  might  still  be  simply  delusion.  That 
vas  Leonora's  own  expression.  She  was 
gone  to  make  inquiry.  She  might  even 
abeady  be  in  possession  of  the  delightful 
troth,  that  they  had  been  distressing  them- 
Belyes  for  nothing.  Until  she  had  seen  her 
again,  until  she  knew  the  nature  of  the 
information,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  which 
she  was  gone  in  search,  it  would  be  to  the 
last  degree  unjust,  it  would  be  also  foolish, 
it  would  be  even  criminal  to  say  a  word  to 
Gerard  on  the  subject. 

To  Gerard  !  Her  beloved  Gerard !  He 
who  loved  her  with  such  intensity  and  devo- 
tedness !  He  to  whom  she  was  an  object  of 
adoration !  He  who  would  willingly  pro- 
tect her  from  every  external  evil,  and  save 
her  from  every  painful  thought  and  feeling ! 
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He  to  whom  she  had  given  herself  bodj  and 
soul  for  ever !  He  whom  she  loved  more 
than  words  can  express,  and  more  than  she 
sometimes  seemed  capable  of  bearing  I  How 
oonld  he  do  anything  to  injure  her !  How 
oonld  she  imagine  that  he  would  not  care 
for  her  happiness  more  than  she  could  for 
her  own !  How  could  she  harbour  an  evil 
thought  of  him! 

Yes,  Leonora  was  right,  this  was  the 
touchstone  of  love.  This  power  of  confiding, 
loving  trust.  It  was  easy  to  place  confi- 
dence where  faith  was  never  tried ;  the  true 
trial  was  to  maintain  it  under  circumstances 
which  might — and  which  but  for  love,  wotdd 
beget  distracting,  appalling  doubts  and 
fears! 

Whether  she  had  really  profited  by  the 
lessons  of  Leonora,  or  whether  what  she 
had  till  this  time  been  resolving  to  do  were 
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mere  idle  pretension  was  now  brought  to 
the  test.    She  was  indeed  put  upon  her 
trial  sooner  than  she  expected,  and  under 
circumstances  more  diflBcult — oh,  how  far 
more  difficult  than  she  could  have  imagined  t 
But  who  was  allowed  to  choose  the  time, 
^  place,  the  circumstances  of  their  day  of 
probation?     Her  day  was  come,  her  rery 
iour !  She  would  fulfil  it ;  she  would  prove 
4ithful  to   herself — ^to  him!      She   would 
'Balize  the  picture  which   she  had  herself 
imagined.     She  would  act  up  to  the  stan- 
dard which  she  had  fixed  for  herself.     She 
would  "  make  him  happy  by  bringing  him 
under  the   influence  of  tender  and   sweet 
affections.       She    would   break   down   the 
reserve   of  his  nature  by  the  strength  of 
gentleness!     She   would  struggle  with   his 
irritability,  she  would  bear  with  his  conceal- 
ments,  by   acting  towards  him  with  that 
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trust,  that  deTotedness,  which  would  proye 
to  him  that  she  was  a  true  wife !'' 

She  threw  her  note  into  the  fire.  She 
instantly  began  to  get  ready  for  riding. 
She  was  soon  dressed.  She  almost  covered 
her  little  Bertha  with  kisses.  Never  before 
had  that  child  appeared  to  her  so  beaati- 
fill — never  before  had  she  felt  it  to  be  so 
dear  to  her! 

She  was  at  the  window,  watching  for  the 
coming  of  the  horses,  half-an-hour  before 
they  arrived.  Punctually  at  the  moment 
they  came.  She  was  on  horseback  imme- 
diately, and  she  rode  rapidly  to  tlxe  place 
appointed  for  the  meeting. 

No  one  was  there.  She  was,  indeed,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  too  soon.  As  she 
arrived  at  the  spot,  she  heard  the  neigh- 
bouring chapel  clock  striking  a  quarter  to 
two.     This  was  well.     It  would  give  her 
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6ne  to  prepare.  She  must  not  appear 
agitated  or  excited.  Her  success  would  bo 
—oh !  if  she  could  achieve  it ! — to  welcome 
in  her  usual  manner  that  dear  foim — to 
look  with  her  wonted  joj  on  those  beautiful 
features! 

As  the  chimes  rung  out  the  next  quarter, 
Merton  rode  up  to  the  spot..  He  was  pale, 
though  he  preserved  his  usual  quiet  man- 
ner, and  he  cast  on  Clara  an  earnest  and 
searching  glance ;  but  when  he  saw  her 
beaming  countenance,  and  heard  her  joyfid 
welcome,  the  colour  returned  to  his  lips ;  an 
^^pression  of  satisfaction,  or  rather  of 
Wumph,  gladdened  his  countenance,  and 
'c  addressed  his  wife  by  the  most  endear- 
^H  epithets.  This  pleasure,  which  shone 
^W  with  a  softened  lustre  from  his  eyes, 
which   seemed    to    be   reflected  from 
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eyerj  feature,  sent  through  Clara's  heart  a 
flood  of  joy,  which,  iu  its  turn,  re-acted  on 
him ;  for  she  gave  unrestrained  expression 
to  her  happj  emotions. 

They  quickened  their  pace.  They  soon 
felt  that  peculiar  exhilaration  which  the 
motion  of  a  well-bred,  well-trained  horse,  in 
rapid  motion,  gives  to  the  rider.  Clara  was 
a  good  horsewoman.  Her  soft,  elastic,  and 
well-proportioned  figure  gave  her  an  excel- 
lent seat  on  horseback  ;  her  riding  dress 
became  her;  and  altogether  she  afforded 
one  of  the  most  graceful  sights  that  England 
can  boast  of, — a  lady  who  rides  well.  Her 
complexion,  always  transparent,  had  now  a 
bright  and  rosy  hue,  produced  by  the  ex- 
citing movement;  and  the  sweet  emotions  of 
which  her  heart  was  full,  gave  to  her  coun- 
tenance an  expression  of  surpassing  beauty. 
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Her  husband  gazed  on  her  with  a  pride  and 
satisfaction  greater  perhaps  than  he  had 
erer  felt  before. 

The  influence  which  the  state  of  her 
feeling,  the  result  of  her  own  confiding 
affection,  had  thus  manifestly  produced 
upon  that  of  her  husband,  gave  to  Clara  an 
htexpressible  pleasure.  "  Oh!  my  Leonora^** 
die  said,  inwardly,  "  if  I  could  but  make 
yott  conscious  of  this — if  you  could  but 
^taess  this  blessed  result  of  your  teaching ! 
^^  I  am  at  last  in  the  right  path.  Now 
I  see  the  meaning  of  this  heavenly  duty 
Oh!  that  I  may  never  again  fail  in  it !'' 

They  rode  on  and  on.  At  last,  on 
^ing  suddenly  a  sharp  angle  in  the  road, 
Clara  saw,  at  a  spot  where  several  ways 
^et,  a  finger-post  pointing  the  "road  to 
fiichmond."  They  were,  indeed,  already  in 
this  very  road,  on  their  way  to  Richmond. 
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Clara's  eyes  instantly  filled  with  tears  of 
tender  emotion. 

"  Thank  you,  my  Gerard ;  you  are  then 
giving  me  the  pleasure  I  have  so  long  wished 
for.  Thank  you,"  she  said,  riding  close  up 
to  him,  and  giving  him  her  hand. 

He  took  her  hand ;  he  gazed  on  her  as  if 
he  were  at  this  moment  looking  on  all  that 
was  dear  to  him  in  life.  Suddenly  he 
dropped  her  hand,  and  his  face  became 
crimson.  Neither  of  them  had  observed 
till  he  was  close  upon  them,  a  gentleman 
on  horseback,  who,  however,  had  evidently 
seen  what  had  passed  between  them,  for 
there  was  a  peculiar  smile  on  his  counte- 
nance, as  he  slackened  his  pace  on  approach- 
ing them. 

Nodding  familiarly  to  Merton,  while  he 
stared  impudently  in  Clara's  face,  he  said : 

"  How  are  you,  Ashford  ?     I  have  just 
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been  to  jour  house,  to  call  on  Ladj  Ash- 
ford,  to  apologize  for  not  waiting  on  her 
and  jou  last  night.^ 

Mr.  Merton  stared  at  him,  apparently  in 
utter  confusion  and  dismay. 

"  Your  lady  is  not  at  home/^  he  conti- 
nned ;  then  riding  closer  up  to  Merton,  and 
looking  at  Clara,  with  an  odious  expression 
in  his  eyes,  he  added,  "  Shall  I  say,  if  I 
meet  her  ladyship,  that  I  have  seen  you — 
in  good  company  V' 

Merton  hurried  on  in  silence. 

"What  did  he  say?"  cried  Clara: 
"What  did  he  caU  your' 

Merton  remained  silent. 

"Why  did  he  talk  of  coming  to  our 
house  last  night?  Who  is  heV  again 
burst  from  her  lips. 

Merton  had  turned  from  her,  and  ap- 
peared not  to  hear  her ;  but  began  to  point 
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out  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  that  lay 
at  their  feet,  as  they  now  reached  the  top  of 
Richmond  Hill. 

But  what  to  her  was  this  richest  speci- 
men of  the  luxuriance  of  English  scenerj, 
dark  with  the  shades  of  its  tufted  woods  I 
What  cared  she  for  that  magnificent  bend 
in  the  calm,  cold  river !  What  beauty  for 
her  was  there  in  the  soft,  warm,  deep 
azure  that  bounded  the  horizon!  All 
seemed  a  mockery  to  her.  Without  com- 
prehending precisely  the  reason,  she  was 
conscious  that  she  had  received  an  insult ; 
and  she  felt  her  heart  swell,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  blinded  and  dazzled. 

An  '^intoxication  of  happiness,  especially 
when  founded  mainly  on  a  self-centred  and 
self-sustained  train  of  thought,  called  up 
at  the  command  of  the  will,  is  apt,  when 
a  fact  is  suddenly  presented  not  in  harmony 
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with  the  assomption  on  which  the  whole 
soperstiaictare  of  happiness  is  based,  to  end 
in  a  painful  reynlsion.  So  it  was  with 
Clara.  Uncalled  for  bj  her  and  perfectly 
beyond  her  control,  there  now  came  back, 
fith  ten-fold  force,  gloomy  and  suspicious 
thoQghts,  which  a  few  minutes  before  she 
had  belieyed  gone  for  eyer. 

Directing  his  horse's  head  towards  the 
approach  to  a  handsome  yilla,  Merton 
suddenly  drew  up  and  stopped.  He  turned 
to  address  Clara ;  he  saw  that  there  was 
a  cloud  on  her  brow,  which  he  did  not  for 
the  present  even  attempt  to  remoye. 
"I  haye  business  here,"  he  said,  "per- 

h^s  it  will  not  be  yery  disagreeable  to  you 

to   wait    five    minutes.      I    shall  not  be 

loDger.'' 
Then  desiring  the  groom  to  ride  ^close 

up  to  his  lady,  he  said  to  him,  "  If  I  should 
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be  detained  longer  than  I  expect,  or  if  any 
carriages  should  come  this  way,  which 
would  disturb  Mrs.  Merton's  horse,  then 
immediately  turn  up  that  lane/' 

Fiye  minutes  passed ;  they  were  uneasy 
minutes.  All  the  time  Clara's  horse  made 
her  very  uncomfortable  by  his  eflforts  to 
follow  Merton's ;  presently  he  neighed  to 
another  horse  feeding  in  the  grounds,  and 
became  still  more  restless  as  the  latter 
galloped  close  to  the  palings.  Ten  minutes 
passed;  still  she  was  kept  waiting,  and 
her  difficulty  to  keep  her  horse  quiet  was 
increasing  with  every  minute's  delay. 

Suddenly,  an  open  carriage,  with  ladies 
in  it,  approached  at  a  rapid  pace  the  spot 
where  she  was  waiting  with  the  groom 
beside  her ;  then  it  drove  round  the  turning 
in  the  road  and  came  straight  towards 
them. 
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At  the  sight  of  this  carriage,  with  a  look 

ofdismaj,  scarcely  remembering  to  touch 

Us  liat,  the  groom  said,  in  an  accent  almost 

^  dictatorial  as  that  of  his  master,  *'  We 

must  go  up  the  road,  ma'am/' 

"I  choose  to  wait  here/'  replied 
Clara. 

"But  I  dare  not  disobey  master/'  re- 
torted the  groom. 

At  this  moment  Merton  appeared  at  the 
gate  of  the  ayenue,  and  the  carriage  passed 
Clara,  so  that  it  met  Merton  about  a 
hundred  paces  from  the  spot  where  the 
worses  were  standing.  Clara  could  hear 
exclamations  from  the  ladies,  though  with- 
^t  distinguishing  the  words  they  said. 
Merton  had  stopped,  was  close  by  the 
^age  door,  leant  from  his  horse  upon 
^t  and  shook  the  hand  of  a  lady,  who  kept 
holding  his  in  her  own.     She  was  a  hate- 

VOL.   I.  I 
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fol-lookiug,  bold  woman;  Clara  could  at 
any  distance  feel  sure  of  that.  Merton 
was  smiling  and  talking  eagerly.  The 
ladies  looked  towards  her  and  then  at 
Merton,  as  if  asking  some  question  about 
her.  He  answered  with  a  gesture  that 
seemed  to  say  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  her  or  why  she  stood  there.  She 
was  conscious  that  Merton  saw  her  all  this 
time,  and  saw  her  angrily. 

Just  then  the  ladies  looked  away  at 
something  on  the  other  side,  and  Merton 
at  that  moment  made  a  gesture  to  the 
groom,  who  thereupon,  as  if  in  despair, 
caught  at  her  bridle-rein  with  a  view  to 
lead  her  into  the  lane.  At  that  action 
her  insulted  feelings  boomed  through  every 
pulse  ;  her  head  throbbed ;  a  sort  of  frenzy 
seized  her;  she  shook  off  the  servant's 
^^wd  and  struck  the    spirited  horse,    on 
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fliich  she  was  mounted^  yiolentlj  with  her 
vliip.  He  reared,  plunged,  and,  before 
there  was  time  for  help,  Clara  lay  beneath 
\m  on  the  ground 

Exclamations— shrieks  from  the  carriage 
— Herton's  embarrassment  and  terror — the 
groom's  dismay — what  were  thej  at  such  a 
moment!  to  the  suflferer  who  lay  there — 
Bothing.  She  was  motionless  and  insensible, 
while  the  frightened  horse  kicked  her  again 
aad  again,  in  his  efforts  to  raise  himself. 

Prompt  efforts  were  made  to  rescue  her 
from  her  perilous  position,  and  she  was 
carried  into  the  villa.  In  about  an  hour 
her  consciousness  returned,  but  her  pain, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  was  so  dreadful, 
that  death  would  have  been  welcome  to  her 
at  the  moment  to  end  all  at  once. 

Her  moans  gave  the  first  indication  to 
tiioae  around  her  that  life  was  not  extinct* 

1  2 
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There  was  a  surgeon  busied  about  her.  She 
was  Ijring  on  a  bed  in  a  handsome  room. 
She  was  still  dressed  in  her  riding  habit. 
There  were  two  ladies  in  the  room,  who 
looked  with  anxious  terror  at  her.  The 
surgeon's  face  was  full  of  compassion.  She 
articulated  a  few  words  with  diflBculty,  try- 
ing to  ask  for  Mertou.  Perhaps  he  was 
gone  away,  too  angry  with  her  to  care 
whether  she  lived  or  died.  Perhaps  that 
dreadful  result  had  come,  which  she  had 
been  taught  to  expect  would  follow  the  dis- 
covery of  their  marriage.  A  moment's 
thought  decided  her  course.  She  tried  to 
ask  for  him  as  if  she  were  nothing  to  him. 
Some  one  came  hurriedly  into  the  room ;  it 
was  he ! — ^pale  as  death, — an  expression  of 
agony  on  his  face  so  intense,  that  Clara 
could  not  but  sec  at  once  how  deeply  she 
was  loved, — how  severe  the  suflFering  that 
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kad  been   caused  bj   her   calamity.     The 
tarn  current  of  love  once   more  flowed 
Uck  to  her   aching  heart.     Loyo,    which 
voold  naturally  have  prompted  her  to  lay 
ber  suffering  head  on  the  breast  of  that 
belored  husband,  that  she  might  die  there 
or  lire  and  sufier  longer,  and  find  her  an-^ 
pish  soothed  by  the  expression  of  his  sym- 
pathy.   But  for  her,  love  did  none  of  this ; 
It  did  more ;   it  chained  her  tongue,  re- 
trained her  manner,  attuned  the  expression 
of  her  tender,  loving  eyes,  and  enabled  her 
*t  this  solemn  moment,  which  she  believed 
to  be  her  last  on  earth,  with  death  at  her 
^de,  accompanied  by  more  than  his  usual 
terrors, — with  pain  as  her  only  handmaid, 
■^to  look  at  Morton  and  address  her  feeble 
accents  to  him,  as  if  he  were  a  stranger, 
meekly  requesting  that  she  might  see  her 
friend.  Dr.  Weston. 
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Merton's  white,  trembling  lips  were  hardly 
able  to  pronormce  the  assurance,  that  h^ 
Irish  should  be  complied  with. 

Clara  heard  the  expression  of  wonder  on 
the  part  of  the  ladies  at  his  nervousness. 
She  also  heard  them  ask  for  a  Court  Guide, 
to  find  where  this  Dr.  Weston  liyed.  She 
did  not  hear  how  he  silenced  them ;  she 
was  conscious  when  thej  left  the  room ;  she 
then  once  more  made  an  effort  to  speak. 
Merton  was  in  a  moment  at  her  side ;  she 
murmured,  "  Leonora  Castelli.*'  This  was 
all,  for  then  came  more  pain  and  blessed 
unconsciousness. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Ceaae  to  lament  for  that  thou  can'st  not  help, 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st." 

Shakespere. 


Ve  return  to  Leonora,  whom  we  left 
^^xiously  "waiting  for  her  brother,  in  his 
"^TdTj.  Her  suspense  was  at  last  at  an 
^d,  for  a  carriage  droTe  past  the  window 
^nd  stopped,  and  two  minutes  afterwards 
l^r.  Weston  was  in  the  room. 
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**  I  haye  seen  Clara  Harrington,*^  said 
Leonora,  hastening  towards  him. 

"  And  your  fears  have  been  realized?'* 

"  Far  more  than  realized.  Her  letter 
led  me  to  suspect  an  unhappy  marriage. 
I  have  found  her  surrounded  by  luxury, 
the  object  of  a  devoted  love,  and  more 
worthy  of  it  than  ever, — more  lovely, — 
more  charming  in  her  grace  and  sweetness ; 
but  the  love  is  lavished  on  her  by  a  man 
who  is  not  her  husband." 

"  Impossible !  that  cannot  be, — her  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  on  that  point  render  it 
impossible ;  nothing  could  exceed  the  inno- 
cence and  purity  of  her  character." 

"  But  she  has  been  deceived, — cruelly, 
and  heartlessly  deceived.  She  is  perfectly 
unconscious  that  she  is  not  a  wife." 

"  How  can  this  be?" 

"  She  went  through  the  ceremony  of  a 
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iDamage,  bat  it  most  have  been  a  feigned 

**  How  do  you  know  that  1" 

"  I  know  the  man  who  calls  himself  her 
Iinsband.  His  name  is  not  Merton.  He  is 
a  nobleman,  and  was  married  last  year  to 
*  Scotch  lady  of  rank/' 

Dr.  Weston  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
▼alked  in  an  agitated  manner  across  the 
room 

"  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  say  V  said 
^  suddenly  stopping,  and  turning  towards 
Ws  sister.  "  Do  you  know  this  man  1  and 
^d  you  see  him  yesterday  V^ 

"^  I  do  not  mean  that  I  saw  him  there. 
Sue  eipected  him,  but  he  did  not  come; 
J>ttt  I  do  know  him." 

"You  may  be  mistaken.  Why  do  you 
^ak  so  confidently  V 

''Because  the  circxmistances  which  have 
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come  to  my  knowledge  place  it  beyond  all 
doubt.  Besides,  she  showed  me  his  picture. 
You  remember  her  taste  for  painting.  She 
has  made  a  portrait  of  him,  from  memory, 
in  one  of  his  frequent  absences  from  her. 
The  picture  she  showed  me  is  that  of  the 
nobleman  I  speak  of.  Her  beautiful  diild 
also  is  his  image.'' 

'*  Leonora,  this  is  a  grave  matter.  I  may 
saj,  an  awful  one.  Before  we  take  a  step 
in  it  we  must  be  sure  to  demonstration  of 
our  facts.  You  may  possibly  be  mistaken 
still ;  likenesses  frequently  deceive  us,  and 
you  probably  only  know  this  nobleman  as 
a  casual  acquaintance." 

"  No,  I  am  not  mistaken, — I  wish  I 
could  believe  it  possible  1  But  in  order  to 
make  you  understand  the  cause  of  my 
unhappy  conviction,  I  must  advert  to  dr- 
comstances  painful  to  my  memory,  and  go 
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hd  to  times  past,  \rhich  you  and  I  rarelj 
tOQch  upon." 

''I  grieve  to  pain  yon,  my  dear  Leonora^ 
bot  we  most  be  dear  on  this  point.^ 

*  Ton  remember  meeting  me  at  Dover, 

*Dd  our  making  the  journey  together,  when 

*  took  refuge  irith  you  from  the  misery  of 

^y  most  unhappy  marriage.     Ton  remem- 

^t"  it  was  then   that  we  saw  our  dear 

^^*i^kn  for  the  first  time.'* 

*  I  remember  it  perfectly.** 

**  And  you  recollect  a  young  nobleman 

^lio  was  our  fellow  traveller  for  a  con- 

^derable  time.     It  is  he  who  is  Clara's 

^l^tended  husband.     He  saw  both   Clara 

^d  myself  then  for  the  first  time,  and  he 

has  been  destined  to  exert  a  strange  in* 

fluence  over  the  fate  of  each  of  us.     He 

was  the  Lord  Ashford  you  have  often  heard 

lie  speak  of.    But  of  the  very    painful 
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^^^itomstances  at  that  time  placed  it 
^  our  power  to  afford  her  the  pro- 
she  too  much  needed.     I  was  in 
^hmga  country,   and  jou  were  wholly 
to    devote    yourself   to    such    a 

'I  would  hare  done  so  if  I  had  compre* 
mded  the  danger — if  I  could  have  fore- 
Mi  the  consequence/' 

**  I  apprehend  she  kept  away  from  you  V 

"She  did;  I  heard  nothing  of  her  for 
iiaj  months." 

"  Her  position  was  one  of  which  she  could 
cvcely  talk  with  freedom  to  a  man.  If  I 
^been  near  her,  I  might  have  shielded 
«  from  this  treachery/' 

"You  met  with  Lord  Ashford  in  Flor- 
sucef 

"Yes.  He  interested  me  extremely. 
*l^re  was  something   ardent  and  enthu- 
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circamstances  which  attended  my  acquaint^ 
ance  with  him  I  have  never  informed  you. 
I  have  wished  to  say  as  little  as  I  could  of 
the  errors  of  my  husband,  and  you  in  your 
noble  affection  never  asked  any  explana* 
tions  of  me." 

^^  Because  I  have  always  had  perfect 
confidence  in  you,"  replied  Dr.  Weston, 
looking  at  his  sister  with  tender  emotion. 

"  When  I  returned  to  Italy  I  again  met 
with  Lord  Ashford  in  Florence.  Of  that 
return,  so  strongly  opposed  by  you,  and 
which  produced  no  result  but  bitterness, 
I  have  just  discovered  another  fruit. 
Had  I  remained  I  should  have  watched 
over  Clara,  and  saved  her  from  this  mis- 
fortune. As  it  was,  she  was  left  too  un* 
protected  in  her  perilous  profession.  If  I 
had  then  possessed  the  means  now  at  my 
command  she  should  not  have  continued  iix 
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it  Gmmmstances  at  that  time  placed  it 
cot  of  our  power  to  afford  her  the  pro- 
tection she  too  much  needed.  I  was  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  you  were  wholly 
imable  to  deyote  yourself  to  such  a 
diarge.^ 

''I  would  hare  done  so  if  I  had  compre- 
hended the  danger — if  I  could  have  fore- 
seen the  consequence." 

"  I  apprehend  she  kept  away  from  you  1" 

"She  did;  I  heard  nothing  of  her  for 
many  months/' 

"  Her  position  was  one  of  which  she  could 
scarcely  talk  with  freedom  to  a  man.  If  I 
liad  been  near  her,  I  might  have  shielded 
her  from  this  treachery." 

"You  met  with  Lord  Ashford  in  Flor- 
ence T 

"Yes.  He  interested  me  extremely. 
There  was  something  ardent  and  enthu- 
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siastic  in  his  character^  though  his  aimi 
and  motives  were  narrow  and  confined 
within  the  circle  of  his  caste.  But  he 
had  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  har- 
monizing wcU  with  his  uncommon  beauty 
of  face  and  form,  and  a  highly  cultivated 
intellect.  There  was  with  him,  as  his  com- 
panion, a  baronet,  older  than  himself,  and 
in  every  way  inferior  to  him ;  gross  and 
dissolute  in  appearance  and  manner.  Led 
by  him,  I  do  not  doubt.  Lord  Ashford 
fell  into  the  dissipated  set  that  surrounded 
my  husband,  and  I  soon  perceived  that 
they  were  drawing  him  into  the  habits 
of  a  desperate  gambler.  I  remonstrated 
with  Castelli  in  vain,  but  I  resolved  to 
save  my  young  countryman,  if  possible, 
and  I  made  so  energetic  an  appeal  to  his 
better  feelings  that  I  succeeded." 
"  It  was  worthy  of  yourself  to  do  so.*' 
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''Oastelli  soon  peroeived  the  change.  I 
nukde  no  secret  of  the  part  I  had  taken 
m  it;  and  the  absurd  jealonsj,  which  gave 
08  all  so  much  snfferiDg^  was  the  result,  fol- 
lowed bj  his  public  insult  and  challenge  to 
Lord  Ashford.  But  the  ferer,  which  ended 
in  his  death,  put  an  awful  stop  to  alL'' 

Leonora  shuddered  as  these  eyents 
crowded  to  her  recollection,  and  for  a  little 
while  she  sunk  into  a  mournful  silence.  The 
pressure  of  her  brother's  hand  roused  her, 
and  she  continued, — 

^I  declined  seeing  Lord  Ashford  again, 
though  he  made  several  attempts  to  induce 
me  to  do  so.  After  the  first  anguish  of  my 
grief  was  over,  I  endeavoured,  as  you  know, 
to  find  consolation  in  trying  to  repair  some 
of  the  many  calamities  which  his  libertine 
course  had  brought  down  on  many  a  poor 
victim.     But  how  little  can  time  or  money 
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— ^though  I  had  now  so  much  at  my  dis- 
posal— repair  such  injuries. 

''Lord  Ashford^  I  presume,  must  have 
heard  of  my  intercourse  with  these  outcasts^ 
for  he  wrote  a  strong  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  me,  on  the  crime  of  outraging  the  worlds 
Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  England^ 
It  was  not  long  after  this  that  I  receiyed 
a  letter  from  Clara,  which  alarmed  me. 
It  was  written  in  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
first  love,  hut  without  naming  the  object 
of  it.  I  had  learned  too  much  in  my 
miserable  experience  to  trust  to  purity  as 
a  safeguard  in  this  worid,  and  I  prepared 
instantly  to  return  to  her." 

"  But  you  were  too  late !" 

"  On  the  eve  of  my  departure  I  received 
another  letter,  that  letter  I  have  already 
shown  you ;  written  in  an  agony  of  grief 
and  shame.      Mr.   Morton,  so  she  called 
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^  lorer,  had  endeavoured  to  make  her 
iis  mistress.  Some  of  her  expressions  in 
tlutt  letter  now  return  to  me  with  a  fatal 
Mnpoit  *  Sooner/  said  she,  *  woidd  I  de- 
wend  aliye  into  the  grave.  Mj  mother's 
degradation  and  all  she  had  to  suffer  come 
to  me  like  a  warning.  Oh !  my  Leonora, 
if  I  were  of  the  Catholic  faith  I  would  fly 
to  those  good  nuns  in  Italy,  among  whom 
I  spent  the  two  happiest  years  of  my  life, 
^i  become  one  of  them,  and  renounce 
^  wretched  world  for  ever.' " 

"  Yes,  I  remember  those  expressions  well. 
^^J  now  seem  like  mournful  forebodings  of 
*^  inevitable  fate." 

"  I  lost  no  time,  as  you  know,  in  seeking 
*^f  her,  but  when  I  arrived  in  London  she 
^^  not  to  be  found." 

"  But  Lord  Ashford — ^how  do  you  iden- 
%  him  with  this  Merton  T 
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"  By  a  singular  circamstance — ^ 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  a  riolenl 
knock  at  the  door  which  had  rapidly  sao 
ceeded  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  dashinj 
past  the  window.  Dr.  Weston  receired  ai 
urgent  message  to  see  a  gentleman  who  wai 
waiting  for  him  in  the  next  room.  He  lef 
his  sister,  but  in  a  few  seconds  returned 
looking  horror-stricken. 

He  was  followed  into  the  room  by  Lore 
Ashford.  A  few  hurried  words  fi-om  hei 
brother  told  Leonora  of  the  accident  thai 
had  occurred.  Dr.  Weston  was  making 
rapid  preparations  to  go  out. 

Lord  Ashford,  turning  to  Leonora,  said 
"  Will  you  accompany  Dr.  Weston  ?  I  wai 
on  my  way  to  seek  you,  to  beg  this  faTou] 
of  you,  at  her  request." 

Leonora  instantly  began  to  prepare  to 
accompany  her  brother. 
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"Perhaps  on  the  way,*"  resumed  Lord 

Ashford,  "  yon  will  explain  to  your  brother 

tty  position  and  Clara's.      I  trust  I  may 

'^y  on  his  secrecy  as  a  man  of  honour.     I 

*^ov  I  may  confide  in  you  as  my  friend. 

^OQ  will  see  the  dangers  that  surround  me 

^  every  side.     My  wife,  Lady  Ashford, 

*^d  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dalton,  are  there  now. 

•*  dread  to  go  back,  lest   some   accident 

^^^ould  have  revealed ^yet  I  ought  to  rely 

^^  the  love  of  that  sufiering  angel.  On 
^^i*  account,  too,  for  God's  sake,  avoid 
^^planations.'* 

Dr.  Weston,   to  his  repeated   question, 
i  may  rely  on  you  ?"  drily  replied,  "  You 
^ay/' 

As  Dr.  Weston  walked  coldly  and  stiffly 

^^ay,  to  inquire  if  the  carriage  were  ready, 

^rd   Ashford   stood  leaning   against   the 

^all,  broken  down  with  grief,  pale  as  death, 
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his  bands  trembling  so  violentlj  that  1 
bat  and  whip  had  both  fallen  on  the  flo 
He  remained  thus  a  few  seconds,  who 
imconscious;  then  suddenly  rousing  hi 
sel^  and  seeing  Leonora  still  there,  he  cri 
out  violently,  "Why  are  you  not  gone 
He  then  rushed  out  of  the  room,  a 
mounting  his  horse,  rode  away  as  furion 
as  be  bad  come. 
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CHAPTER  VTII. 

The  everlasting  No  had  said ;  ^  Behold  thon  art 
^rleas^  oatcast^  and  the  Universe  is  mine."* 

Carlyle. 


Itas  unhappy  Clara's  life  was  endangered, 

^t  only  bj  the  injuries  proceeding  from 

^^  fall  from  her  horse ;  the  following  day 

^^ught  with  it  a  certainty  that  fever,  of  a 

^^Tj  severe   character,    produced    by    the 

Cental  anguish  she  had  endured,  had  set  in. 
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Throughout  these  sufferings,   which  lastedS 
for  many  weeks,  her  two  friends  watchecL- 
faithfully  over  her.     Dr.  Weston,  in  addi- 
tion to  several  other  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, called  in  by  Lord  Ashford,  saw  her^ 
daily.     But  great   as   was   their  skill,  alL 
they  prescribed  would  have  been  unavailing^ 
but   for  the   patient,   intelligent,   watchful 
nursing   of  Leonora.     She  had  a   profes- 
sional nurse  to  assist,  for  the  duties  to  be 
performed  were  incessant;    but  her  clear, 
calm  intelligence  superintended  the  whole. 

As  soon  as  the  physicians  at  Lord  Ash- 
ford's  villa  at  Richmond  felt  convinced  that 
fever,  not  merely  symptomatic,  had  attacked 
Mrs.  Merton,  they  announced  the  fact  to 
Lady  Ashford  and  Mrs.  Dalton,  who  were 
still  there.  Notwithstanding  the  reaUy 
kind  sympathy  of  the  former,  which  would 
have  induced  her  to   stay  till  the    poor 
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stranger's  sofierings  were  mitigated,  and 
notwithBtaiiding  the  restless  inqmsitiFeneBS 
of  &e  latter,  which  had  detected  something 
beyond  mere  pitj  or  startled  nerrousness  in 
the  agitation  of  her  brother-in-law,  so  that 
Bhe  would  hare  risked  a  great  deal  in  order 
to  remain  on  the  spot,  yet  the  word  "feyei^ 
inspired  both  with  so  much  horror,  that 
^r  the  announcement  thej  left  the  house, 
remaining  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
grounds  till  the  carriage  was  ready,  and 
thej  then  proceeded  to  town. 
"  This  is  a  wise  precaution  on  the  part  of 

ter  ladyship  and  Mrs.  Dalton,^'  said  Dr. 

Sackvillcw 
Dr.  Weston  gave  his  usual   quiet  smile, 

but  said  nothing. 
When  Leonora  heard   they  were  gone, 

she  expressed  great    satisfaction ;    for   she 

had  conceived  an  aversion — most  unusual 


nioumfiillT,  but  yet  witli  ho 
for  the  better  had  takvn  ] 
Clara  had  scorcelj  spoken 
vord.  Her  delirinm  hai 
terror,  and  shown  itself  I 
paroxysms  of  horror ;  bul 
spoken  so  as  to  be  intelli^ 
of  the  disease  vas  nov  on 
men  had  considered  her  1 
deddedlj  better ;  bat  thoqf 
if  she  knew  those  t 
jet   noTer 
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"Nearly  five  weeks." 

"  Mj  God  1       What   has    become     of 
Berthar 
"*  She  is  safe  and  well,''  said  Dr.  Weston, 
^ho  had  come  in  unobserred. 

''She  is  safe  and  well! — ^jou  tell  me 
I'' 

''She  is  safe,  and  as  happy  as  she  can 
without  yon.  She  has  been  all  this 
e  with  her  nnrse  at  Leonora's,  and  has 
n  seen  by  her  or  by  me  daily/' 
"Thank  you  both,"  replied  Clara,  and 
08ed  her  eyes. 

After  this  they  observed  that  she  wept 
bitterly  for  the  first  time.  They  left  her 
^^disturbed  for  half-an-hour,  when  she 
*<X)ked  at  Dr.  Weston  earnestly  and  said : 
*  Leonora  used  to  try  to  persuade  me  that 
^  the  dispensations  of  God  are  bencTolent. 
^7  to  me  alone  are  they  so  cruel  1" 


wii^  her — za  Vr^  Dahoa,  and  the  abeenc^^^ 
cf  ti^  hdw  was  qozfie  a  rriief 

Xadr  five  wedks  after  tkd 
Loonan  was  watekinc  br  tlie  sid:  bad 
momBftDj^  bofi  m  witk  bopev  Sat  m  chmgD 
fi^r  che  hiexset  had  isMkem,  phce^  Hitherto 
Gan  had  sarcelT  spoken  an  intelligible 
word.  Her  defirxom  had  been  that  of 
leETor.  and  shown  its^  bj  screams  and 
puoxTsms  of  honror;  but  she  had  never 
spoken  so  as  to  be  in^elli^iUe.  This  stage 
of  the  disease  was  now  over.  The  medicai 
men  had  coosidenHi  her  for  sereral  dajs 
deddedlj  better ;  bat  though  she  looked  as 
if  she  knew  thocse  around  her,  she  had  as 
jet  never  spoken.  Now,  however,  to 
LeoDora  s  inexpressible  happiness,  she  ad- 
dressed her  bj  her  name,  and  said, 
anxioQsIj : 

"  How  long  have  I  been  ill  T 
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in  a  low  terrified  voice,  ^  may  not  he  take 
possession  <^  us  here  and  hereafter  V^ 
^  Not  without  God's  permissiiMa.'' 
Clara  tried  to  reply  but  she  was  too  weak. 
8be  only  said,  **  Go  on  talking  in  this  man- 
ner; it  is  what  I  desire  to  hear.  I  wish  I 
ooold  belieye  as  I  think  you  do.  I  wish  you 
Yould  explain  more  to  me  of  what  you 
Bean." 

"  When  you  are  well  again,  and  strong 
^OQgh  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  such 
subjects,  we  will,  if  you  wish  it,  talk  further 
^  them.  At  present,  all  I  would  suggest 
*o  you,  is  to  consider  what  is  the  real  end  of 
^  existence.  I  wiU  tell  you  in  a  few 
tords  what  is  my  opinion.  It  is  this — that 
"J  the  cultiyation  of  our  faculties  and  en- 
^^ments  of  all  kinds,  we  may  increase  our 
^^  capacity  for  real  happiness,  and  that  of 
tt  many  others  as  we  are  able  to  influence. 
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Believing  this,  and  believing  that  every  event 
is  watched  over  and  foreseen,  and  of  ooom 
permitted  or  rather  appointed  bj  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  all  things,  so  that  not  a 
sparrow  may  fall  to  the  ground  unless  it  is 
His  will ;  then  it  follows  that  every  event 
must  be  sent  for  our  benefit  sooner  or  later. 
It  may  be  that  many  things  that  seem  of 
great  importance  to  us,  and  from  which 
(taking  this  view  of  the  matter)  we  might 
look  for  some  great  result  to  ourselves,  only 
influence  us  individually  by  the  general 
influence  they  exert  over  others,  or  perhaps 
the  world  in  general.  It  is  the  power  to 
realize  this  last  view  which  enables  martyrs 
cheerfully  to  sufier  and  die  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  world  They  have  arrived  at  the 
highest  degree  of  benevolence  towards  others, 
and  happiness  connected  with  them  of  which 
men  are  capable — that  of  loving  their  neigh- 
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boor  as  themselves ;  while  the  greatest  hap- 
piness which  we  can  enjoj  indiyiduallj  is 
that  of  contemplating  and  adoring  the 
majesty  and  goodness  of  God.'* 

"But  if  you  think  that  God  foresees 
erery  erent,  that  He  creates  the  circum- 
stances which  produce  the  event,  and  that 
He  guides  and  disposes  us,  who  are  to  work 
out  the  events,  where  is  our  merit  in  doing 
rightly?  We  cannot  choose  to  do  anything 
hut  as  He  wills.  I  am,  then,  nothing  but  a 
mere  instrument  in  His  hands." 

"  We  are  none  of  us  more  than  instru- 
ments in  His  hands.     But  we  will  not  enter 
on  the  difficult  question  of  free  will  till  you 
are  better.     Comparatively    few,   however, 
vho  have  thought  carefully  on  the  subject 
deny  that  the  Infinite  Creator  haa  foreseen 
and  pre-ordained  every  event,  and  that  His 
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power  and  goodness  are  as  complete  as  His 
fore-knowledge.  It  follows,  then,  that  we 
cannot  act  but  as  He  has  pre-ordained,"" 

"  What  a  horrible,  what  a  humiliating 
thought!'' 

"Horrible  and  humiliating,  indeed,  and 
full  of  terror,  if  we  fear  God  instead  of  loving 
him  as  our  Father,  but  full  of  blessed  com- 
fort it  under  our  heaviest  afflictions  it 
enables  us  to  say  :  *  It  is  Thy  hand — Father, 
thy  will  be  done/ "" 

Silence  ensued  for  some  minutes,  when 
Leonora  whispered  to  Dr.  Weston  : — "  You 
have  driven  away  the  Evil  Spirit.  Look 
how  calmly  and  sweetly  she  sleeps.  We 
have  seen  no  rest  like  that  descend  till  now 
on  those  dear  eyes." 

After  this,  whenever  she  was  strong 
enough,   Clara   returned    to    this    subject^ 
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eJtlier  with  Dr.  Weston  or  Leonora,  and 
though  it  &tigaed  her  in  some  degree,  jet 
Dr.  Weston  encouraged  it;  first,  because 
he  was  anxious,  bj  raising  her  thoughts 
iboTe  the  present  moment,  to  prepare  her 
far  what  would  probablj  soon  follow,  and 
also  to  divert  her  attention  from  those 
distressing  erents,  which,  strange  to  saj, 
Ae  had  neyer  in  the  remotest  manner 
lUnded  to,  nor  had  she  once  mentioned 
Bertha^s  name  since  her  first  question. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  this  period 
tiuit  Leonora,  having  been  obliged  to 
remain  in  town  all  night,  was  surprised 
(A  her  return  to  find  Clara  dressed  and  in 
another  room,  and  observed  that  the  locket 
containing  the  miniature  portrait  was  lying 
^J  her  side.  Clara's  manner  was  rather 
^ted  and  her  face  flushed,  and  in  reply 
to  the  anxious  inquiring  look  of  Leonora, 
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she  said,  "Leonora,  I  did  not  tell  you 
last  night  what  I  hare  done;  I  sent  a 
message  to  him  by  the  servant  left  here," 
she  added  bitterly,  "under  the  pretence 
that  he  was  my  servant.  I  sent  for  this 
man  and  made  him  take  a  letter  to  his 
master  from  me.  I  appointed  a  meeting 
with  him  to-day.  He  sent  back  word  that 
he  would  come.  It  is  now  eleven ;  in  an  hour 
he  will  be  here,  and  then  all  will  soon  be 
over. 

"  Leonora,'*  she  continued,  "  I  know  every- 
thing. I  have  been  looking  at  this  picture 
to  accustom  myself  to  the  sight  of  his  face. 
I  have  known  it  ever  since  that  day — 
everything.  What  is  to  become  of  me,  or 
how  I  am  to  act,  you  shall  know  when  I 
have  seen  him." 

"  You  will  come  with  me  to  Italy,"  said 
Leonora,  "  and  Bertha  shall  be  our  child.'* 
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"  Perhaps  God  vill  let  me  die,"  replied 
Clara. 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
feet  was  heard  on  the  gravel  beneath  ;  then 
a  hastj  step  on  the  stairs ;  the  next  instant 
he  was  in  the  room,  and  Leonora  was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  I  stoop 
Into  a  dark,  tremendous  sea  of  cloud. 
It  is  but  for  a  time  :  I  press  God's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast :  its  splendours,  soon  or  htB 
Will  pierce  the  gloom." 

Robert  Browning. 

For  a  few  moments  Clara  lay  with  hei 
head  on  his  bosom,  her  eyes  closed,  an<] 
her  hands  conynlsiyely  clasped  in  his 
Then  she  slowly  raised  herself,  pressed  i 
long  kiss  on  his  lips,  and  sat  down  at  ] 
little  distance  from  him.  Lord  Ashfon 
was  alarmed.      There  was  an   expressioi 
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in  her  eyes  such   as  he   had   never   seen 

oefore;  she   was  changed  more   than  by 

*ke  effect   of  illness.    In  that  pale  face, 

*^d  those  large  shining  ejes,  there  was  an 

^^pression  which  touched  him  to  the  heart, 

*^d  before  a  word  was  spoken  he  felt  that 

^*^^  knew  alL     But  he  would  not  betray 

'^^  consciousness  of  this.     It  would  be  less 

^l>arrassing  not  to  notice  it ;  he  would  try 

^^  talk ;  he  would  endeayour  to  calm  and 

^^the  her.      But    she    instantly  stopped 

^^,  and   rushing  into  the  midst  of  the 

^^J^adfiil  ordeal  through  which  she  knew 

^e  must  pass,  she  said  : — 

**  Something  has  become  known  to  me,- 

^hich  you  have  tried  to  conceal.     I  know 

^t  your  name  is  not  Merton ;  it  is  Lord 

Afihford.^ 

She  paused  a  moment. 

**  But  there  is  more  than  this  something. 

L  2 
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Oh,  my  God !  dreadful  indeed !  Geraixl — 
I  believe  that  I  am  not  your  wife — ^Lady 
Ashford  is  your  wife;  and  more  dreadful 
than  all,  I  know  that  you  have  deceived 
me — I  know  it  is  so/' 

These  words  were  uttered  quickly,  as  if 
she  spoke  against  her  will,  hurried  on  by 
some  stem  necessity.  Then,  as  suddenly 
she  flung  herself  at  his  feet  and  clasped  his 
knees,  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

"  I  cannot  endure  to  give  you  this  pain," 
she  said,  "  seeming  to  accuse  you  of  doing 
wrong.  But  let  it  induce  you  to  forgive 
me,  that  it  is  not  from  a  wish  to  upbraid 
you  that  I  have  told  you  this,  but  because 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  consequence 
of  it.  Now  listen  to  me,  for  I  have 
thought  well  of  what  I  am  going  to  say, — 
and  you  must  help  me.     I  must  look  back. 
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—oh,  I  must  look  back  Y'  and  her  thio,  sb'ght 
frame  shrank  together,  presenting  scarcely 
more  than  a  shadowy  form,  as  she  lay  there 
on  the  ground  on  her  knees  at  his  feet. 

"  For  one  year  \re  were  happy,  but  then 
came  suspicion  and  jealousy.     You  called 
these  feelings  groundless ;  but  it  was  not  so. 
The  complaints  I  made  were  worse  than 
fruitless;    at   least   their   only   result   was 
bitterness,  and  so  I  soon  learned   silence. 
I  have  latterly  avoided  giving  any  expres- 
sion to  what  I  felt,  but  this  has  been  only 
a  change  to  a  life  of  constant  restraint,  for 
the  feelings  have  continued  the   same.     I 
haye  been  shut  out  from  all  interchange  of 
confidence  with  you,  at  least  in  all  that  re- 
lated to  yourself.     On  that  subject  I  have 
been  kept  in  entire  ignorance,  and  jou  do 
not  know  how  dreadful  it  is  to  feel  your- 
self excluded  from  all  that  belongs  to  him 
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whom  you  Ioyc.     You  can  form  no  idea 
it,  for  I  have  not  had  a  thought,  till  latdjrj 
which  I  did  not  reveal  to  jon,  and  th 
reason  for  mj  keeping  this  back  was,  that; 
any  approach  to  the  subject  made  you  angry 
and  both  of  us  unhappy.     But  I  will  not 
dwell  on  this ;  I  have  only  alluded  to  the 
Subject  for  a  reason  which  I  will  tell  yon 
presently/* 

Her  Toice  had  become  lower,  and  her 
pale  cheek  still  more  wan,  till  she  ceased 
altogether  to  utter  a  sound,  and  appeared 
sinking  down  on  the  ground. 

Lord  Ashford,  in  the  utmost  agitation 
and  dismay,  moved  forward  to  raise  her, 
but  she  eluded  his  touch,  and  almost  screamed 
out, — 

"  No,  no !  do  not  let  me  feel  your  touch ; 
I  cannot  bear  it ;  I  must  go  on,''  and  her 
eye  brightened,    and  a  flush  spread  itself 
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feremhlj  over  her  cheek,  as  she  oontinaed 

speaking  very  fast. 
"You  knew   that   nothing  could  have 

i&daced  me  to  become  your  mistress.     That 

w  a  dreadful  word, — ^but  a  true  one, — and 

"^  you  have  made  me. — ^Is  it  not  true  V' 
He  gave  no  answer. 

'^  Is  it  not  true  that  Lady  Ashford  is 
Jour  wife?  and  that  during  your  absence 
*oiu  me  last  autumn  she  became  so  ?" 

He  was  about  to  speak  when  she  inter- 
cepted him,  saying  earnestly, — "  Do  not 
^  me  an  untruth.  You  must  be  sincere 
^ow ;  you  must  tell  me  the  strict  truth,  and 
^  know  it  is  as  I  have  said..'* 

And  she  looked  at  him  with  a  face  of 

^h  deep,  earnest  entreaty ;  and  her  anguish 

^  overpowered  any  intention  he  might  have 

formed  of  still  keeping  up  the  deception  he 

Wl  hitherto  practised  towards  her,   that 
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slowly,  and  as  if  mechanically,  he  replied, — 
"  Yes,  it  is  so, — at  least  what  you  have 
said  is,  in  point  of  bare  fact,  true/' 

As  he  uttered  the  words  which  destroyed 
the  hope  she  had,  in  spite  of  all,  cherished, 
Clara's  eyes  closed,  and  she  became  deadly 
pale.  Lord  Ashford  started  up,  and  with 
fervour  pressing  her  to  his  heart,  covered 
her  with  kisses,  saying  hurriedly  and  pas- 
sionatelv, — 

"  You  are  my  wife,  my  real  wife  in  heart 
and  soul.  You  knew  from  the  first  that 
tlicre  was  an  impassable  barrier  between  us, 
I  mean  as  my  ostensible  wife.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  explain  it,  for  you  could 
not  be  expected  to  understand  why  the 
difference  in  our  rank  would  have  rendered 
such  an  act  peculiarly  inexcusable  in  me, 
possessing  the  opinions  I  do,  and  from  this 
circumstance   and   otliers,  exerting  a  most 
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important  influence  over  the  minds  of  mj 
contemporaries.  Some  men  of  my  rank 
haye,  I  am  aware,  made  such  alliances. 
I  haTc  always  considered  them  inconsis- 
tent both  with  duty  and  honour.  But  I 
loTed  you  from  the  first,  alone,  and  with- 
out any  participation  with  any  other  human 
being.  Nothing  can  change  my  love;  it 
vfll  last  as  long  as  my  existence  endures.'' 

His  voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion, 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause.,  he  continued, — 

"  I  knew  that  I  should  make  you  happy, 

if  I  could  keep  away  doubt  and  suspicion 

from  Tour    mind.     You  were  innocent  of 

any  guilt  in  the  matter ;  tliat  I   willingly 

took  upon  myself  for  your  sake ;  and  for 

some  time  I  hoped  that  I   should  succeed, 

and  that  you  would  rest  satisfied  on  the 

subject  of  my  family   from  my  assurance, 

that  it  was  for  our  mutual  happiness  that  it 
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should  remain  so.  I  cannot  enter  into  ihm 
reasons  vhich  made  my — my  connectios- 
with  Lady  Ashford  necessary, — but  it  Mn» 
so, — in  short  here  again  duty  impelled  me^ 
— however,  we  will  not  talk  of  her,  she  hai^ 
nothing  to  do  with  us, — she  interferes  with, 
no  feeling  that  I  have  for  you, — ^you  are  th^ 
whole  world  to  me, — I  love  no  one  but  you^ 
and  without  you  my  life  would  be  a  curse.** 

She  looked  up — but  not  at  him;  her  eyea 
were  fixed  on  vacancy  as  she  repeated  his. 
last  words  in  a  feeble  unconscious  tone : — 
"  Life  would  be  a  curse." 

Lord  Ashford  went  on: — "God  knows 
how  earnestly  and  incessantly  I  hayai 
endeavoured  to  keep  this  circumstance 
from  your  knowledge.  I  have  lived  lu 
life  of  constant  care  and  anxiety,  trying* 
to  save  both  you  and  Lady  Ashford  from, 
this   suffering.     I   could  have   made    joa 
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hoih  happj  if  you  would  but  haye  allowed 

me.    And  now,  Clara,  try  to  hear  me,  to 

^uderstand  my  words,  for  if  this  misery  is 

protracted  it   will  kill  us  botL     All  the 

Mystery  which  has   so   distressed   you   is 

Phased.     You  know  alL     You  know  why  I 

compelled  to  be  absent,  and  compelled 

^     keep   my  home  with  you  a  secret — a 

^  Unshed  secret ;  and  you  know,  also,  that 

^\i  are  my  own,  only  beloved  one,  on  whom 

^^^  that  I  am  depends,  alone/* 

Clara's  eyes,  before  wild  and  vacant,  be- 

^^me    fixed    upon    him,    their    expression 

^lianging  into  pity  and  tenderness.     For  a 

foment  he  thought  he  had  conquered.     She 

Vas  indeed  overpowered,  but  soon  recovering 

herself,  she  said  firmly : — 

"  No,  this  cannot  be.  I  believe  there  are 
women  with  different  views  who  might  bear 
the  position.     I  can  not.     I  should  have 
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nothing  to  sustain  me  ;  for  my  reason,  such 
as  it  is,  sees  in  it  only  a  great  sin  so  to  live. 
There  is  more  than  this.  When  I  was  only 
suspicious  that  you  were  not  entirely  faith- 
ful to  me,  it  made  me  so  wretched,  that  I 
have  often  been  nearly  mad,  as  the  proofs 
came  one  by  one  before  my  mind.  But 
now  suspicion  would  be  certainty — certainty 
that  when  you  were  away  from  me  you 
were  with  another — with  a  wife  !  When  I 
rose  up  from  my  sleepless  pillow,  to  look 
out  at  the  still,  cold  morning  light,  and 
knew  that  its  calm  eye  looked  into  mine, 
telling  me  that  I  was  alone,  and  that  you — 
you  were  with  another ! — Oh,  my  God !  help 
me,  save  me !" 

And  her  prayer  was  heard.  She  lived 
through  all  the  passionate  love,  anger,  cn- 
treatv  of  the  man  she  loved.  She  heard 
his  tenderness,  his  indignation,  his   grief; 
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slie  endured  the  picture  he  presented  of  his 
own  wretchedness  and  desolation ;    of  the 
^n  to  which  she  was  about  to  reduce  him, 
^  a  man  who  could  never  hope  again  for 
SOod  or  happiness,  or  to  do  good,  or  to  give 
*^J)pines8 — that  hardest  blow  of  all  to  her 
^'^ing  heart.    She  sat  at  the  table,  her  head 
"^^^ing   on  her  arms,  weeping  incessantly, 
^d  waiting  for  the   moment   when   God 
^uld  permit  her  to  die.      At  length  a  car- 
age  drove  up  to  the  house.     The  sound 
as  unheard  and  unheeded  by  both.    With- 
out a  moment's  preparation  the  door  of  the 
^oom  opened,  and  Lady  Ashford  with  Mrs. 
Dalton   stood   before  these  two   wretched 
beings. 

To  her,  to  tlie  afflicted  Clara,  their  pre- 
sence was  totally  unknown ;  she  neither 
moved  nor  spoke,  but  sat  there  weeping 
tears  from  the  heart.     Lord  Ashford  had 
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been  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  at  the 
moment,  his  hair  dishevelled,  his  face  con- 
Tulsed,  with  anguish — ^but  instantly  when 
he  saw  who  was  before  him,  he  was  trans- 
formed into  the  polite,  attentive  husband  of 
his  honorable  wife.  He  handed  her  and 
her  sister  to  seats.  A  few  words,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  passed  between  them.  And 
Clara  at  last  became  conscious  that  some 
one  had  entered  the  room ;  she  heard  his 
voice  speaking,  and  not  to  her.  She  raised 
her  head,  and  though  he  was  at  a  distant 
part  of  the  room  and  spoke  verj  low,  she 
heard  him  say  these  words  : — 

^'  She  has  lost  her  husband ;  she  has  just 
learned  it." 

Lady  Ashford  seemed  to  say  something 
kindly  about  her,  and  the  other  lady  asked 
whether  "  his  lordship  had  told  her  of  it, 
and  how  he  had  learned  it,  and  whether  he 
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htd  known  the  husband;''  Lord  Ashford 
made  no  reply,  but  on  Lady  Ashford 
^repeating  her  sister's  question,  he  said : — 

*"  Yes,  I  once  knew  him ;  there  have  been 
Panful  circumstances." 

Clara  had  risen  up,  she  stretched  out  her 

s  as  if  imploring  for  mercj,  and  with  a 

g,  piercing  scream  feU  to  the  ground. 

leonora  who  had  remained  in  the  adjoin- 

room,   Dr.   Weston  who  had  recently 

ived,  both  entered  hurriedly,  and  without 

^^eding  any  one  else,  raised  her  tenderly  in 

^J^eir  arms  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa.     Lord 

^A^shford,  in  spite  of  the  indignant  repulses 

^f  Dr.  Weston,  helped  them  in  their  tender 

^^re,  and  Lady  Ashford  too.     The  latter 

had  stood  aloof  at  first,  not  from  any  unkind 

feeling  or  suspicion,  for  she  had  neither,  but 

firom  a  sort  of  awkwardness  at  finding  her- 

•^~-»oa  of  a  scene  where  feelings  stronger 
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than  any  she  could  jSympathize  with, 
called  into  action  ;  in  circumstances  whcr 
she  was  quite  ignorant  how   to  act, 
where  all  her  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  roL^ 
of  good  breeding  was  of  no  avail.     But  8ti2^ 
she   was  of  a  kindly  though  cold  natun^, 
and  was   desirous   of  doing  anything  she 
could  to  help  this  "  poor  soul,''  as  she  called 
her. 

Mrs.  Dalton  was  far  more  active,  but  her 
motive  was  pure  curiosity,  unmingled  with 
any  thing  but  perhaps  bustling  self-import- 
ance, and  occasionally  the  words  "  absurd,*' 
"this  is  too  much,"  "this  would  do  in  a 
tragedy,"  were  muttered  between  her  sarcas- 
tic lips. 

There  were,  however,  those  presant  whose 
perceptions  were  equally  acute,  and  whose 
wills  were  as  determined  as  her  own,  and 
who  had  resolved  to  shut  out  all  knowledge 
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on  the  subject  from  her  inquiring  mind 
After  a  brief  consultation  between  Leonora 
ind  Dr.  Weston,  when  they  had  succeeded  in 
lestoring  some  degree  of  animation  to  their 
wretched  charge,  and  after  a  few  hurried 
words  of  explanation  to  Lady  Ashford,  Dr. 
Weston  lifted  Clara  in  his  arms  intending 
to  carry  her  down  stairs,  but  either  from 
agitation  or  want  of  strength,  he  staggered 
^der  the  burden,  unable  to  pass  Mrs. 
Dalton  who  stood  in  the  doorway,  and 
there  was  a  momentary  pause.  Lady  Ash- 
ford  rang  the  bell  for  a  servant's  help, 
Mrs.  Dalton  still  stood  in  the  doorway  ; 
when  Lord  Ashford  pushing  them  all  aside, 
seized  Clara  in  his  arras  and  carried  her 
down  without  a  word  being  spoken  by  any 
one.  Leonora  followed  close  after  him, 
and  as  he  reached  Dr.  Weston's  carriage, 

TOL.  I.  M 
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she  stepped  rapidly  forwards,  opened  the 
carriage  door,  sprang  into  the  seat,  and 
Lord  Asbford  laid  the  calm,  white  face 
on  her  friend's  bosom ;  pressed  a  lonj^ 
last  kiss,  on  that  nerveless  hand  which 
he  placed  tenderly  down,  and  then  hurry- 
ing back  through  the  hall,  full  of  wondering 
faces,  }vassed  into  his  own  private  room. 
Tlie  last  thing  Dr.  Weston  heard  as  he 
descended  the  stairs,  was  the  sharp  noise 
of  the  key  turning  in  the  lock  of  that 
door. 

Lauly  Asbford  who  had  followed  Dr. 
Weston,  api>eared  at  the  carriage  door 
before  he  was  seated,  and  occupied  herself 
kindly  in  placing  pillows  and  cushions  so 
as  to  support  the  sufferer,  as  she  lay  there 
with  scarcely  a  sign  of  life.  Dr.  Weston 
desired  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Leonora's 
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residence,  and  in  the  same  state  of  un- 
consdonsness  in  which  she  had  been  carried 
into  Lord  Ashford's  honse  she  was  taken 
from  it  for  ever. 
She  had  lost  her  husband ! 


K  2 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  When  these  tides  do  meet  an 
And  both  swell  high^  but  Love  is  high 
This  is  the  truest  satisfaction  of 
The  perfectest  Love :  for  here  it  sees  i 
Endure  the  highest  test.'* 

Old  Dramc 

The  state  of  fever  into  whi 
relapsed,  was  more  severe  and  j 
than   that   from   whirh    rTia    h^^A 
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she  struggled  through  the  physical  effects 
of  the  shock  she  had  sustained  ;  the  mental 
effects  were  still  to  be  endured. 

The  suffering  of  Leonora  was  for  a  time 

greater  eren  than  that  of  Clara,  for  she  was 

"txtterly  hopeless  of  the  recovery  of   her 

^f^iend.     She  was  also  possessed  by  a  hor- 

»-ible  fear  that  Lord  Ashford  would  destroy 

liimself;   and  often   implored  Dr.  Weston 

^to  return  to  Richmond,  or  to  make  inquiry 

«bout  him.     This,  Dr.  Weston  steadily  re- 

'fused     He  seemed  to  entertain  the  utmost 

aversion  and  contempt  for  the  conduct  he 

had  witnessed,  and  his  reply  to  her  was, 

that  if  there  were  feeling  enough  in  him 

to  justify  her  apprehension,  it  was  so  much 

the  better  for  his  own  sake. 

Her  anxiety  on  this  point,  however,  was 
soon  relieved.  A  messenger  arrived  from 
Lord  Ashford  with  a  packet  addressed  to 
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Dr.  Weston.  It  contained  a  few  words  to 
himself,  and  a  letter  for  Clara,  to  be  given 
to  her  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
when  her  health  would  permit  her  to  read  it 
with  safety. 

Several  weeks  passed  away  before  Dr. 
Weston  judged  it  prudent  to  make  any 
mention  of  this  letter  to  Clara.  At  length 
he  gave  it  to  her.  It  began  abruptly,  the 
first  part  having  been  torn  oflT  by  the  writer, 
and  there  were  numerous  erasures. 

What  words  were  legible  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

*^My  first  care  must  be  to  make  what 
provision  is  possible  for  you.  I  have  been 
in  search  of  a  suitable  house  for  you,  and  I 
have  found  one  in  Surrey,  calculated,  I  trust, 
to  give  you  comfort,  and  where  your  soli- 
tude may  be  rendered  less  irksome  by  your 
occasionally  visiting  the  respectable  society 
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in  jonr  neighbourhood.  You  will  oontinne 
to  bear  the  name  that  has  been  jours  for 
Home  jears.  Yon  inH  be  considered  as  one 
yiho  has  recently  lost  her  husband.""  (here 
Berend  lines  were  scratched  out.)  *^  I,  too 
IttTe  lost."'  (Here  th^«  was  another  era- 
sne.)  '^  The  past  is  a  dream — ^the  future 
JOQ  hare  turned  to  desolation. 

"  I  shall  beg  Dr.  Weston  to  put  you  in 

tie  way  of  receiving  the  income  which  I 

J^ve  secured  for  yourself  and  your  child. 

I  haTe  one  request  to  make.     It  is,  that 

jou  do  not  on  any  occasion    appear  in 

public   with    Madame    Castelli.      Without 

casting    the    slightest    imputation    on   her 

individually,  I  object  most  seriously  to  her 

opinions  and  the  line  of  conduct  she  has 

thooght  proper  to  adopt.     There  are  also 

leasons  for  this  request,  personal  to  myself. 

I  beg  of  you  that  your  intercourse  with  her 
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may  be  of  the  strictest  privacy.  I  know 
how  you  will  devote  yourself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  your  child.  You  have  shut  me  out 
for  ever  from  taking  any  part  in  it.  Still," 
(licre  the  letters  were  so  blotted,  the  paper 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  wetted,  that  the 
words  were  illegible.  The  only  concluding 
words  that  could  be  read  were  :)  "  Bless  and 
protect  you  both." 

No  language  can  describe  the  distress  of  the 
unhappy  Clara  while  endeavouring  to  read 
and  comprehend  the  true  meaning  of  these 
lines,  trying  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  but 
in  vain,  to  make  out  the  erased  and  blotted 
words  ;  then  reading  the  whole  letter  again 
and  again,  and  dwelling  with  sobs  of  anguish 
on  the  allusion  to  his  own  sufferings,  till  at  last 
Dr.  Weston,  who  had  watched  her  in  silence, 
sat  down  by  her  in  affectionate  anxiety  and 
took  her  hand  in  his.     This  action  seemed 
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to  recal  her  from  the  sad  contemplation  in 
vhich  she  was  absorbed,  to  her  present 
lodancholj  state.      She   did  not  attempt 
to  speak,   but  placed  the   letter  in  Dr. 
Weston's  hands.      She  watched    his  face 
as  he  read,  and  the  moment  he  had  finished 
she  took  it  from  him,  and  placed  it  before 
I^Dora^  watching  her  with  equal  earnestness. 
The  perusal  of   this  letter  excited   in 
Leonora  great  emotion.      She    paced    up 
and  down  the  room,   her  thoughts  fixed 
on  Clara's  wrongs  and  sufierings,  and  on 
I^rd  Ashford's    selfishness,   and   the   de- 
plorable consequences  of  his  guiltj  violation 
of  truth,  and  his  outrage  against  affection. 
**What   is  to  be    done?"   she   said   at 
length.     "  If  it  were  my  own  case  I  should 
W  no    difficulty ;    but   before   anything 
^ore  passes  among  us,   let   Clara  tell  us 
W  own  feelings." 
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^'Mj  conrse  is  clear/'  said  Clara^  in  a 
quiet,  almost  solemn  tone  of  voice ;  ^'  I  ahall 
comply  in  all  respects  with  Lord  Ashfoid'fl 
request/' 

Leonora  ran  towards  her,  and  Dr.  Weston 
looked  earnestly  at  her,  as  if  greatly  snr- 
prised. 

Leonora's  face  was  crimson,  and  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  pale  cheek  of 
Olara. 

"  No,"  cried  she,  in  an  excited  manner, 
"no,  my  dear  Clara.  Do  not  accept 
this  man's  money!  Come  with  me  to 
Italy.  I  hare  sufficient  for  us  both,  and 
Bertha  shall  be  our  child.  Do  you  not 
think,  my  brother,"  continued  she,  turning 
to  Dr.  Weston,  "  that  this  will  be  our 
proper  course." 

Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  W€iit 
on  with  increased  earnestness  : 
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'^I  do  not  doubt  that  Lord  Adiford  has 

lofedjou;  that  he  does  love  jou,  Clara^ 

ftat  he  lores  joa  as  mnch  as  he  can  lore  any 

one.    I  can  dearly  see  how  eyerything  that 

ks  happened,  may  be  compatible  with  his 

lofe,  with  such  a  lore  as  his  must  be,  slaye 

as  he  is  to  the  world.     Bat  what  I  earnestly 

desbe  is  to  see  you  accept  all  that  has  be- 

Mm  yon  with  faith  that  it  has  been  sent 

to  open  for  yon  the  gate  to  a  better  and 

h^her  life,     I  want  you  to  be  one  of  those 

tho  are  sanctified  and  purified  by  sufibring, 

K)  that  you  may  resign  happiness  to  gain 

blessedness.     No  dependent  on  a  slare  can 

be  blessed.     But  she  who  is  capable  of  per- 

eeiTing  that  she  has  her  own  part  to  act, 

her  own  duties  to  perform  to  herself  and 

odiers,  may  be  so,  though  deep  and  lasting 

0CIITOW  be  in  her  path.     She  will  feel  that 

there    are  higher  objects  in  life  than  the 
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pursuit  of  peace  and  pleasure  in  abject 
submission  and  subserviency  to  another, 
even  though  that  other  be  the  man  for 
whom  she  has  the  teuderest  love.  If,  indeed, 
she  may  walk  with  him,  if  she  may  be  hiB 
companion  in  a  mutual  progress,  if  she  may 
be  sustained  and  guided  by  him,  as  he  may  be 
encouraged  and  strengthened  by  her,  if  it  be 
God's  will  that  she  should  enjoy  the  bless- 
edness of  a  riglit-placed,  heart-felt  lore, 
such  as  this,  her  happiness  is  supreme.  But 
if  this  be  denied  her,  if  slie  cannot  so  love„ 
if  she  must  suflfer,  let  it  be  by  the  hand  o£ 
God,  not  by  tlie  cruel  tyranny  of  a  man  ta 
whose  happiness  it  is  clear  the  tenderest 
sympathies  of  a  woman's  nature  cannot  be 
necessary,  since  he  has  outraged  them.  In 
tlie  hands  of  God  there  may  be  blessednesss 
even  amid  tears  of  grief  and  the  privations 
of  want,  but  to  be  in  a  position  in  which  ii 
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ySI  be  possible  to  see  only  with  that  man's 
e^es,  to  feel  only  as  that  man  may  please 
to  dictate,  to  have  no  sense  of  duty,  but 
8Dch  as  may  be  conformable  to  that  man's 
code  of  rectitude  and  propriety — oh !  there 
viU  be  in  this  a  bitterness  of  wretchedness 
that  cannot,  must  not  be  endured." 

**  All  you  say  may  be  true,"  replied  Clara. 
•*!  cannot  dispute  it  with  you,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment I  will  not  think  of  myself.  I  perform 
my  highest  duty  in  forgetting  myself  for 
him." 

"After  the  past  has  disclosed  to  your 
eyes  what  that  man  is,  is  it  possible  you  can 
80  think  and  feel  T  said  Leonora. 

"  You  do  not  sympathise  with  me ;"  replied 

Clara,  timidly  and  feebly,  holding  out  her 

small  and  now  thin  and  delicate  hand  to 

her,  "  but  the  bitter  wretchedness  of  which 

you  speak,  would  be  in  my  heart,  if  I  should 
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feel  that  I  hare  failed  in  any  part  c 
duty  to  him." 

^  Self  sacrifice  may  be  carried  too 
replied  Leonora,''  in  a  somewhat  sal 
tone.  **  The  forgetfulness,  the  annihi 
of  self  is  a  duty  towards  Him,  who  has 
US  our  being,  and  who  has  assigned  tc 
indiyidual  his  place  and  part  in  the 
plan  of  providence ;  but  no  fellow-cn 
stands  in  this  relation  to  us.  No  h 
being  has  a  right  to  deprive  another,  fi 
happiness,  and  then  of  the  benefit  of  m 
You  have  lost  happiness,  dearest  Cli 
fear,  for  life;  and  now,  you  would 
yourself  in  a  position  in  which  it  is  ii 
sible  that  the  dreadful  sorrow  you 
passed  through  should  be  turned  tc 
highest  account.  There  are  those  wh 
blessed  in  and  by  happiness,  giving 
receiving   it    almost    without    measui 
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iDoj,  and  theirs  is  the  lot  we  natarallj 

deaie.     There    are  others  who  are  made 

better,  perhaps  eren  happier,  by  adversity ; 

bst  to  miss  improyement,  nay,  eyen  to  suffer 

d^radation  by  the  yery  cause  that  deprives 

m  of  happiness,  this  is  a  case  of  unmitigated 

evil,  sudi  as  we  are  taught  to  believe  cannot 

exist  in  the  plan  of  God's  providence.     If 

God  be  good  he  cannot  inflict  pain  for  its 

ovn  sake  ;  every  kind  and  degree  of  it  must 

be  a  means  to  an  end ;  a  higher  and  better 

^d  tban  could  be  obtained  without  it ;  and 

it  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  receive  the  angel 

of  pain,  as  His  messenger  for    good,  His 

inighty  and  awful  minister,  who  does  not 

^t  us  in  vain." 

"  If,'*  continued  the  ardent  speaker,  "  you 
accept  Lord  Ashford's  proposal,  by  that 
Tery  act,  you  return  into  the  common  world 
which  has  never  yet,  under  the  most  favour- 
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able  circumstances,  yielded  happiness ;  but  in 
your  position,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  Lord  Ashford,  to  carry  out  the  life 
proposed  by  him,  would,  be,  not  so  much  a 
life  of  sorrow,  as  one  of  daily  and  hourly 
deception,  which  some  accident  will  be  sure 
to  disclose,  and  which  the  world  never  dis- 
covers without  punishing  unrelentingly  with 
shame  and  scorn/* 

A  shudder  passed  through  the  frame  of 
Clara  and  without  speaking  she  turned  her 
eyes  full  of  tears  on  Dr.  Weston  and  with  a 
tender,  deprecating  expression,  seemed  to 
implore  him  to  remove  the  painful  impres- 
sion caused  by  the  words  of  her  friend,  and 
to  justify  a  decision  the  reverse  of  that 
which  she  counselled. 

Before  they  spoke,  however,  there  was 
an  expression  on  his  lips  which  made  he 
feci  that  the  advice  she  desired,  and  th 
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miction  whicli  would  hare  been  such  a 
solace  to  her,  would  not  be  receiyed  from 
bim.  With  a  calm  yoice,  but  deep  feeling 
Dr.  Weston  said : 

'^  There  is  one  consideration  that  Leonora 
lus  not  adverted  to,  which  Clara  herself 
^  think  decisive.     Where  there  is  love 
feonded  on  respect,  there  is  no  giver  or 
'^iver ;  what  is  possessed  by  one  is  com- 
mon to  both ;  nay,  there  is  more  than  this, 
"^"^there  is  a  sweet  pleasure  in  the  conscious 
^*i^regard   of  any   nominal    distinction   in 
*^^iiiune.      There  are  cases,  too,   in  which 
'en  charity  inflicts  no  degradation  on  its 
3ject;  but  the  woman  who  allows  herself 
be  supported  by  the  money  of  the  man 
'ho  has  outraged  her  affection,  and  for- 
^ited,  and  most  justly  forfeited,  her  esteem, 
^^not  regard  herself  with  self-respect/' 
Vol.  I.  N 
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The  colourless  cheek  of  Clara  became  of 
an  ashj  paleness ;  her  lips  moved,  as  if  to 
reply,  but  no  sound  came  fix)m  them. 

''  I  know  the  consolation  which  this  un* 
happj  moment  requires,''  continued  Dr. 
Weston  ;  ^'  I  know  how  necessary  it  is  thafc 
you  should  be  sustained  by  the  sympathy 
of  your  beloTed  friends,  in  the  course  whidi 
your  heart  dictates  to  be  that  of  duty ;  but 
a  wrong  decision  on  this  matter  would 
imply  a  misconception  of  a  moral  distinc- 
tion, which  cannot  be  disregarded  by  any 
one  without  suflFering,  but  which,  in  your 
case,  would  add  disgrace  to  wretchedness.'* 

These  last  words  brought  the  colour 
back  to  Clara's  cheeks,  and  she  replied, 
with  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion  and 
weakness : 

"  I  cannot  argue  this  matter  with  you. 
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Ki^t  or  ymmg,  I  feel  that  I  hare  no 
dioice,  and  I  desire  none.  Be  the  conae^ 
qaences  to  myself  if  hat  they  maj,  be  it 
vietdiednesSy  be  it  even  disgrace,  let  them 
come.  I  will  give  him  no  unnecessary  pain 
—I  will  deprire  him  of  no  consolation  that 
I  can  afford  him.  Compliance  with  his 
expressed  wish,  where  that  can  be,  may  be 
some  solace  to  him — will  be  blessedness  to 
Die,  though  it  may  bring  me  additional 
suffering." 

The  two  friends  looked  at  each  other 
^th  an  expression  of  pity,  not  unmixed 
^th  admiration,  but  remained  silent. 

"I  cannot  have  your  sympathy,  dearest 
friends,"  continued  Clara,  mournfully ;  "  that 
is  already  an  additional  suffering  come  to 
^^  in  its  worst  shape.  But  I  must  bear 
the  burden  laid  upon  me.  He  has  told  me 
Ws  \irisli.    I  know  his  state  of  feeling — I 
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know  it  from  the  words  which  he  has 
attempted  to  erase,  as  well  as  from  those 
which  remain.  My  heart  tells  me  that  it 
maj  be  some  small  comfort  to  him  to  think 
of  me  under  the  circumstances  he  has  pro- 
posed, ^^^  for  the  present,  at  least,  I  cannot 
withhold  that  comfort  from  him/' 
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CHAPTER  XL 


''  Sach  transitions  are  ever  full  of  pain.  Thas  tho 
eagle,  when  he  moults,  is  sickly ;  and,  to  attain  his 
new  beak,  must  harshly  dash  off  tho  old  one  upon 

rocks." — C  ARL  YLE. 

Neither  of  her  friends  thought  again  of 
altering  her  determination.  All  their  eflforts 
vere  now  turned  towards  aflfording  her 
such  consolation  as  affection  alone  can 
give. 

Afterwards,  when  alone  with  Leonora, 
Dr.  Weston  said : 
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"  We  were  wrong.  In  pure  natures,  the 
heart  is  a  truer  guide  to  a  right  course  than 
reason,  and  often  makes  our  philosophy  look 
very  much  like  casuistry.  Even  the  high 
notions  which  you,  Leonora,  endeavoured  to 
place  before  her  view,  we  must  admit  were 
poor  and  narrow,  compared  with  that  feel- 
ing of  deep  and  generous  love  which  fills 
her  heart,  and  guides  her  course,  and  which 
she  must  pursue  or  die.  My  appeal  to  her 
supposed  that  love  was  extinguished  in  her 
heart ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that 
even  in  her  happiest  days  she  was  never  so 
much  under  its  influence  as  now.  My  argu- 
ment, therefore,  was  a  fallacy  which  love 
taught  her  to  perceive,  and  love  must  bring 
her  the  only  comfort  of  which  her  situation 
admits, — the  consciousness  that  she  has  in- 
flicted on  him  no  needless  suffering,  that  she 
has  done  everything  in  her  power  to  soothe 
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him.  But  I  cannot  conceal  from  jou  my 
uneasiness  abont  Ler.^ 
'^Tou  fear  she  will  die,''  cried  Leonora. 
^  She  has  ner^  recorered  from  her  ferer; 
^^  is  an  mmataral  paleness  in  her  cheek, 
^d  an  expression  in  her  eye  which  fills  me 
^  apprehension.'' 

''Yet  she  is  physically  stronger  than  I 
^«^ld  have  expected,''  replied   Leonora; 
^d  we  have  just  seen  how  clearly  she  can 
""^k,  and  how  decidedly  she  can  act." 

^  yfhBt  I  fear  is  the  eflFect  of  the  shock 
^^  has  sustained  on  that  fragile  and 
delicate  frame.  The  effect  of  a  mental, 
'^Q  that  of  a  physical  shock  is  not  always 
""Mediately  manifested." 

''Tell  me  plainly  what  you  fear,"  said 
^nora. 

""  That  the  state  of  excitement  should  be 
followed  by  one  of  dulness   and  torpor," 
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he  replied ;    "  the  degree    of   whid 
indicate  her  danger." 

And  the  fear  of  the  physician  -m 
vithout  foundation.  After  the  de 
vhich  Clara  had  formed,  and  in 
both  her  friends  now  encouraged  he 
sank  into  a  state  of  nnnatural  call 
She  did  not  weep,  she  did  not  com] 
and,  excepting  at  particular  moments, 
80me  sudden  thought  jiassed  tlirougl 
mind,  or  some  familiar  sound  or 
awakened  memory,  she  did  not  appeal 
to  suffer.  She  sat  in  a  state  of  hstle: 
alarmingly  disinclined  to  move ;  sht 
CTcn  apt,  while  in  company  with  he: 
dear  fiends,  to  fall  into  a  momc 
alumbcr,  and  her  nights,  with  occa 
painful  exceptions,  were  passed  in 
and  heavy  sleep.  She  assented  pas 
to   whatcTer   was    proposed    for  her. 
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appeared  to  forget  immediatelj  everything 
relating  to  the  matter.  A  deep  and 
mournful  sigh  occasionally  escaped  from  her 
bosom,  and  moments  occurred  of  extreme 
restlessness  and  agitation  without  any  ex- 
ternal cause,  which  contrasted  painfully 
with  her  usually  quiet  motionless  state. 
As  he  gazed  on  her  pale  cheek,  and  looked 
into  her  cold  apathetic  eyes,  tears  some- 
times came  into  those  of  her  watcliful 
physician,  and  Leonora  sat  long  hours, 
^y  and  night,  silently  by  her  side,  often 
without  obtaining  a  single  look  of  recog- 
nition. Thus  passed  many  weeks,  and  the 
only  sign  from  which  Dr.  Weston  gathered 
^e  that  she  would  ultimately  pass  safely 
tl^ough  this  dangerous  state,  was  that  her 
physical  strength  did  not  decline. 

It  was   one   of    the    evidences    of    the 
terrible  severity  of  the  blow  by  which  this 
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poor  sofTerer  had  been  oyerwhelmed,  that 
Trhen  an  event  occurred  which  imperatirdy 
obliged  Leonora  to  leave  England,  to  fulfil 
a  duty  which  she  felt  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  forego,  Clara  seemed  to  be  scarcely 
conscious  of  it,  or  to  comprehend  the 
anguish  which  Leonora  was  wholly  unable 
to  conceal.  It  was  about  a  month  after 
her  departure  that  Leonora  received  the 
following  letter  from  Dr.  Weston. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Weston  to  Leonora. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  received  but 
small  comfort  from  my  former  letters.  I 
could  not  conscientiously  give  you  any. 
I  saw  no  sign  of  amendment ;  but  during 
the  last  few  days,  I  have  fancied  I  could 
perceive  a  slight  change  for  the  better  in 
her  appearance  and  manner.  Yesterday 
I   was   agreeably   surprised    to    hear    her 
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express  a  wish  to  remore  to  the  new  abode 
▼hich  she  has  long  known  is  ready  for  her. 
I  said  nothing  to  encourage  or  discourage 
ihe  piopasal,  for  I  wished  to  be  satisfied 
wheUier  it  was  anything  more  than  a  mere 
passing  thought^  and  I  am  now  anxiously 
avuting  the  assurance  of  improTement, 
which  the  recurrence  to  the  subject  of  her 
own  accord  will  afford.  From  the  account 
I  hare  gathered  from  Susan,  I  think  it 
certain  that  she  has  lately  slept  less 
heayilj,  and  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance is  somewhat  less  cold  and  listless. 
Kone  of  the  symptoms  which  I  appre- 
l^dedy  as  indicative  of  a  slow,  organic 
change  in  the  brain,  have  come  on ;  neither 
kas  she  wasted;  on  the  contrary,  her 
appetite  is  returning  in  some  degree,  and 
I  hail  as  good  omens  these  indications, 
slight  as  they  are,  of  restoration  to  life. 
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"  I  am  encouraged  in  my  hope  by  her 
having  to-day  made  more  inquiry  than  she 
had  hitherto  done  about  you,  and  by  the 
expression  of  a  wish  that  you  were  with 
her  to  help  her  and  *  share  her  pleasure' 
(that  was  her  own  expression)  when  she 
should  remove.  Still  she  takes  little  or 
no  notice  of  our  dear  Bertha,  and  is  at 
times  just  as  listless  and  ^torpid  as  when 
you  left  us. 

"  Many  letters  have  passed  between  Lord 
Ashford  and  myself,  but  none  between 
them.  He  avoids  it  and  she  acquiesces 
silently.  I  have  purposely  abstained  from 
mentioning  his  name  to  her  and  she  has 
never  pronounced  it  to  me.'' 


A  fortnight  later  Dr.  Weston's  letter  was 
dated  from   Woodlands,  Surrey,   and   was 
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^nitten  upon  the  whole  in  a  still  more 
encouraging  tone. 

"  You  will  perceive/'  he  said,  "  by  my 

^^te  where  we  are.     I  brought  our  poor 

^^ra  and  little  Bertha  here  yesterday.    She 

J^erself  proposed  the  removal  a  second  time, 

^^d    with    inci*eased    earnestness,    and    I 

thought  the  proper  period  for  the  change 

l^ad  now  come.     I  was  not  without  hope 

that  the  removal  itself  would   act   as  an 

excitement  to  her,  the  slightest  expression 

of  which  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to 

^e.    It  was   necessary,  as  a  preliminary 

step,  that  she  should  adopt  the  dress  of  a 

^<low,  which  you  know  Lord  Ashford  had 

^^e  a  point  of  her  wearing.     When  she 

^^e  into  the  room  in  this  dress  I  could 

^^  that  she  had  been  weeping.     I  involun- 

^^Uy  started  as  I  turned,  deeply  impressed 
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tlirongh  an  aching  heart.  As  I  gazed  on 
W,  m  the  depth  of  her  prostration,  and 
tben  looked  into  the  clear  earnest  ejes  of 
fiertha,  who  sat  silently  watching  the 
objects  that  we  passed  in  rapid  succession, 
sometimes  uttering  a  low,  scarcely  audible 
diannt  to  the  clouds,  the  birds,  the  flowers, 
in  her  own  wild  way,  I  felt  that  no  two 
creatures  were  ever  before  cast  upon  the 
world  who  more  needed  the  help  of  strong 
practical  minds  to  take  care  of  them. 

**I  had   purposely  arranged  it   so  that 

*««  time  of  our  arrival   should  be  in  the 

®^€iung,  that  she  might  immediately  retire 

^^  1^  if  she  should  be  much  fatigued  by 

^  journey,  or  if,  as  was  not  unlikely,  one 

^^  those  paroxysms  of  grief,  in  which  you 

'^^e  80    often    seen   her,    should    return. 

*Qere  was,  however,  no  want  of  physical 

^^gth^  and  as  soon   as  we  entered  the 
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house  she  walked  eagerly  all  round  the 
room,  as  if  she  vrcve  in  search  of  some  lost 
object;  she  ran  up-stairs,  and  proceeded 
from  room  to  room,  examining  every  article 
of  furniture  with  earnest  and  disappointed 
looks.  Everything  was  new,  everything 
was  changed ;  not  the  simplest  thing  be- 
longing to  her  old  home  had  been  removed 
to  this.  Even  her  splendid  dressing-box 
was  replaced  by  another,  and  there  was 
not  a  single  article  by  which  association 
could  recal  the  past.  She  stood,  when  the 
full  perception  of  this  circumstance  entered 
her  mind,  like  a  person  stunned  by  a  blow.. 
Her  limbs  trembled.  For  a  few  minutes 
she  was  in  a  state  of  bewilderment.  Theu 
I  observed  the  colour  come  rapidly  into  her 
cheek,  and  mantle  to  her  very  forehead. 
*  Is  it  possible !'  exclaimed  she.  *  Can 
he  have  meant  thus  to  tell  me  that  love 
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is  dead ;  that  there  is  to  be  for  me  no 
more  memory  of  the  past  than  if  I  were 
in  my  graye !' 

"  She  then  sat  down  calmly,  covering  her 

&oe  with  her  hands.     In  a  few  moments 

die  sprang  again  upon  her  feet,  with  a 

degree    of    strength    that    surprised    me. 

'Oi !'  cried  she,  *  if  it  is  so  easy  to  him ! 

"^If  he  grudges  me  the  memory — the  very 

thought — Ah,  my  friend,  take  me  away !' 

*'  I  ran  to  her  and  supported  her,  but  I 
deemed  this  self-communion  with  her  heart 
^nd  her  destiny  too  sacred  to  be  interfered 
'^th  by  another,  and  I  was  silent. 

**  Some   moments  passed,  during  which 

her  agitation  was  extreme.     *  It  is  so,'  said 

^*^e  at  length,  in  a  tone  of  voice,  the  quiet- 

^^ss,  the  firmness  of  which,  contrasted  pre- 

^tnaturally  with  the  agitation  of  her  frame; 

VOL.  I.  O 
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*  I  know  it  is  so,  and  it  is  well  to  see  and 
understand  the  truth/ 

^^  She  again  paused. 

^*  There  is  a  state  of  profound  emotion, 
when  the  soul  looks,  as  it  were,  into  itself 
and  the  lips  unbidden  give  audiUe  utter^ 
ance  to  the  result  of  this  self-questioning. 
There  is  in  the  voice  then  something 
strange,  abstract,  and  peculiarly  solemn ; 
and  such  was  hers  as  she  continued : 

"  *  Yes  it  is  so.  Death  has  come  to  us 
while  yet  we  seem  to  live  ;  death  in  the 
truest  sense, — the  death  of  all  which  made 
it  bliss  to  live.  Life,  then,  to  us  has  passed 
away.  It  was  true  kindness  to  teach  me 
this,  and  I  accept  the  lesson.  And  he — 
he,  too,  is  dead,  and  thus  he  tells  it  me.* 

"  The  shudder  that  passed  through  her 
frame  was  indeed  like  the  last  conyulsive 
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throb  of  life;  and  the  insensibilitj  that 
followed  resembled  that  of  death.  And  as 
she  herself  justly  expressed  it,  it  was  in  its 
trQe8t«8ense  *  death;  the  death  of  happi- 
ness; the  death  of  that  which  makes  it 
Hiss  to  Uve/ 

"  I  am  certain  that  the  straggle  is  now 
oyer.    The  truth  of  her  sad  fate,  in  all  its 
hopelessness,'  all   its  desolateness,  has  en- 
tei^  her  heart.     If  she  were  to  return  at 
once  to  full  consciousness,  her  only  feeling 
<5oiild  be  the  desire  to  die ;  but  a  state  of 
^mparative  unconsciousness  will  be  merci- 
My  interposed   before  her  new  life   can 
^n  to  her  yiew.     We  do  not  know  how 
pJiysical  death  prepares  us  for  the  spiritual 
life  \rhich  will   succeed  it ;    but  we  may 
pciteire  something  analogous  to  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  painful  events  sometimes 
prepare  us  here  for  entirely  new  states  of 

o  2 
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intellectual  and  moral  being.  Perhaps  the 
point  at  which  we  commence  our  new  and 
everlasting  life,  will  not  be  more  distant 
from  that  which  closes  our  mortal  existence 
than  the  diversities  which  distinguish  some 
of  the  great  epochs  of  our  present  state. 

^^  It  was  with  some  difficdtj  that  Susan 
and  I  succeeded  in  placing  her  in  bed 
Though  the  state  of  fainting  did  not  remain 
long,  yet  her  consciousness  was  very  imper- 
fect for  many  hours.  I  was  anxious  about 
her,  and  remained  with  her  the  whole  night. 
Susan  also  never  left  her  bed-side,  and  her 
calm  composure,  mingled  with  tendemesSi 
soothed  her.  Susan,  I  am  convinced,  is 
acquainted  with  the  real  facts,  but  to  her 
mistress  she  appears  to  know  nothing.  She 
is  an  unspeakable  assistance  and  comfort 
to  me,  for  while  she  comprehends  the  spirit 
and  aim  of  my  instructions  I  can  depend 
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on  her  carrying  them  out  to  the  letter. 
There  is  a  tranquilliziDg  effect  on  the  sick^ 
eren  while  thej  appear  to  be  unconscious 
of  it,  in  the  very  presence  of  an  intelligent 
and  affectionate  nurse ;  the  softness  of  the 
step ;  the  gentleness  of  the  voice  ;  the  con- 
nderateness  of  the  silence ;  the  promptitude 
ind  firmness,  yet  delicacy  of  the  help,  when 
help  is  really  needed,  contributing  almost 
as  much  to  the  recovery,  especially  in  sen- 
sitiye  natures,  as  the  skill  of  tlie  physician. 

"  The  feverish  state  in  which  she  passed 
^^^  greater  part  of  the  night  was  succeeded, 
towards  daybreak,  by  a  tranquil  sleep. 
Ot!  my  sister,  I  know  nothing  which  God 
^  given  to  soothe  the  sufferings  of  poor 
humanity  so  precious  as  that  first  hour  of 
gentle  sleep  that  follows  the  restlessness  of 
fever.  I  often  see  it  mark,  nay,  determine 
the  fate  between  life  and  death.     I  made 
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a  sign  to  Susan  to  remain  perfectly  still, 
that  not  a  moment  might  be  abridged  of 
the  time  so  beneficently  employed  by  Nature 
to  carry  on  her  work  of  restoration. 

^'  I  stole  from  the  chamber  and  passed  out 
into  the  fresh  air  of  early  morning.  Per- 
haps the  hope  which  had  sprung  up  in  mj 
heart  that  the  crisis  of  the  fate  of  our  sweet 
friend  was  passed,  and  that  she  was  again 
our  own,  gave  a  lustre  in  my  eyes  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  glorious  chariot  in  which 
the  sun  came  forth  on  this  morning  to  bless 
the  world  ;  but  I  thought  as  I  stood  on  the 
green  sward  of  mossy  turf,  and  saw  the  god 
appear  above  the  woody  heights  of  the  dis- 
tant hills,  that  I  had  never  before  seen  any- 
thing so  magnificent. 

"  The  lawn  on  which  the  drawing-room  of 
the  cottage  opens  is  a  table-land  command- 
ing a  view  of  an  extended  range  of  undu- 
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latiDg  ground  consisting  of  hill  and  vallej, 
the  slopes   everywhere    clothed   with  the 
richest  green,  and  much  of  the  rising  ground 
coTered  with  copse-wood,  but  studded  here 
and  there  with  picturesque  groups  of  forest- 
trees.    The  cottage  itself  is  on  high  ground, 
but  sheltered  from  the  chalky  and  somewhat 
wid  heights  to  the  north-east  by  a  wood 
^tered  from  the  lawn,  and  through  open- 
higs  of  which  you  see  the  rich  and  dirersi- 
fied  fore-groimd.     The  verandah  which  ex- 
tends round  the  whole  of  this  side  of  the 
cottage  is  covered  with  roses,  honeysuckles, 
*nd  jasmines.     There  is  a  beautiful  little 
green-house  full  of  the  choicest  plants.    The 
lawn  is,  in  fact,  a  terrace  a  furlong  in  length, 
and  almost  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth.    Its 
Telvet  turf  is  embroidered  with  flower-beds, 
erer-greens,  and  flowering  shrubs,  with  a  few 
fine  oak,  beech,  and  lime-trees,  and  at  one 
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point  there  is  a  group  of  four  or  fire  gigan- 
tic firs.  Where  the  terrace  begins  suddenly 
to  slope  down  towards  the  wood,  there 
stands  a  grand  cedar-tree,  and  birch  and 
box-trees  of  large  size  skirt  the  wood.  The 
wood  itself  is  intersected  by  numerous  wild 
paths,  which  lead  eyery  now  and  then  to  a 
point  of  yiew  that  commands  some  picture 
of  particular  beauty  in  the  plain  below  ;  at 
one  time  composed  chiefly  of  woods  that 
half  disclose  and  half  conceal  the  Tillages 
they  embosom ;  at  other  times  of  single 
objects,  as  a  wind-mill  or  a  farm-house,  but 
everywhere  sparkling  through  the  whole 
appears  the  little  river  beneath  with  its 
sloping  banks  of  hop-gardens. 

"  On  returning  to  Clara  I  found  her  awake 
and  tranquil.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  me 
with  a  faint  smile  and  said  :  ^  I  will  show 
my  gratitude  to  you  for  your  watchful  kind* 
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ness.     Life  cannot  be   altogether  desolate 
^Uch  still  possesses  sach  a  friend/ 

**  A  new  trial  was  before  her  in  the  first 

^W  she  should  obtain  of  the  extraordinary 

^xitj  of  which  I  hare  endeavoured  to  givo 

/ou  gome  conception.     Those  to  whom  na« 

'^^^ul  beauty  is  a  solemnity,  a  festival,  are 

^^pressed  and  overwhelmed  by  it  in  certain 

^^iital  states,  and  the  more  completely,  the 

^^^e  perfect  the  beauty.     But  still  after  a 

^o  such  beauty  in  such  natures  has   a 

*^^'^€rfid  influence  in  soothing  the  troubled 

•P^^t,  and  in  unconsciously  re-awakening  in 

^  feeling,  at  least  akin  to  hope. 

*•  Towards  evening  she  left  her  chamber 

^^^  sat  with  me  in  the  drawing-room.     She 

^^  apparently  recovered  considerably  from 

^e  impression  of  the  shock  of  her  first  arrival, 

W  what  I  did  not  like  in  her  was  her 

eitraordinary  calmness.     It  was  mere  quie- 
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tade  of  the  body,  the  perturbation  of  the 
soul,  it  was  clear  to  me,  beiog  still  inteose. 
I  was  still  impressed  with  the  nobleness  of 
the  mind  which,  embodied  in  so  delicate  a 
frame,  could  thus  resolutely  struggle  with  a 
grief  that  cast  the  shadow  of  death  oyer 
the  whole  of  life,  in  which  there  was  an  awe- 
struck perception  of  the  darkness  of  the 
shadow,  and  an  undoubting  conviction  that 
the  only  remaining  part  of  life  was  to  pass 
through  it. 

"Amidst  all  this  intense  suflfering  her  slight 
figure  has  lost  but  little  of  its  usual  roundness, 
and  retains,  unaltered,  its  wonderful  symme- 
try. As  she  sat  motionless  in  the  elegant 
room,  her  dress  adding  greatly  to  her  pale-> 
ness,  she  appeared  to  the  imagination  the 
personification  of  a  youthful  bride,  who, 
having  expected  her  bridegroom  at  the  altar, 
had  found  him  at  the  tomb.     Bertha  stood 
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It  her   side    quiet,    silent^    sensitire,    her 

mother's  sorrow  casting  a  strange  expression 

of  moomfulness  over  the  wild  joyous  face, 

W  rosy  fingers  twisted  around  the  scarcely 

larger  fingers  of  her  mother,  and  making 

painfiilly  manifest  the  absorbingness  of  the 

affliction,  in  the  picture  presented  of  the 

duld  trembling  with   sympathy,  and   the 

mother  unconscious  of  the  feeling,  and  hardly 

sensible  of  the  presence  of  the  child. 

"It  was  a  lovely  evening  and  the  moon 

lighted  up  with  its  pale  clearness  one  part 

of  the  foliage  which  bordered  the   lawn, 

vhile  it  seemed  to  add  a  deeper  darkness  to 

fte  broad  shadow  cast  upon  the  opposite 

group  of  fir-trees.      Each   of  us   felt  the 

beauty,   and   each   was    conscious    of  the 

other's  feeling,  though  neither  spoke.     How 

much    communion    often    passes    between 
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mind  and  mind  ;  between  soul  and  soul  in 
these  silent  moments  t 

**  Suddenly  the  mother  as  well  as  myself 
were  alike  startled  at  the  clear  low  voice  of 
Bertha,  who  breathed  in  a  soft  whisper, 
rather  than  spoke  the  words : — *0h,  how 
dearest  Leonora  will  love  this  little  home/ 

" '  Yes/  echoed  her  mother  passiyeljr» 
*  Leonora  will  lore  this  home/ 

^'She  looked  at  me  and  then  at  Bertha, 
and  seeing,  I  believe,  in  both  our  coun- 
tenances an  expression  which  affected  her,  I 
saw  for  the  first  time,  the  sign  of  returning 
animation  in  hers.  She  rose,  and  leading 
Bertha  to  me  and  folding  both  of  us  in  her 
arms,  she  said  with  a  gush  of  feeling,  which 
was  most  delicious  to  me : — *  Yes,  and  we 
will  make  it  a  home,— our  home/ 

"  Soon  afterwards  I  was  surprised,    but 
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more  delighted  to  hear  her  request  me  to 

read  to  hen    It  is  the  first  time  she  has 

diovn  the  least  inclination  or  power  to  read, 

or  hear  read,  even  her  most  favourite  authors. 

"She  requested  me  to  [read  from  a  book 

of  extracts  which  I  have  made,  and  of  which 

I  spoke  to  her  some  days  ago.     I  brought 

it  down  here  with  me  in  the  hope  that  it 

ought  some  day  attract  her  attention.     I 

began  by  reading  the  following  passage : — 

*  The  hot  Harmattan  wind  had  raged  itself 

out ;  its  howl  went  silent  within  me  ;  and  the 

long  deafened  soul  could  now  hear  ;   it  was 

M  if  the  hour  of  change  drew  nigh ;  here,  as 

1  lay  the   heavy  dreams  rolled  gradually 

Awaj,  and  I  awoke  to  a  new  heaven  and  a 

new  earth.      The  first  preliminary  moral 

act,  Annihilation  of  Self,  had  been  happily 

accomplished;   and   my   mind's  eyes  were 

now  unsealed. 
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^^Fore-shadows,  call  them  rather  fore- 
splendours  of  that  Truth  and  Beginning  of 
Truths,  fell  mysteriously  orer  my  sooL  like 
the  mother's  voice  to  her  little  child  that 
strays  bewildered,  weeping,  in  unknown 
tumults ;  like  soft  streamings  of  celestial 
music  to  my  too  exasperated  heart  came 
that  Evangel — with  other  eyes  would  I  now 
look  upon  my  fellow  man — with  an  infinite 
love,  an  infinite  pity.  Poor,  wandering, 
wayward  manl  Art  thou  not  tried  and 
beaten  with  stripes  even  as  I  am — and  thy 
bed  of  rest  is  but  a  grave.  0  my  brother, 
my  brother,  why  cannot  I  shelter  thee  in  my 
bosom  and  wipe  away  all  tears  from  thy  eyes, 

" '  Thus  was  I  standing  in  the  porch  of  that 
Sanctuary  of  Sorrow  ;  by  strange  steep  ways 
had  I  too  been  guided  thither,  and  ere  long 
its  sacred  gates  would  open,  and  the  Divine 
depth  of  sorrow  lie  disclosed  to  me.     There 
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is  in  man  a  Higheb  than  lore  of  happiness ; 
be  can  do  without  happiness,  and  instead 
thereof  find  blessedness!     Was  it  not  to 
preach  forth  this  same  Higher,  that  sages 
and  martyrs,  the  poet  and  the  priest  in  all 
times  have   spoken  and  suffered;   bearing 
testimony,  through  life,  and  through  death 
of  the  Godlike  that  is  in  man,  and  how 
in  the  Godlike  only  has  he  strength  and 
fieedom?      Which    God-inspired    doctrine 
art  thou  also    honored  to  be  taught ;    0 
Heayens !  and  broken  with  manifold  afflic- 
tions, eren  till  thou  become  contrite  and 
leam  it !     0  thank  thy  destiny  for  these  ; 
thankfully   bear  what   yet    remain :    thou 
hadst  need  of  them  ;  the  self  in  thee  needed 
to  be   annihilated.     By   benignant  fever- 
pwoxysms  is  life  rooting    out    the    deep 
seated  chronic  disease,  and  triumphs  over 
death.    On  the  roariuf?  billows  of  time,  thou 
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art  not  eDgiilphed,  but  borne  aloft  into  the 
azure  of  etemit  j.  Love  not  pleasure ;  lo?e 
God.  This  is  the  eyerlasting  Yea,  vherein 
all  contradiction  is  solved ;  wherein  whoso 
walks  and  works,  it  is  well  with  him !' 

"  *  There  have  been  walkers  in  this  path,' 
said  Clara;  ^manj  and  honoured  are  the 
names  that  have  set  us  the  example  of  a  life 
of  self-devotion  perilling  happiness,  nay, 
even  sacrificing  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  highest 
happiness  of  others/ 

"  *  It  is  the  noblest  course  presented  to 
the  human  being,'  I  replied,  *the  percep- 
tion and  the  pursuit  are  Godlike ;  at  least, 
it  is  this  that  forms  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  Godlike  that  can  be  made  by  man/ 

"*But  to  make  the  least  step  in  this 
course,'  replied  Clara,  *  requires  extraordi- 
nary strength  both  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature :  and  to  make  great  advances 
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in  H,  is  in  the  power  only  of  the  intellectoal 
and  moral  giants  of  oar  race/' 

"'On  the  contrary/  I  said,  'the  true 
leqoi&te  is  not  strength  but  purity.  The 
diild  in  strength  with  an  innocent  child's 
iimooence,  may  make  no  slight  adrancement 
in  tibe  path/ 

"  *  Yes,  it  is  so/  she  replied,  *  and  I  must 
not  apply  the  false  solace  to  my  conscience, 
tbat  I  am  too  weak  for  the  performance  of 
ilHJtasL' 

^  I  made  no  answer,  and  the  silence  into 
▼Mch  we  both  fell,  each  occupied  with  our 
own  train  of  thought,  was  at  last  broken  by 
Clara,  who  said,  *  I  wish  you  would  read 
to  me  the  description  of  the  initiation  of 
Consuelo.  You  told  me  you  hare  the 
extract/ 

"  *  Yes,'  said  I,  *  it  is  here,  but  I  doubt 
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}*et  I  felt  assured  tliat 
description  at  all,  it  w( 
influence  on  her,  and 
to  read  an  accoant  of  t 
from  the  moment  vhcn, 
a  hall  in  vhich  had  she 
a  hundred  torches,   sh 
lighted  only  bj  the  flam 
and  could  distinguitih  not 
miet  diffused  about  her,  v 
not  penetrate.     Clara 
attention  to  the  hietoiy  i 
deTised  to  test  the  stren| 
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at  the  description  of  Consuelo's  emotion 
doring  the  last  trial  that  awaited  her,  i^hen 
'aeeing  no  more  and  ceasing  to  snflfer,  with- 
out being  warned  by  any  feeling  of  physical 
P*in,  her  soul  and  her  body  existing  no 
^nger  but  in  the  body  and  soul  of  violated 
^d  mutilated  humanity,  she  fell  straight 
^d  stiff  upon  the  payement,  like  a  statue 
detached  from  its  pedestaL' 

**  But  when  her  judge,  aiding  Consuelo  to 
ris^3  said  to  her,  *  My  sister,  you  have 
p^-saed  victorious  through  all  your  trials,' 
Cl«ara  stopped  me. 

**  *  Ah  r  cried  she,  *  she  was  victorious  to 
b^    crowned  with  happiness.     I  have  been 
^^ighed  in  the  balance,  and  have  been  found 
"^aaiting.* 

" '  She  was  sustained  through  her  trials  by 
We/  I  replied,  '  and  love  in  her  was  so 
strong  and  holy,  that  she  would  have  borne 
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her  trials  with  the  same  resolution,  if  at  the 
end  her  dreaded  judge  had  pronounced : — 
''  Happiness  is  not  allotted  to  you ;  your 
higher  destiny  is  to  be  blessed/' ' 

*'  *  Consuelo  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
sentence/  returned  Clara,  *  and  would  haye 
found  blessedness  in  self-sacrifice  and  in  de- 
votion, but  hers  was  a  nature  to  rebound 
from  a  pressure  and  weight  w^hich  would 
crush  me/ 

"  *  Consuelo/    I   said,    *  was    physically 
stronger  than  you,  and  could  travel   over 
mountain  and  valley  with  a  more  untiring 
step :  and  it  is  very  likely  that  this  robuster 
organization  would  render  her  work,  on  some 
occasions,  less  difficult  to  her,  but  still  the 
true  glory  of  her  character  is  the  rectitude 
and  firmness  of  will  which,  whether  difficult 
or  easy,   made  her  resolutely  perform  the 
duty  the  occasion  required,  leaving  the  rest 
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^v^lth  undoubting  faith  in  her  great  task- 
's hands/ 
^  I  continued  to  read : — 
•*  And  you,  Albert,   if  you  are  here,  if 
n  listen  to  me,  you  ought  at  least  not  to 
^Siise   to  call  me  your  sister,    to  extend 
me  your  hand,  and  assist  me  to  walk  in 
e  rough  path  which  leads  you  to  God/ 
*^  She  looked  earnestly  at  me,  and,  after  a 
moments  silence,  she  whispered  almost 
udibly : — 

"  *  The  cup  is  bitter,  but  if  I  must  drink 
^f  it,  oh,  God !  give  me  strength/ 

"  That  was  a  sincere  prayer,  my  sister, 
^nd  God  will  answer  it/' 

Three  days  later  Dr.  Weston  writes  : — 
^  I  determined  to  remain  till  our  friend, 
like  Consuelo,  had  passed  through  the  last 
trial   that   awaited  her.      Clara's  was   in- 
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comparably  the  hardest ;  for  Consuelo  had 
to  pass  through  darkness  and  horror  to 
brightness  and  happiness,  but  Olara  through 
scenes  of  surpassing  beauty  to  desolation 
and  despair. 

"  I  ayailed  myself  of  my  authority  as  a 
physician  to  prescribe  gentle  walking,  and 
after  having  suggested  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  without,  howeyer,  making  much 
impression  in  the  direction  I  desired,  the 
probable  improYement  in  her  strength  that 
would  follow  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  I  at 
last  said  to  her,  '  I  own  to  you  I  am  uneasy 
about  the  effect  upon  you  of  your  first  walk 
in  the  wood,  and  I  cannot  leaTC  you  until 
you  have  passed  through  the  ordeaL  It 
must  be  passed,  and  I  must  be  near  you  at 
the  time.  It  will  be  restorative  both  to 
body  and  mind  when  once  you  have  accus- 
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tomed  joonelf  to  this  lovelj  scenery.  In 
tlie  mean  time,  I  see  jou  are  suffering 
from  your  apprehensions  of  the  effect  which 
the  first  sight  of  it  may  produce  upon 
you.' 

"'I  will  go/  she  replied,  turning  pale. 
'I  will  OTcrcome  this  foolish  dread.' 

"^Gonsuelo  was  obliged  to  go  through 
her  trial  alone/  said  I,  '  and  so  must  you, 
Clara; 

"  She  turned  her  soft  tearful  eyes  upon 
^%  with  an  expression  of  heart-felt  grati- 
tude, and  pressing  my  hand  to  her  lips,  she 

^d>  *Dear  and  true  friend:  yes,  I  know 
it' 

"After  a  pause  she  resumed  quietly  but 
^th  deep  emotion,  '  He  has  shown  so  much 
^^e,^love  in  all  that  he  has  provided  for 
DiCjlove  in  what  he  has  withheld,  that  I 
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wish  to  see  it  first  alone,  to  consecrate  it  aH 
to  him ;  alone,  I  can  speak  to  him  in  spiiit 
with  none  to  hear  but  God/ 

''  At  the  same  moment  she  passed  with  a 
firm  and  rather  hurried  step  upon  the  lawn. 
She  then  walked  slowly  but  unhesitatingly 
forward ;  and  the  cedar-tree  which  seemed 
to  spread  out  its  broad  branches  to  enyelope 
her  in  its  dark  shadow,  soon  concealed  her 
graceful  figure  from  my  view. 

"She  was  absent  upwards  of  an  hour, 
and  without  allowing  her  to  be  conscious 
that  I  was  near  her,  I  still  kept  sufficient 
watch  upon  her  to  be  certain  that  she  was 
safe.  I  believe  she  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  fervent  prayer.  She  re- 
turned exhausted  but  calm,  with  the 
•expression  of  holy  resignation  on  her  coun- 
tenance. 
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^  I  said  to  her  in  mj  heart  as  I  gassed 
upon  her, '  Mj  sister,  you  have  passed  yic- 
torionslj  through  all  jour  trials.' 

^And  she  haft  done  so,  for  when  the 
feeling  of  resignation  has  entered  the  heart, 
the  tomnlt  of  emotion  is  over,  and  peace  is 
near  at  hand.'' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


<( 


Thoagb  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

Of  glory  in  the  grass,  of  splendour  in  the  flower; 

I  do  not  grieve,  but  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind  : 

In  the  primal  sympathy, 

Which  having  been,  most  ever  bo, 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering." 

Wordsworth. 


A  week  later.     "  Woodlands  J" 
"I  HAYE  seen  her  every  day  since  I  last 
'vn'ote  to  you,  for  my  visits  have  been  a 
comfort  to  her,  and  she  still  needs  all  that 
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cuk  be  done  to  siistain  and  strengUien  her. 
Since  the  evening  when  she  asked  me  to 
lod  to  her  she  has  sometimes  read  to  her- 
wMy  which  is  a  great  point  gained ;  but  she 
is  still  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  abstrac- 
tion and  bewilderment,  which  call  for  the 
exercise  of  every  artifice  that  friendship  and 
affection  can  devise  to  re-awaken  her  interest 
in  life. 

"Your  idea  is,  therefore,  a  very  happy 
and  a  very  timely  one,  and  it  is  so  sweet 
ind  characteristic  a  suggestion  on  your  part 
that  it  ought  to  be  successful. 

"The  little  messenger  arrived  in  perfect 
ndetj  and  excellent  health  and  spirits.  I 
Jcft  town  early  in  the  morning,  and  reached 
tiw  cottage  as  I  desired,  before  Clara  had 
feft  her  chamber.  Bertha  ran  to  meet  me, 
Mid  I  had  some  difficulty  in  concealing  my 
*''casure  from  her  quick  eyes.      Breakfast 
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was  prepared  for  me,  and  dara  sent  me  a 
message  bj  Bertlia  that  she  should  be  ^ad 
to  see  me  in  her  own  room.  I  had  taken 
Susan  into  mj  secret,  and  arranged  with 
her,  who  remained  unseen  in  the  dressing- 
room,  the  moment  when  the  handkerchief 
should  be  removed. 

"  Suddenly  I  heard  a  little  chirp  ;  so  also 
did  Bertha,  who  started  up  and  looked 
quickly  round,  but  Clara  did  not  notice  it. 
Another  louder  chii-p ;  then  the  child,  whose 
curiosity  was  excited,  struggled  to  spring 
from  my  knee,  and  while  I  was  endeavour- 
ing to  detain  her,  your  bullfinch  at  once 
burst  into  his  clear  song.  He  went  quite 
through  his  sweet  and  pathetic  Italian 
melody,  and  then  began  it  again.  I  was 
almost  frightened  at  the  eflfect  on  Bertha. 
She  stopped  and  grasped  my  arm  with  both 
hers;    then,   with    her   deep   eyes   gazing 
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towards  the  open  door,  and  her  parted  lips 
ind  cheeks  white  with  agitation,  she  sat 
quite  stilL     When  he  ceased,  she  sobbed 
out,  *  Oh!   more,  moreT     Clara,  after  the 
first  few  notes,  started  up  in  bed  and  listened 
»  eagerly  as  Bertha,  with  the  tears  flowing 
down  her  cheeks.     At  last  she  said,  ^  That 
comes  from  Leonora.     It  is  her  favourite 
air.    Who  is  it  ?     It  sounds  like  a  spirit !' 
And  tmlj  it  did  sound  like  some  enchanted 
soul  still  clinging  to  the  earth  and  commu- 
nicating with  it  by  that  one  faTourite  melody 
i^peated  again  and  again.     After  they  had 
listened  for  a  few  moments  more,  I  said, 
Tes,  it  does  come  from  Leonora ;  and  it 
is  a  messenger  to  you  of  love  and  of  hope.' 

**I  went  for  him.  Bertha's  ecstacy  ex- 
ceeds ray  power  of  description.  She  trem- 
bled yiolently  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  the 
cage.     The  bird  thought  the  little  fingers 
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I  put  some  of  his  seeds  in 
opened  his  cage-door,  when 
her  trembling  fingers,  and  ^ 
him  eat,  she  gaye  cries  of  del 
as  he  stood  on  one  of  her  fin| 
poured  out  his  song,  no  wore 
her  rapt  astonishment  and 
ceasing  his   song,  he  gave 
little  sound  which  is  peculia: 
immediately  hopped  up  to  ( 
his  bill  against  her  lips.     Te 
to  flow  down  her  cheeks,  and 
*  Leonora,  my  Leonora  V    Upc 
put  her  arms  mnnH  mir  r^^rJr  * 
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SDeoesafiLL     Bertha's  ecstacy  will  have  re- 
paid you  for  all  your  trouble  and  care ;  but 
tbe  effect  on  Clara  will  be  happy  and,  I 
trusty  permament.     I  am  sure  she  will  take 
cue  of  the  bird,  will  always  see  in  him  a 
messenger  of  tenderness  and  love  from  her 
deaiest  friend;    and  as  she  and  Bertha 
haie  made  me    a    Toluntary  promise  to 
Ittend  to  him  together  every  morning  and 
erening,  at  a  particular  hour  (and  I  can 
depend  on  Bertha's  faithfulness),  this  asso- 
ciated service  may  help  to  re-awaken  her 
interest  in  Bertha  herself. 

"Certainly,  these  piping  bullfinches  are 
wonderful  creatures,  retaining  the  simpli- 
city of  their  bird  nature,  while  they  acquire 
the  most  finished  musical  attainments.  I 
io  not  wonder  at  Bertha's  astonishment, 
and  I  folly  expect  Clara  will  be  roused  to 
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had  something  for  him,  and  jumped  fron 

his  perch  to  them.     The  child  was  a  litUa 

alarmed  at  his  familiaritj  at  first,  but  when 

I  put  some  of  his  seeds  in  her  hand,  and 

opened  his  cage-door,  when  he  perched  oa 

her  trembling  fingers,  and  when   she  sav 

him  eat,  she  gave  cries  of  delight,  and  thea^ 

as  he  stood  on  one  of  her  fingers,  and  again 

poured  out  his  song,  no  words  can  describe 

her  rapt   astonishment  and   delight.     On 

ceasing  his   song,  he  gave   that   caressing 

little  sound  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  and 

immediately   hopped  up  to  Clara,   putting 

his  bill  against  her  lips.     Tears  continued 

to  flow  down  her  checks,  and  she  repeated : 

'  Leonora,  my  Leonora !'    Upon  this  Bertha 

put  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  whispered 

in   her  mysterious   way :  '  The  little   bird 

speaks  Leonora.* 

"I  regard  the   experiment  as  entirely 
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the  consciousness  that  she  was  herself  in 
part  to  blame  for  this  illness. 

"It  seems  that,  during  Susan's  absence 
for  a  day,  Clara  had  been  seized  with  one 
of  those  fits  of  abstraction,  which  have  not 
yet  entirely  left  her,  though  they  are  less 
frequent,  and  less  protracted.  Bertha  had 
been  left  to  herself  nearly  the  whole  day, 
which  happened  to  be  intensely  hot,  with 
heayj  showers  of  rain;  and  while  over- 
heated, had  fallen  asleep  under  the  cedar- 
tree  during  a  thunder-shower,  and  had  never 
<5hanged  her  wet  clothes.  The  consequences 
We  been  two  days  of  great  suflFering  to 
the  child,  of  extreme  anxiety  to  me,  and  of 
^tense  affliction  to  Clara,  on  whom,  how- 
^^er,  the  efiFect  will  be  ultimately  beneficial ; 
for  she  is  now  fully  roused  to  the  conviction 
"^^  beyond  a  certain  point,  there  is  a 
^Ifishness  in  grief  which  it  is  criminal  to 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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indulge ;  and  all  the  mother's  tendemesB 
and  anxiety  being  now  awakened  in  her 
bosom,  she  will,  I  am  satisfied,  from  this 
time  take  a  mother's  charge  of  her  beloved 
child'' 


And  she  did  so.  From  this  period,  she 
entered  on  a  new  life,  in  which  she  adyanoed 
uncertainly  at  first,  but  with  a  resolution 
which  added  to  her  bodily  and  mental 
strength  daily.  Trains  of  painful  thought 
and  feeling  still,  indeed,  sometimes  made 
her  falter  in  her  course ;  but  they  nereT 
stopped  it.  She  paid  the  most  earnest 
attention  to  her  little  girl's  education; 
and,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  of 
really  performing  this  duty,  she  availed 
herself  of  the  means  within  her  reach  for 
her  own  improvement. 

Under  the  guidance  of  her  beloved  friend 
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ind  physician,  she  engaged  herself  in  a 
thoroagh  course  of  self-education,  not  read- 
ing for  luxury,  but  profit,  nor  shrinking 
fiom  the  study  even  of  those  severer  works 
which  benefit  less  by  the  knowledge  they 
communicate,  invaluable  as  it  may  be,  than 
by  the  mental  vigour  which  the  mastery  of 
them  imparts. 

Whether  a  thought,  indistinct,  unac- 
knowledged, passed  through  her  mind  that 
the  time  might  come  when  these  pursuits 
would  be  useful  to  her,  it  is  certain  that  the 
objects  of  her  study  were  sometimes  only 
dimly  seen  through  tearful  eyes,  and  that 
for  a  time  her  trembling  hand  was  unable 
to  work  upon  them.  Her  Bertha's  im- 
proYement,  however,  was  the  obvious  and 
^^ediate  object  of  these  studies,  and  in 
tte  ctdtivation  and  communication  of  these 
*  niost  exquisite  interchange  of  love  sprang 

Q  2 
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up  between  mother  and  child  In  this  j 
manner,  the  autumn  and  winter  passed  J 
away  peacefully,  and  not  a  day  closed  in  oiLm 
them  without  bringing  the  reward  of  i1 
useful  and  conscientious  employment 
advanced  knowledge  and  strengthened  affec — 
tion. 

Clara  steadily  refused  every  invitation  toe 
mix  with  the  society  of  the  place.  Thes 
victim  of  deception  felt  too  keenly  its  bitter^ 
consequences  in  her  own  sad  fate  to  prac — 
tise  it  herself.  Her  only  eflfort  with  regard^ 
to  the  external  world  was  to  attract  notf 
notice ;  and  with  no  near  neighbourhood^ 
and  her  quiet,  unobtrusive  mode  of  life,  thi^ 
was  no  diflScult  object  to  obtain. 

On  recovering  from  sickness,  when  the 
improvement  is  sufficiently  advanced,  there 
is  something  peculiarly  refreshing  and  invi- 
gorating  in  the  first  keen  air  of  returning 
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spring.  On  those  chalky  downs,  in  the 
dielter  of  those  wooded  hills,  the  keen  air 
of  early  spring  becomes  softened ;  and  on 
Clara,  who  was  rery  much  in  it,  the  effect 
iras  surprising.  As  she  watched  the  first 
primroses  beginning  to  clothe  the  beautiful 
turf  beneath  the  bare  trees,  and  hailed  the 
appearance  of  the  starry  wood-anemone, 
the  colour  gradually  came  back  into  her 
own  cheek  ;  and  when,  as  spring  advanced, 
fihe  sat  listening  to  the  exultant  song  of  the 
nightingale,  she  felt  that  she  was  a  new 
creature. 

And  now  came  to  her  a  sweeter  voice 
c^en  than  that  of  the  nightingale, — ^her 
heloTed  Leonora's,  whose  expected  return 
^as  at  length  realized;  and  with  that  voice 
Diingled  Bertha's,  and  with  that  again  the 
quiet,  cheerful  voice  of  the  physician  and 
hrother.      And  those  who  have  never,  in 
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such  dear  society,  wandered  through  the 
woods  of  Kent  and  Surrej,  inhaling  th< 
perfiimed  air,  and  drinking  in  the  strains  o! 
•ong  from  the  triumphant  nightingale, 
scarcely  appreciate  the  pure  pleasures  th< 
enjoyed  in  those  lorely  spring  nights  an 
days. 

And  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  calm  ha 
piness,  increasing  in  health  of  body  an< 
peace  of  mind,  Clara  and  her  child  con 
tinned,  with  no  remarkable  event  to  noi 
the  progress  of  time,  for  fire  years.  Lo: 
Ashford's  name  was  rarely  mentioned 
tween  her  friends  and  herself,  and,  b 
degrees,  he  ceased  to  write  even  to  D 
Weston. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

^utmy  best,  worthiest  masters,"  said  the  Student 

^^huufl,  *'  do  you  not  observe,  then,  that  you  are 

^d  sundry  corked  up  in  glass  bottles,  and  cannot, 

®'  your  hearts,  walk  a  hair's  breadth." — Hoffman. 


No  one  can  wonder  at  the  conception  and 
I^^alence  of  the  doctrine  of  Manicheeism. 
•*^e  traces  of  a  beneyolent  Creator  are  mani- 
fest and  indubitable,  but  the  signs  of  a 
^^ded  empire  between  a  good  and  evil 
pnnciple  are  visible  on  the  surface  of  every 
kiiigdom  of  nature,  the  physical,  fhe  organic, 
the  intellectual,  and  the  moral.     Philosophy 
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and  religion  enable  ns  to  look  bejond  the 
surface,  and  the  deeper  the  philosophy  and 
the  purer  the  religion,  the  clearer  and 
brighter  is  the  light  they  oflfer  to  lead  us  to 
the  magnificent  conception  of  one  universe, 
one  intelligence,  one  all  pervading  plan, 
worked  out  by  diverse  means,  some  appa- 
rently opposing  and  clashing,  but  all  really 
bringing  about  in  the  end  the  undeviating 
result,  designed  by  goodness,  executed  by 
wisdom,  and  secured  against  miscarriage  by 
Omnipotence. 

If  there  be  anything  relating  to  human 
beings  in  which  the  principle  of  evil  is  pre- 
dominant, it  is  in  education.  The  object  of 
physical  education  is  to  develop  the  bodily 
frame  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
sound  and  vigorous  health,  and  the  object  of 
mental  education  is  to  develop  and  direct  the 
intellectual    and   moral  feelings  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  produce  a  sound  and  well- 
regnUted  mind. 

For  the    proper    deyelopment    of   the 

bodily  frame,  there  must  be  a  certain  supply 

Md  adjustment  of    the  physcial    agents 

^Wch  excite  and  maintain  the  action  of  the 

^onderfid    processes    that    constitute    life, 

lamely:  air,  light,  temperature  and  food. 

"6  shut  up  the  infant  in  a  close   room  ; 

^^le  it  breathe  the  impure  air  of  the  city  ; 

*^P  it  in  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and 

^^^t,  in  a  high  artificial  temperature  ;  send 

Out    occasionally,  most   inappropriately 

^*ied,  into  the  cold  and  damp  of  the  ex- 

^al  atmosphere,  and  habitually  gorge  it 

^'h  coarse,  stimulating,  and  even  irritating 

^^.     The  consequence  is  that  the  organs 

^^  Unduly  excited,  and  pass  into  unhealthy 

^ion,  interrupting  and  deranging  the  pro- 

^^^^es    of    growth ;     preventing    the    full 


mciit  of  strciiL'tU  ami  vi 
the  foundation  of  po 
premature  decaj. 

The  foundation  of  a  i 
mind  must  be  laid  in  a  s 
body.  When  the  impo 
health  and  strength  are 
proper  culture  and  direct 
lectual  and  moral  faculties, 
certain  supply  and  adjust: 
great  agents,  that  excite  a 
state  of  sentient  being, 
and  pain.  These  are  to  i 
teraal  physical  aeents  »«> 
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nithout  refereDce  to  its  qualitj  or  degree^ 

ind  without  regard  to  the  Busceptibility 

of  the  subject  and  its  influence  upon  it ;  and 

in  like  manner  we  presume  to  inflict  pain^ 

^oat  watching  or  eren  noting  the  re-action 

^  the  physical  processes^  or  the  results  on 

Ae  intellectual    and  moral  states   of  the 

^erer.     The  consequence  is  that  the  moral 

Acuities  are  unduly   or   disproportionally 

ttcited ;  that  desires,  passions,  emotions  are 

produced   and    fostered,    which    are    mis- 

^icTous,  either  on  account  of  their  excess 

or  their  direction ;  that  false  aspirations  are 

^^^'Bied;  that  wrong  aims  and  motiyes  are 

^^^ested  and  acted  on ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the 

**^^d  is  perrerted,  and  the  heart  corrupted 

Mhen  we  consider  what  a  work  it  is  to 

^^t  through  infancy    to    childhood,   and 

**^Ough  childhood  to  youth,  such  a  complex 

^d  delicate  piece   of   mechanism  as  the 
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human  frame^  and  to  deyelop  and  • 
through  the  same  periods  such  powei 
aspirations  as  those  of  the  human  mi 
as  to  produce  a  sound  and  vigorons 
and  an  intelligent,  disciplined,  pure 
fitted  for  the  performance  of  the  dut 
life,  and,  proportionally,  for  the  com 
cation  and  reception  of  happiness; 
when  we  consider  the  want  of  know 
the  want  of  skill,  the  want  of  pera 
even  of  the  rery  ohject  to  be  aimed 
those  on  whom  the  management  of  ii 
and  childhood  commonly  falls,  we  c 
wonder  at  the  kind  of  men  and  womei 
at  present  people  the  earth.  The  fe\ 
chance  to  come  out  of  the  ordeal  wi 
uncrippled  body  and  an  unenfeebled 
generally  owe  their  happier  fate  to  a  n 
endowed  by  nature  with  an  unusual  pi 
tion  of  sound  sense,  whose  perception 
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impulses  have  been  quickened  and  guided 
\>y  an  extraordinary  degree  of  maternal  lore. 
The  cliildren  of  such  rare  mothers  are  the 
8alt  of  the  earth.    Such  a  mother  certainly 
Loid  Ashford  would  not  hare  had,  even  if 
die  had  lived  to  protect  and  guide  him 
tluroQgh  his  infancy  and  childhood ;  but  had 
ahc  been  preserved  to  him,  her  intelligent 
and  gentle  nature  vould  have  greatly  miti- 
gated the  evils  of  his  lot.     Unhappily,  how- 
^'^cr,  she   died  in  giving  him  birth,    and 
during  the  four  years  that  his  father  survived 
^^^i  neither  the  little  girl  of  three  years  old, 
^^^  the  only  son  and  heir  to  the  family  title, 
'^^^iTed  from  their   surviving  parent  the 
^^Sttest  mark  of  affection  or  care.     Per- 
^I>8  their  presence  reminded  him  uuplea- 
^^tly  of  his  neglect  of  their  mother,  and 
^^    the  outbursts  of  violence  which  embit- 
^^  and  shortened  her  existence.    Little 


I 
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Constance  was  left  to  the  charge  of  a  goveiv 
ness,  who  happening  to  be  of  a  kind  and 
sweet  disposition,  fostered  the  amiable  qua- 
lities of  the  child.  Gerard  fell  into  the 
hands  of  nurses  of  the  ordinary  intelligence^ 
and  passed  through  the  usual  routine  of  par- 
rot talk,  threats,  coaxing,  flattery^  pampered 
indulgence,  and  corporal  punishment  in  the 
form  of  slaps,  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  yiolent 
shakings  of  the  shoulders,  after  the  approved 
manner  of  the  discipline  of  common  nur- 
series. By  his  third  and  fourth  year  he 
began,  howeyer,  to  perceive  that  he  was  a 
personage  of  consequence ;  and  by  the  dose 
of  another  year,  ho  had  learnt  that  he  was 
born  to  rank  and  wealth,  and  was  fully  satis- 
fied that  he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  com- 
mon herd  of  persons  aroimd  him,  who  only 
lived  to  serve  him,  and  to  obey  his  impe- 
rious will.      Other  points   of  information 
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had  also  made  a  considerable  impression  on 
bis  mind ;  such  as  that  he  was  strong,  hand- 
some, healthj,  and  rerj  mnch  more  worthy 
of  admiration  in  all  these  respects  than  his 
aster  Constance,  who  was  pale,  delicate,  and, 
in  common  estimation,  rather  plain-looking, 
and  the  inference  he  not  unnatorallj  de- 
duced, was  that  he  had  a  right  to  every 
enjoyment    which    everything   and    every 
person  could  minister  to  him ;   his  sister, 
her  time,   her  playthings,   her  submission, 
her  devotion,  all  included ;  a  homage  which 
Constance  was  only  too  ready  to  pay  him, 
for  she  was  complying  and  obliging  to  every 
oiie,  and  she  doated  on  her  brother. 

Under  these  circumstances,  before  he  had 
<»nipleted  his  fourth  year,  the  Honourable 
Master  Gerard  Ashford  had  grown  into  a 
little  tyrant,  and  such  were  the  fits  of  un- 
controllable rage  into  which  he  often  fell  in 


I  i/v; 


had  even  less  success  than  formerly  ;  tlie 
gcstion  of  a  dark  closet,  uay,  even  the 
rors  of  a  black  man  that  cats  up  nau 
boys,  were  hardly  more  eflfectual ;  but 
the  happy  thought  occurred,  that  a  "  se 
nurse'*  might  be  of  service,  consequent! 
was  taught  his  Catechism,  and  set  to  1 
some  of  Dr.  Watt's  Hymns.  The  c 
was  decided.  The  untameable  little  ] 
began  at  last  to  tremble  and  turn  pal< 
they  taught  him  to  repeat, — 

"  There  is  a  dreadful  Hell, 
And  everlasting  flames; 
bj  There  sinners  most  with  devils  dwell, 

In  darkness,  fire,  and  chains.** 


i 
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riolence,  or  in  subduing  any  evil  propen- 
fHkj ;  the  onl j  appreciable  effect  was  that, 
to  all  the  trouble  he  had  formerly  caused 
them,  he  now  added  that  of  disturbing 
them  at  night  by  waking  up  with  screams 
of  terror,  and  insisting  on  lights  being 
broQgbt,  and  on  some  one  sitting  by  his  side 
till  morning. 

All  resources  were  now  exhausted,  and 
the  comfortable  conclusion  arrived  at,  that 
Master  Gerard's  was  a  hopeless  case,  and 
that  the  dreaded  spirit,  who  had  been  called 
in  to  humble  and  subdue  him,  had  marked 
iini  for  his  own,  when  the  whole  establish- 
ment was  broken  up  by  the  death  of  his 
fether,  and  the  poor  little  sinner  became 
I^rd  Ashford,  a  peer  of  the  realm  and  an 
hereditary  legislator,  destined  to  exercise 
1^8  high  office  in  due  course  of  years,  but, 
J^eantime  a  minor,  left,  together  with  his 

^OL.  I.  B 


M^ 


a  ^vrotcllod  state,  a  course 
pation  having  left  the  proj 
debts.     The  general,  a  mai 
set  himself  to  repair  the 
by  deToting  nearly  the  vhol 
of  the  estates  to  the  pajmi 
tors ;  and,  in  order  to  carry 
which  was  necessary  for  this 
fullest  extent,  he  placed  the 
a  country  house  belonging  tc 
north   of  England,   under 
gOYcmess,  in  whom  he  repos 
fidence.     He   had  no  fami 
Lady  Helen,  his  wifn   a:a  ~ 
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orphans  a  great  trouble  in  her  own  establish- 
ment. She  aind  the  general,  therefore,  satis- 
fied themselyes  that  they  did  their  duty  by 
their  charge,  in  providing  them  with  so  ex- 
cellent a  teacher  as  Miss  Dillworth,  in  apr 
piopriating  to  their  use  this  old  mansion- 
iKMise  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  country, 
^bere  they  lired  in  the  simple  manner 
'^dered  necessary  by  their  father's  extra- 
vagance, and  in  visiting  them  every  year  at 
*  stated  time. 

flow  dreadful  is  the  despotism  which  is 
^ft^U  exercised  over  children!  Dreadful, 
^^'  it  not  only  destroys  their  present  happi- 
^^®te,  but  often  renders  them  incapable  of 
^Jojing  happiness  in  their  future  lives. 
None  but  those  who  have  witnessed  or  felt 
its  '^thering,  crushing  power,  can  estimate 
"^  corrupting  influence  on  a  child's  nature 
of  a  life  of  perpetual  fear  and  depression. 

B  2 
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The  most  selfish  spoiling  and  indulgence  is 
innoxious  compared  with  it.  No  child  can 
long  remain  under  such  an  influence  without 
haying  its  faculties  crippled,  and  its  nature 
Titiatod. 

Miss  Dillworth's  goyemment  was  a  cruel 
tyranny,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pure  des* 
potism,  for  she  had  contriyed  by  her  specious 
manners  and  self-confidence  to  create  so  high 
an  opinion  of  herself  in  the  minds  of  her 
employers,  that  they  never  interfered  with 
her.  She  accordingly  produced  on  her  two 
pupils  in  an  unmitigated  degree  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  treatment,  the  effects 
differing  in  each  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent characters.  Constance  was  one  of 
those  gentle,  modest,  timid  children,  who 
require  encouragement  and  a  kind  of  foster- 
ing tenderness  to  develop  the  beautiful 
qualities  that  lie  buried  in  the  heart.     She 
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vas  most  affectionate  in  nature,  full  of 
jererence,  and  almost  over-anxious  to  do 
right.  To  resist  or  to  disobey,  never  so 
much  as  occurred  to  her.  She  was  intelli- 
gent^ and  delighted  to  learn.  The  little 
Lord  Ashford  was  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  and  as  has  been  seen,  had  already 
been  rendered  violent,  proud,  and  selfish ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  for  which  of  these 
two  children  Miss  Dillworth's  system  was 
the  worst 

The  house  was  old-fashioned  and  gloomy, 

^d  the  grounds  round  it  were  dreary,  espe- 

^^7  in  winter    At  that  season  the  gover- 

^^  Would  sit  close  to  a  good  fire,  enveloped 

^^sliawl,  and  it  was  some  compensation 

^^  tl^e  martyrdom  of  saying  a  lesson  to 

^  t^iat  it  brought  the  children  near  the 

irantith. 
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**  Answer  directly,  Lord  Ashford.  Geni- 
tiye  plural  of  mnsa,''  screams  Miss  Dill  worth. 
The  little  lord  is  held  tightly  by  the  point 
of  his  chin  all  this  time.  His  answer  is  to 
pout  his  lips  out  beyond  his  nose ;  he  re- 
ceives a  box  on  the  ear,  staggers  off  as  ficur 
as  the  door  at  one  thrust,  and  is  ordered  to 
the  dark  garret  till  he  can  say  it 

"What  are  you  crying  there  for.  Miss 
Ashford  ?"  next  exclaims  the  lady  in  a  loud 
harsh  voice.  "  Come  and  do  your  vulgar 
fractions  directly." 

Constance  was  sitting  at  the  farthest  pos- 
sible distance  from  the  fire,  on  a  high  wooden 
stool  without  a  back,  looking  blue  with  cold, 
her  feet  in  a  wooden  machine  called  stocks ; 
fitooping  from  weakness  in  the  back,  trem- 
bling and  crying  with  pity  for  her  poor 
brother.     She  obeys  instantly,  and  the  pale 
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Mcate  girl  stands  before  her  gOYemess^ 
gazing  into  her  sharp  black  ejes  with  a  kind 
rf&scinated  stare. 

"  When  the  numerator  is  double  in  value 
to  the  denominator,  what  is  the  value  of  the 
Tulgar  fraction  in  integers  ? '' 

A  bewildered  look,  and  "  I  don't  quite 
faww,^  is  the  answer. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me/^  shouts  Miss 

^Uvorth,  seizing  her  by  the  arm  with  a 

S^p  that   makes   the  blood  rush  to  her 

^ks  from  the  pain,  "  do  you  mean  to  tell 

^^y  madam,  that  yoU  pretend  not  to  know 

^®  Talue  of  twenty-four-twelfths  V 

^  Twenty-four-twelfths ?     The  value?— 
"  ^it  for  one  moment.     I  will  try.     The 
^teger  and  the  numerator?     Oh  yes,  the 
^^Xiominator.     One  minute  longer !  '^ 

-After  being  shaken  violently,  and  struck 
^"^^ral  times,  Constance  is  seated  with  a 
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slate  to  work  the  question.  But  the  figures 
swim  before  her  eyes ;  the  pencil  falls  from 
her  trembling  hand ;  she  has  no  power  in 
her  brain  to  comprehend. 

To  be  accused  of  carelessness,  stupidity, 
and  wilful  obstinacy  follow  in  turn.  Then 
would  come  long  and  severe  punishments, 
bitter  tears  and  lamentations,  confused, 
hopeless  eflForts  to  discover  what  course  to 
take  to  avert  such  misery  in  future  ;  despair 
and  a  longing  for  death,  frequent  hopes  that 
the  governess  would  inflict  some  such  serious 
hurt  on  her  as  to  induce  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  her  relations,  some  vague  ideas  of  running 
away,  aqd  once  or  twice  a  thought  of  drown- 
ing herself,  but  never  a  determination  to  in- 
form her  uncle  and  aunt  of  what  she  endured. 
If  this  seems  strange  and  unnatural,  let  a 
reference  be  made  to  the  annals  of  oppres- 
sion all  the  world  over ;  above  all,  to  the 
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condition  of  slaves.  There  is  a  power  iu 
extreme  tTraim j  which  absolutely  paralyses 
its  Tictims,  and  takes  from  them  even  the 
thought  of  resistance.  This  is  only  too 
certainly  tme.  The  results  to  Constance 
Ashford,  confirmed  by  six  wretched  years  of 
SQch  a  life  as  this,  were  an  absence  of  Intel-- 
lectoal  progress,  a  moral  cowardice,  an  ap- 
pearance of  insincerity  induced  by  a  nervous 
trepidation  (though  wonderful  to  say,  she 
never  lost  her  truthfulness)  and  a  total  want 
of  self-confidence ;  evils  which  it  cost  her 
jears  of  discipline  and  struggle  to  surmount, 
and  wliich  she  never  thoroughly  conquered, 
while  her  physical  frame  was  still  more 
"JJnred,  and  a  lasting  delicacy  of  health, 
with  frequent  and  severe  suffering  were  her 
lot  through  life. 

On  her  brother  the  results  were,  morally, 
fltiU  more  pernicious,  though  his  strong  phy- 
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fiical  frame  escaped  comparatiyelj  uninjarecL 
He  resisted  his  tyrant  often  with  full  effect, 
and  many  a  time  returned  with  rage  the 
Wows  he  received,  but  being  in  the  end 
generally  conquered  by  the  superior  strength 
of  his  antagonist,  the  passions  of  hatred  and 
Tengeance  were  aroused  in  him.  He  longed 
for  the  power  to  be  a  tyrant  in  his  turn ; 
the  yiolence  of  his  temper  increased,  and 
when  the  severe  lectures  he  received  after 
these  outbreaks  produced  any  effect,  it  was 
merely  that  of  slavish  fear,  grafted  on  the 
former  lessons  of  his  serious  nurse.  His  ter- 
ror alone,  and  in  the  dark  was  dreadftd,  and 
it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  Constance  to 
steal  out  of  her  own  room,  and  to  sit  by  his 
bed-side  during  the  long  cold  winter  nights 
till  he  was  fast  asleep,  at  the  risk  of  being 
terribly  punished  had  she  been  discovered, 
.  •*  Don't  go,  Constance,  don't  go  away,* 
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tfe  poor  child  wonld  whisper  softly,  if  she, 
iuigriDg  he  was  asleep,  tried  to  withdraw 
her  hand  from  his  grasp.  **  I  shall  hear 
fte  chains  rattling  if  jou  go  f  and  then 
Otmstance  would  settle  herself  again, 
dMngh  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  tremb- 
iiiig  at  the  thought  of  her  dreaded  gover- 


*  Those  are  the  flames  of  hell,**  whis- 
pered he  one  day  to  Constance  in  a 
terrified  voice,  as  they  were  gazing  together 
•t  a  gorgeous  crimson  sunset. 

It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  this 
dfld  that  even  his  sister's  pure  and  devoted 
affection  produced  a  demoralizing  efiect 
^n  his  mind,  for  her  services  and  sacri- 
fees  simply  increased  his  selfishness.  For 
ler  suffering,  even  though  incurred  for  his 
»ke,  he  cared  nothing  if  he  himself  escaped 
ponishment ;    she  never  had   a  moment's 
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peace  if  he  were  in  trouble,  but  he 
beat  his  hoop  or  play  with  his  d 
merrilj  as  ever  though  she  was  sh 
fasting  in  a  cold  room,  or  shedding 
tears  over  her  tasks. 

A  plan  which  Miss  Dillworth  hit 
to  save  herself  trouble  was  probabi 
gested  by  the  extreme  sympathy  c 
part  of  Constance.  It  had  been  o 
by  the  General  that  his  nephew 
begin  Latin  when  he  was  scarce! 
years  old,  and  still  unable  to  read  E 
The  abortive  efforts  to  make  him  a 
hend  the  declension  of  a  Latin  now 
repeated  without  success  day  aftei 
till  at  last  a  cane  was  applied  1 
shoulders  of  the  writhing,  screaming 
Constance's  tears,  anguish,  and  prayei 
brought  upon  herself  an  ample  share 
chastisement,  and  afterwards  suggest 
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|3ia  of  throwing  the  responsibilitj  of  her 

Isother's  lessons  upon  her.     It  was  decreed 

that  she  should  teach  him,  and  that  if  he 

Iras  not  perfect  she  should  be  punished. 

The  consequence  was  that  Constance's  time 

and  energy  were  so  occupied  about  Latin, 

that  she  learned  it  and  scarcely  anything 

dbe^ while  her  brother  learnt  nothing;  for 

all  that  could  be  done  for  him  she  did,  and 

^  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  do  she 

aiffered  for.     The   increased    severity  to 

?hich  she  was  thus  subjected  was  probably 

the  means  of  bringing  this  miserable  period 

of  her   life    to    a  close.     Some  rumours 

readied    the    General,   set  afloat    by  the 

serrants,  that  occasioned  him  to  discharge 

Miss  Dillworth,   and   to  remove  the  two 

children  to  his  own  house  in  Oxfordshire. 

Their  life  was  now  at  least  peaceful,  and 
after  the  thraldom  they  had  escaped,  it 
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seemed  as  if  they  were  in  a  hearen  upoa 
earth;  but  still,  in  comparison  with  more 
faroored  children,  little  was  done  for  them 
to  make  them  happy.  General  Ashford 
was  a  stem,  reserred  man,  and  did  not 
take  much  notice  of  the  children.  Lad/ 
Helen  simply  saw  that  their  comforts  were 
properly  attended  to,  engaged  masters  of 
the  ordinary  accomplishments  for  Con- 
stance, and  advised  that  the  little  lord 
should  be  sent  to  school  to  be  prepared 
for  Eton ;  all  this  being  done,  she  left 
Constance  pretty  much  to  herself,  and  Vihesa 
visiting  in  the  neighbourhood  or  absent  in 
town  she  confided  her  to  the  care  of  the 
housekeeper.  Constance's  life  was  probably 
saved  by  this  new  home,  for,  delicate  as  she 
always  continued  to  be,  her  improvement 
in  health  and  strength  was  soon  most 
striking,   and  when  yoimg  Lord  Ashford 
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letorned  for  his  holidays  he  had  ceased  ta 
loovl  and  stare  like  a  maniac,  and  had 
assumed    the  aristocratic  appearance  and 
fflanners  of   a    young    nobleman    in    the 
opacity  of  an  English   school-boy.     But 
die  change  in  both  was  only  on  the  surface. 
None  of  the  erils,  intellectual  and  moral, 
vhich  had  been  inflicted  on  Constance  by 
ker  gOTemess  were  mitigated  in  the  slightest 
degree;   and  her  brother  had  become   a 
tyrant  orer   little   boys,   and    was    noted 
fcr  pride  and  violence   among    his   com- 
puiions.     His  selfishness  towards  his  sister 
was  also  precisely  the  same,  and  his  depen- 
dence on  her  help  as  great  as  ever.     He 
did  not  scruple  to  occupy  her  time,  curtail 
her  hours  of  recreation,  and  get  her  blamed 
for  inattention   to  her  own  lessons  while 
die  worked  in  this  way  for  him.     When 
At  home,  also,  he  was  a  continual  source  of 
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anxiety  to  her  from  his  carelessness  to  hia 
uncle's  wishes,  his  unpunctnaUtj,  his  lazi^ 
ness  in  the  morning,  his  taking  his  own 
pleasure  at  his  own  time,  instead  of  attend-* 
ing  to  the  requisitions  of  the  family ;  and 
many  sleepless  nights  did  she  spend  in 
contriTing  deyices  for  screening  him  from 
the  consequences  of  his  various  faults. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  she  would 
have  been  astonished  if  any  one  had 
noticed  her  disinterested  conduct.  She 
did  not  know,  [indeed,  that  she  was  pur- 
suing any  course  of  action  at  all.  She 
scarcely  feic^that  she  was  an  indiTidual 
being,  except  that,  sometimes  in  the  dreary 
hours  of  the  night,  her  dissatisfaction  with 
herself,  with  her  petty  cares  and  aimless 
life,  would  force  upon  her  imagination 
some  of  her  brother's  foimer  terrors ;  when 
she  would  tremble  and  turn  cold  at  the 
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idea  ci  death  and  what  might  succeed  it. 
9ie  had  no  tender  mother,  no  sympathizing 
friend  to  whom  she  could  open  her  fearful 
beart^  or  firom  whom  she  could  ask  help 
ind  comfort.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
Sir  her,  humble-minded  as  she  was,  to  pour 
oot  her  thoughts  and  feelings  even  to  a 
mother  or  friend ;  but  under  the  drcum-^ 
stances  in  which  she  was  placed  no  mortal 
knew  them. 

There  occurred  a  break  in  this  sad  and 
diequered  life  which  may  haye  had  more 
iBflnence  for  good  upon  it  than  so  trifling 
A  circumstance  is  usually  supposed  to  be  ca- 
pAle  of  affording.  It  was  a  short  season  of 
g^etj.  Constance  was  asked  to  spend  the 
^^ristmas  vacation  with  a  family  distantly 
'dated  to  that  of  the  Ashfords  at  their 
country  residence.  It  was  a  gay  and 
aristocratic  neighbourhood,   and    she   sud- 

TOL.  I.  s 
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denl  J  found  herself  engaged  in  a  round  of 
parties,  dances,  and  festivities.  Without 
being  pretty,  she  was  yerj  el^ant  in  her 
whole  appearance  and  manner,  and  th^!e 
was  beauty  in  her  gentle  and  sweet 
expression,  though  not  in  her  features. 
She  became  popular,  was  courted  and 
admired,  and  the  novelty  and  surprise 
inspired  her  with  a  joy  that  was  almost 
overwhelming.  She  became  the  liveliest 
and  gayest  in  the  circle.  But  even  before 
the  close  of  her  visit  her  brother  began  to 
poison  her  pleasure  with  his  selfish  require- 
ments. He  was  preparing  for  Oxford, 
and  wanted  her  assistance ;  she  returned 
home  and  resumed  her  labours  for  him; 
her  place  in  the  dance  was  filled  by 
others,  but  she  was  long  remembered  and 
regretted. 

She  was  twenty  when  her  brother  went 
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to  Oxford,  and  she  might  now  hare  spent 

much  of  her  time  in  society  with  her  ande 

ad  annt^  had  not  her  nncertain  health 

mfitted  her  for  a  life   of   gaiety.     The 

General,  who  had  nerer  been  ill  in  his  life, 

vas  80  much  annoyed  whenerer  she  could 

Bot  fulfil  an  engagement,  that  by  degrees 

dw  declined  all  invitations,  and  when  the 

spring  returned  she  begged  to  be  permitted 

to  remain  alone  in  the  country,  instead  of 

gomg  to   town.      There  was   considerable 

opposition  to  this  request,  and  had  she  not 

kad  a   motive    for    perseverance    beyond 

herself,  she  might  not  have  succeeded  in 

W  plan ;  but  she  knew  that  her  brother 

had  already  contrived  to  exceed  the  sum 

^owed  him  at  College,  and  she  was  glad 

^  be  saved   the    expense  of   a   London 

*^n,  in  order  that  she  might  have  the 

S  2 
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means  of  helping  him  out  of  her  own  not 
very  ample  income. 

The  morning  of  the  departure  of  the 
family  for  London  came.  A  large  party 
of  country  neighbours,  visitors  for  some 
days  in  the  house,  had  taken  leave  of  the 
General  and  Lady  Helen.  As  their  car- 
riages rolled  away  one  after  another,  each 
seemed  to  remove  a  load  of  weariness  from 
Constance.  At  length  she  stood  watching 
the  carriage  that  took  them  also  away,  her 
eyes  following  them  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  long  avenue ;  and  it  was 
some  time  after  their  departure  that  she 
found  herself  almost  imconsciously  in  the 
library. 

Never  before  had  she  felt  so  free  and 
unfettered.  She  was  alone ;  her  brother 
was  not  near  her ;   her  uncle   and   aunt 
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▼ere  gone ;  she  was  without  any  depress- 
ing influence  of  any  kind,  and  a  feeling  new 
and  strange  came  over  her.  As  she  looked 
round  the  room,  and  saw  all  its  treasures 
at  her  conmiand,  she  seemed  to  spring  up 
lile  some  elastic  body  previously  pressed 
down  by  a  heavy  weight.  She  had  been 
often  in  this  room  before,  but  the  world  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  was  there,  and 
^ith  which  it  was  in  her  power  to  make 
herself  acquainted,  had  never  before  struck 
her. 

There  are  moments  when,  without  any 
Tery  apparent  cause,  we  suddenly  awake 
to  a  consciousness  that  an  epoch  of  our 
Kfe  is  closed.  Into  this  unusual  state  of 
self-reflection  Constance  had  unexpectedly 
Men,  The  main  events  of  her  gentle 
course  passed  in  memory  before  her.  Her 
childhood  full  of  tears ;  her  youth  without. 
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joj   or   brightness ;    her   womanhood,   on  j 
which  she  was  now  entering,  presenting  to  m 
her  no  interest  or  aim ;  and  finding  her^ 
but  ill  prepared  for  the  dischai^  of  anjr^ 
serious  duty  in  life.     She  was,  indeed,  pure^^ 
humble,  resigned,  patient,  fearful  of  nothinjaa 
so  much  83  of  giving  ofience  or  of  inflicting 
pain,  and  finding  the  truest  pleasure  i 
ministering  to  others ;  jet  had  she  bee: 
capable  of  perceiving  the  truth,  she  couldff 
not  have  escaped  the  suflering  of  remorse ;  ^ 
for  she  would  have  been  painfully  conscious  ^ 
that  the  sole  result  of  her  life  was  mis-  - 
chievous;  that  her  cares  and  toils  for  her  " 
brother  were   so   many   cruelties    to   him, 
injuring  his   character  irreparably.     As  it 
was,  she  by  no  means  felt  any  degree  of 
self-satisfaction   in  her  view  of  the  past; 
she  felt  that  her  life  was  passing  away  in 
^  course  of  misapplied  energy,  but  to  this 
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Ae  ¥18  lesigned,  because  life  was  to  her 
J&diyidaillj  of  little  ralue.  Sach  a  cha- 
ncier would  indeed  be  the  happiest  result 
of  education  if  this  world  were  such  as 
ascetics  describe  it, — a  world  where  plea- 
lores  are  offered  to  be  refused ;  where 
senses  are  created  to  be  crushed;  where 
inteltigence  is  imparted  to  be  neglected, 
sfid\rhere  aspirations  that  raise  men  only 
below  the  angels  are  fostered  to  be  disap- 
pointed 

A  new  world  had  now  opened  to  Con- 
stance. Her  first  impulse  on  finding  herself 
Jfiistress  of  her  time,  with  a  fine  library  at 
h»  command,  was  to  take  down  some  for- 
bidden works  of  fiction,  but  an  unconscious 
fflipnise  of  delicacy  restrained  her;  and  at 
^e  same  moment,  Chance,  one  of  God's 
^^\  directed  her  eye  to  books  of  a 
P'^^er  but  not  less  forbidden  cast,  though 
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no  one  had  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to 
proscribe  them  to  her.  She  began  to  read, 
and  here,  hours,  days,  and  weeks  passed, 
while  her  mind  awoke  as  from  a  long  sleep. 
New  and  wonderful  things  were  made  dear, 
and  as  it  were,  great  scales  fell  from  her 
ejes.  She  rose  early  to  read ;  she  break- 
fasted alone,  and  with  thoughts  undis- 
turbed, and  then  wandered  among  the  early 
flowers  of  spring,  and  enjoyed  the  beauty 
of  the  gardens  and  woods  which  the  people 
of  fashion  desert  for  crowded  London  at 
the  most  lovely  time  of  the  year.  Here, 
without  any  companions  but  the  new  ideas 
awakened  in  her,  the  beauty  of  nature  first 
spoke  to  her  heart.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  before  "^eyes  that  saw  not,  neither 
did  they  comprehend."  She  was  able,  in 
after  life,  to  remember  the  very  moment 
wheu,   walking   near   a    wood    of    larches 
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*^^  birches,  the  exquisite  perfume  of  the 
tt^Tflj  awakened  leaves  first  attracted  her 
^^tention,  and  when  she  felt  "this  is 
lutiful/'  She  returned  to  her  books,  and 
i^  dajs  wore  on  till  the  sunset  called  her 
OTit  to  admire  and  rejoice,  and  again  till 
'^te  at  night  she  read  and  thought,  and 
^€n  slept  peacefully  to  awake  to  new 
ttoughts  and  enjoyments,  and  a  fresh  day. 

The  newly-awakened  mind    and    heart 
^^re  ready  for  love,  and  love  came.     Her 
"Mother  visited  her,  and  brought  with  him 
*  College  companion,  Mr.  Grey,  a  man  of 
^t,   accomplishment,    and    various    infor- 
mation ;  considerably  the   senior  of  Lord 
-^^hford  indeed,  a  widower,  and  the  father 
^^  t\ro  children.     He  had  entered  himself 
^^  the  University  in  order  to  take  a  degree ; 
^  often  happens  with  men  of  his  standing 
^^  life,  in  order  to  accomplish  some  object 
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connected  with  a  profession  or  other  viewi 

in  life.     He  had  been  stmck  with  the  set- 

fishness  of  his  friend's  feelings  with  r^aid 

to  his   sister,   and  the   interest  this    had 

awakened  increased  into  admiration  when 

he  had  spent  some  days  in  her  company, 

and  very  soon  into  love,  which  was  returned 

with  all  the  devotion  of  her  tender  nature. 

No  sooner  did  her  brother  perceive  this 

growing   attachment   than   all  his    jealous 

feelings  were  roused ;  he  could  not  brook 

any  rival  in  the  affection  and  service  he 

had  all  his  life  considered  to  be  his  rights 

and  when   Mr.    Grey   became   an   avowed 

suitor  for  her  hand  his  decided  opposition 

was  proclaimed,  and  he  took  a  dislike  to 

his  former  friend  that  soon  amounted  to 

hatred.     Mr.  Grey  was  not  a  man  of  rank, 

but  was  well   connected,   and   was    much 

sought    in    fashionable    society;    still   the 
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Oenend  and  Lady  Helen  declared  the 
natch  to  be  below  their  niece's  proper 
cqjeetstions,  and  Constance,  who  had 
kitberto  been  little  esteemed,  now  seemed 
of  immense  importance  in  the  family. 
8k  accQstomed  to  sorrow  and  self-sacri- 
iee,  was  ready  to  yield,  but  Mr.  Grey 
fould  not  relinqoish  her,  and  at  last  wrung 
a  lelnctant  consent,  or  rather  a  gloomy 
permission  from  the  uncle.  Lady  Helen 
vas  inexorable,  and  Lord  Ashford  declared 
h  would  nerer  forgive  nor  see  his  sister 
again.  She  was  married  from  a  friend's 
kxue,  her  heart  torn  by  opposite  and 
contending  feelings.  Lord  Ashford  was 
present,  though  unknown  to  her.  In  his 
restless  rage  he  could  not  stay  at  home, 
Ih*  concealed  himself  in  the  church  with 
*  half  purpose  to  forbid  the  marriage 
piooeeding ;    but    he  allowed  it  to  pass. 
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because    he    knew    he    could    onlj    haie 
delayed  it,  and  could  not  preyent  it. 

The  consequences  of  this  marriage  to  i 
Lord  Ashford  w^re  what  might  have  bees 
foreseen.      He   became  in  eyeiTthing  the  | 
very  opposite  to  his  former  friend ;   and  . 
because  Mr.  Grey  was  liberal  in   politicB 
and  religion  he  declared  himself   of  the 
opposite    party,     and    immediately    after 
taking  his  degree,  went  abroad  with  Lord 
Strathfinnan,   a   Scotch  peer.     It  was  oa 
his  return   to   England  that  he  met  Dr. 
Weston  and  his  sister  Madame  Castelli,  ui 
the  Dover  coach,  and  that  he  saw  for  \b^ 
first  time  that  young  girl  who  was  destined 
to  exert  so  great  an  influence  over  his  fate. 
He  lost  sight  of  her  for  a  few  years,  but 
in  the  interval  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Leonora  in  Italy,  and  his  imagination 
became  excited  about  Clara  by  observing  the 
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tender  interest  which  Madame  Gastelli  felt 
for  her.  He  found  himself  frequently  and 
inTolnntarilj  musing  over  her  remarkable 
beaotj  and  grace. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  that  he 

should    seek    her    out    on    his  return  to 

London.      His    fancy  soon   ripened    into 

in  uncontrollable  passion,  and  he  quickly 

peroeiTed  that  it  was  returned  with  ardent 

devotion.     He  did  not  scruple  to  make  her 

offers  of  such  a  nature  as  a  man  of  rank 

conceives  to  be  the  only  befitting  one  to 

3  person  in  her  station.     But  he  found  to 

^  astonishment  that  he  had  to  deal  with 

*  chaOracter  firm  in  principle,  though  the 

^^^  was  tender  and    deyoted,   and  the 

^iit  guileless  as  a  child.     He  struggled  in 

^^U  with  his   passion ;    he  contended  in 

^^  with   her  resolution.     At  length  he 

^^^Orted    to    deception,,   blinded    to    the 
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heinous  nature  of  his  action  bj  sophistrias* 
He  pretended  to  repent  and  was  foigiTOB. 
He  arranged  the  means  of  a  false  marriagB^ 
and  became  to  Clara  an  adored  husband; 
while  she,  by  her  lovelj  nature  and  her 
fascinating  grace  and  beauty,  ^establidiad 
an  influence  on  him  that  was  strong  as  lift 
itself. 

Meanwhile,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Grey,  had 
enjoyed  a  few  years  of  happiness,  which 
would  have  been  perfect  but  for  one  alloy 
— ^her  husband's  thoughtless  extrayagance. 
In  vain  she  exhorted  him  to  greater  pru- 
dence, in  vain  she  reminded  him  he  was 
a  father.  She  was  too  yielding  to  resist 
strongly.  She  loved  him  so  much  that  she 
could  not  believe  he  was  wrong,  and  the 
end  was,  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  their 
marriage  she  was  left  by  his  sudden  death 
in  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  beggary. 
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AH  lier  oim  small  fortune  had  been  spent 

ttirdl  as  his. 

She  was  obliged  to  rouse  herself  from 
the  grief  at  his  loss  b  j  the  pressure  of  the 
dificolties  that  surrounded  her  and  the 
Aoogfat  of  his  two  children.  For  their 
dies  she  struggled  against  sorrow.  A 
cnel  letter  from  her  brother  assisted  to 
«taken  her  failing  energj'.  He  reminded 
W  K)f  her  obstinate  opposition  to  his 
^m  in  her  marriage,  pointed  the  moral 
^  her  present  punishment ;  but  oflFered  her 
^home,  with  the  condition  that  she  came 
••one  and  left  Mr.  Grey's  children  to  the 
^tj  of  Mr.  Grey's  relations. 

Pit)in  the  hour  that  she  read  this  letter  it 
•^ed  as  if  a  new  power  was  breathed  into 
"^ ;  the  very  extremity  of  her  grief  built 
^  a  strength  within  her.  She  shook  off 
^  bonds  which  had  so  long  enslaved  her 


sliado  of  tlie  wi: 
I'ain.     She  felt 
sle  was  a  child  ol 
nnirerae,  an  heir  , 
order  into  her  afl 
wrecls    of    the 
squandered  a  verj 
selling  the  estate, 
■oent,   she  eipecle. 
children,   took  a  e 
Tillage  of  Shirlcj,  a 
«o  their  education 
rare  of  a  mother. 

lord  Aehford  dec] 
rejected  his  last  and 
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^e  never    needed,   nor  vould  she   have 

accepted  it  fix)m  him,  but  to  affection  her 

I^eart  was  always  open,  and  as  time  and 

Stief  soften  hard  hearts,  so  it  was  that  his 

softened  towards  her.     He  could  not  live 

^der  such  an  influence  as  that  of  Clara^ 

iM)r  feel  a  love  so  tender  as  he  in  truth 

did  feel    for  her  without   being  made   a 

l>etter  man,  and  in   his  happiest  moments 

^th  her,  his  thoughts  often  turned  to  the 

sister  who   had   fostered   his  infancy  and 

cliildhood,  and   been   the   comfort   of  his 

youth.     He  was  humbled  also  by  his  po- 

^tioa  as   to  Clara.     In   spite   of  all  the 

•^histications  by  which   he   contrived  to 

P^'Buade  himself  that  he  was  doing  nothing 

^^7  inconsistent   with   honour   when  he 

^^^ived  her  by  a  false  marriage,  but  that 

^^  the  contrary,  by  saving  her  from  any 

&ilt  by  this  deception,  and  taking  it  all 

Vol.  I.  T 
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on   himself,   he  was   practising   a   sort 
chivalrous  deed,  yet  in  his  secret  heart  1 
felt  that  he  was  no  longer  the  pattern 
pure  propriety   which   he   desired    to  lb 
By  degrees  he   and   Constance  began    m 
amicable  intercourse  once  more.    The  kind 
feeling  haying  begun,  it  was  preserred    1 
her  increasing  strength  of  character  wkx^ 
resisted  his  efforts    to  domineer   over  Ix^ 
and    at    last   he    found    that    in    all    1^ 
troubles  and  vexations   it  was  to    her 
resorted    for   help   and   comfort.     A   n^ 
interest    also   sprang   up    for   him   in   W^ 
visits  to  her.     Charles  Grey,  her  step-sc^ 
whom  with  his  sister  Ellinor,  she  had  ed 
cated  with  the   greatest   care,    repaid  hi^ 
with  all  the  affection  of  a  warm  heart  aik^ 
fine   nature.     He    inherited  the    best   an^ 
most  noble  parts  of  his  father's  character 
and  his  watchful  educator  saved  him  fix>nB 
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&IIiBg  into  the  faults  and  errors  of  it ; 

whatOTa:  may  hare  been  the  attrao- 

which  the  father  formerly  exercised 

ov^^T  Lord  Ashford  in  their  days  of  friend- 

sbJ.f>,  the  son  now  appeared  to  possess  the 

same,  for  Lord  Ashford  became  strongly 

abt^ached  to  him,  and  formed  a  resolution 

wlxich  he  kept,  of  providing  for  his  future 

education  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  birth. 

little  Bertha  was  bom  about  this  time, 

*^>=^ci  Lord    Ashford's    marriage    with    the 

Honourable  Miss  Grant  of  Strathfinnan  (a 

ff^'^at  heiress)  soon  followed.     He  married 

^^^>  persuading  himself  that  he  was  only 

^^izig  what  was  his  duty  towards  Mrs.  Grey, 

^  taking  himself  master  of  this  immense 

*^^perty,  as  his  own  was  as  little  as  a  peer's 

^^^d  be.     He  said  that  as  he  had  others 

^  PxoTide  for,  he  was  bound  to  have  wealth 

^  liis  command 

T  2 
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Real  and  inoTitable  sorrows  soon  poured 
in  upon  him.  He  more  and  more  needed 
the  help  of  Constance,  and  she  sometimes  left 
her  peaceful  home  to  yisit  him,  but  her  influ- 
ence could  not  control  him.  His  character 
became  harsh,  his  temper  resumed  its  vio- 
lence, and  his  old  tendency  to  bigotry  and 
intolerance  once  more  burst  out  and  gained 
the  mastery* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  But  they 
Porsned  their  serious  folly  aa  of  old.'* 

Shelley. 


X^T  was  the  spring  season  in  London,  and 

!(3eriod  vrhen  it  happened  that  the  sub^ 

of  public  morals  in  connection  with 

^*^^cation,  was  much  discussed,  both  in  pri- 

^t:^  and   in    the   Houses    of  Parliament. 

*^ere  had  been  a  debate  going  on  for  some 
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time  on  the  question,  and  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  had  listened  with  more 
than  ordinary  attention  to  the  speech  of  a 
peer  whose  well  known  spotlessness  of  cha- 
racter and  strictness  of  religious  principle 
made  him  an  authority  of  considerable  weight 
on  the  subject  in  question. 

Lord  Ashford  had  argued  that  education 
should  not  be  given  to  the  many  ;  that  to 
confer  it  on  them  would  lead  to  the  inevi- 
table violation  of  the  principles  of  nature, 
morality,  and  religion.  In  classical  anti- 
quity, he  said,  in  the  great  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  wherein  every  man  was 
a  citizen,  the  order  of  society  had  required 
the  institution  of  slavery.  Were  we  now, 
in  this  free  and  Christian  nation,  prepared 
to  advocate  a  return  to  so  demoralising  an 
institution  ?  Yet,  educate  the  masses,  and 
to  this  we  must  resort.     If  aU  are  educated, 
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whence  are  to  oome  the  hewers  of  wood  and 

the  drawers  of  water  ?    The  great  attributes 

of  Lumanitj,  the  sense  of  honour,  the  lore  of 

fame,  the  pursuit  of  gloiy — ^these  are  all 

inconsistent  with  serrile  occupations.    The 

CNnder  of  nature  had  from  the  beginning, 

appointed  different  castes  or  degrees  of  rank 

and  possession.     To  one  it  had  been  given 

to  rule,  to  others  to  obey.    To  one  to  inherit 

name  and  wealth  ;  to  others  to  toil.    So  it 

"ad  ever  been,  so  it  would  always  be.    Nay, 

*t^  progress  of  civilization  enhanced  and  in- 

^^'^^^sed  these  diversities,  by  the  increase  of 

^^Uxihers  to  the  masses  of  mankind.     "  To 

^^cate  the  masses,  then/'  his  lordship  pro- 

^*^^ed  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  "  is  but 

^  Awaken  wants,  to  excite  aspirations  which 

^*^  but  add  mental  suffering  to  their  pre- 

^^t  hardships,  and  moral  responsibility  to 

*^  present  limited  sphere  of  duty.    As 
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loDg  as  the  many  are  totally  ignorant,  their 
pleasures  must  be  simple,  and  not  difficdt 
of  attainment,  and  their  rirtues  easy  ;  bnt 
the  moment  they  knov  more,  more  ynH  be 
required  of  them,  Beware,  then,"  oon> 
tinued  he,  "of  awakening  fiicalties  vliicb 
can  nerer  be  exercised,  of  exciting  demres 
vMch  can  never  be  gratified,  of  squandering 
tea  talents  on  tliose  to  whom  nature  had 
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pujiamentaij  duties,  entered  the  drawing- 

^m;  and   his  arrival  was  hailed  with 

^•^ifiwrtion  bj  the  few  who  had  not  yet  left 

^t  for  gajer  circles,  for  few  men  could  talk 

*^tter  or   be    better    company,  when  he 

^U)ee^  than  his  lordship.      But  notwith* 

^Unding  this,  and  the  prettiness  and  liye- 

^ess  of  Lady  Ashford,  their  parties  were 

almost  always  dull.     Most  of  the  clever 

^en  in  town,  and  the  most  distinguished 

persons  in  almost  every  class,  were  to  be 

i^t  with  there.    Some  of  the  wittiest  things 

^ere  frequently  said  in  their  rooms;   the 

*^©«t  and  most  recherche  dinners,  and  the 

Attest  wines  in  London,  were  at  their  table ; 

*^^  most  beautiful  engravings,  the  newest 

*^^^k8,  lay  about  the  drawing-rooms,  and 

^«  suites  of  rooms  themselves  were  fur- 

*^^ed  and  arrayed  in  the  most  fashionable 

^d  costly  style;   and  yet  every  one  felt 
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oppressed  wliile  striying  to  the  ntmoBfc  to 
do  and  saj  the  tcij  best 

Any  man  of  sufficient  importanoe  m 
society,  who  was  quite  sore  of  the  ixnmdBeK 
of  his  period,  and  the  sharpness  of  his  poin^ 
and  felt  that  the  moment  to  let  his  amnr 
flj  had  arriyed,  and  that  he  was  in  the  beak 
possible  mood  to  aim  it — any  man  thus 
quite  sure  of  himself,  was  equally  sure  oF 
having  brought  himself  forward  on  the  besb 
possible  theatre, — his  wit  would  be  receivei 
and  recorded.  But,  alas !  for  the  unhappy^ 
wight,  whose  claim  to  attention  was  not; 
recognized,  whose  humour  did  not  flow  fast 
enough,  or  whose  courage  faltered;  no 
word  of  help  or  smile  of  encouragement 
would  be  put  forward  to  his  succour.  In 
his  misery  would  he  be  left.  He  might 
even  be  required  to  explain  the  meaning 
and  object  of  his  joke.    But,  in  fact>  an 
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ortiTe  effort  was  very  rarely  made,  for  all 
lall  talk  or  small  wit  was  killed  at  once, 
ke  the  weakly  children  of  the  Spartans,  by 
be  hard  treatment  it  received.  Lord  Ash- 
Mfs  rooms  only  sheltered  the  strong.  It 
ii  true  there  were  exceptions,  but  only  in 
fciour  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank ;  they, 
Ueed,  were  priyil^ed  to  be  as  dull  and 
ibtpid  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Dalton,  Lady  Ashford's  sister,  was 
markable  for  an  acute  perception  of  the 
ktfcrous.     She  was  perfectly  unsparing  of 
fc  feelings  of  any  one  whatever ;  not  to  be 
fcmted    herself;     possessed    of    humour 
Aaost  amounting  to  wit,  and  of  a  flow  of 
Wk  in  a  Scotch   accent,  which   she  pur- 
poielj  heightened  and  so  managed  as  to 
Biab  her  appear   the    more  piquant  and 
«ngiiiaL     She  alone  was  enough  to  terrify 
^J  ordinary  beginner  in  the  art  of  conver- 
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sation,  and  most  mercilesslj  did  she  nm 
down  any  unlucky  aspirant  who  happened 
to  do  or  saj  a  foolish  thing.     The  moiti 
audacious  and  impudent  roues  have  beeii 
known   to  turn   pale   and  falter  if  tlurf 
chanced  to  feel  her  eje  fixed  on  them.    Tl»  ■- 
result  was,   that  between  Lord  AshforA 
morosencss  and  Mrs.  Dalton's  satire,  weik 
human  nature  was  but  ill  at  ease  around 
that  dinner-table  and  in  that  erening  circle. 
Perhaps  there  was  something  chilling,  toOt 
in  the  very  rooms  tliemselves.     Everything 
was  in  admirable  taste,  and  perfectly  corred* 
and  handsome ;  but  how  diflferent  was  the 
effect  of  the  whole  to  that  of  the  little  room 
where   we   first   saw   Clara.       There  was, 
indeed,  no  bad  taste  in  the  more  splendid 
rooms,  but  there  was  no  grace. 

Then  there  was  never  any  music.     Lore 
Ashford  said  ho  had  no  taste  for  music 
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perbaps  he  dreaded  lest  some  tone  should 

^en  a  chord  that  would  have  thrilled 

bo  painfully.      There  was  nothing  ever 

going  forward  at  these  parties  except  whist, 

j4ijed  with  a  solemnity  and  skill  which 

idade  erery  one  dread  to  pass  near  the 

^irfbl,  ill-tempered  looking  quartet.     There 

might  be  a  few  sets  of  €cart^  players ;  but 

they  played  and  betted  very  high.     Any- 

tiling  trifling  or  merry  was  never  heard  or 

tiiOQght    of   in    that    house.      No  young 

people  were  ever  known  to  be  guilty  of 

flirtations  there.      Nay,  it  is  said  that  a 

ptrty  at  Lady  Ashford's  had  been  fatal  to 

^fiore  than  one  contemplated  match, — the 

Joong  lovers  having  got  so   chilled,   and 

^'^  made  so  uncomfortable,  that  they  gave 

't  up  by  mutual  consent. 

Lady  Ashford    had    the    constitutional 
Scotch  bashfiilness,  though,  of  course,  she 
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was  too  well-bred  to  indulge  it;  and  i 
not  without  a  slight,  but  verj  slij^t,  ta 
of  Scotch  formality  and  awkwardness.  { 
had,  perhaps,  less  real  feeling  than  L 
Ashford;  but  thej  knew  nothing  of  e 
other's  feelings  in  any  way.  They  ] 
ncTer  descended  together  into  the  depth 
any  emotion.  They  only  lived  on  the  i 
face  of  life,  and  went  on  in  a  straight, 
deviating  track.  She  was  extremely  c 
in  manner,  and  never  expressed  pain  on : 
subject.  The  greatest  extent  of  manifia 
tion  she  ever  evinced  was  a  moment 
flush  when  Lord  Ashford  said  severe 
bitter  things,  which  he  was  apt  to  do  to 
less  favoured  associates.  He  was  nerc 
the  least  degree  unkind  or  harsh  to 
She  might  have  had  one  real  feeling 
tenderness  for  her  little  girl,  of  five  y 
old;    but    Lord    Ashford    so    consta 
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tbvarted  all  her  plans  of  education,  so  took 
iD  tbe  control  out  of  her  hand,  that  she 
VM  oUiged  to  shelter  herself  in  as  much 
yfeence  as  she  coold  muster.  She 
Mm  attempted  to  oppose  him,  and  this 
taded  to  increase  the  natural  coldness  of 
W  manner. 

Her  little  girl,  Matilda,  was  of  quite  a 
ttsreiit  character;   indeed,   she  was  the 
itaikbg  and  only  contrast  to  eyer]rthing  else 
^  or  about  the  house.    Strong,  robust,  per- 
^  healthj,    and    uncontrollably    self- 
viDed,  loving,  trusting,  fearless,  she  broke 
^boQgh  all  restraints    and    all    decorum. 
Hid  ahe  been  in  the  least  degree  timid  or 
•^fToos,    Lord    Ashford    would    probably 
Iftve  cared  little  about  her  at  that  age,  or 
v^  hare  been  severe  to  her,  as  he  was  to 
CTtty  one  else.     But  the  very  few  times 
tint  he  was  angry  before  her,  she  at  first 
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laughed,  thinking  it  was  a  joke,  an< 
seriooslj  scolded  him  for  it.  She 
him  far  more  than  her  mother,  a: 
doated  on  her.  Even  he  was  made  ! 
bj  her  mirth,  and  her  lore  was  so  pi 
to  him,  that  if  she  happened  to  appeal 
less  or  indifferent  to  him,  it  put  him 
spirits. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at  that 
Matilda  was  not  easily  to  be  manag 
servants,  or  any  one  else  who  attemp 
The  only  person  to  whom  she  was  i 
least  obedient,  except  her  father — ^1 
her  mother  she  was  totally  careless 
Charles  Grey,  who  was  now  about  fiftee 
second  in  his  regard,  though  at  an  im 
distance,  only  to  Matilda  herself. 
Ashford  had  a  horror  of  nursery  maid 
still  greater  antipathy  to  goyemessee 
recollections  of  his  own  wretched  chile 
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80  tkt  Matilda  was  almost  always  with 

imaeH;  and  it  was  a  strange  contrast  to 
fte  that  jojooSy  menj,  round  face,  with  its 
bijie  vide-open  ejes,  that  looked  like  day- 
light itself  sporting  about  the  hard,  stem 
nan,  who  sat  brooding  over  his  painful 
existence.  When  he  was  out,  Matilda  was 
generallj  in  the  drawing-room;  and  there 
she  was  on  this  evening  on  which  we  intro- 
duce the  reader  to  Grosrenor  Square. 

The  moment  Lord  Ashford  entered  the 
n)om,  the  little  girl,  who  had  refused  to  let 
Oharles  take  her  up-stairs,  because  she  knew 
^  father  was  to  speak  in  the  House,  and 
^  chose  to  see  him  after  it,  ran  to  him, 
pl^  her  hand  in  his,  and  at  the  first  op- 
portunity climbed  on  his  knee.  Lord  Ash- 
fetd  was  in  good  humour  with  himself.  He 
kad  made  a  speech,  with  which  he  was  well 
tttiafied,  and  now  he  felt  it  agreeable  to 

VOL.  I.  u 
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enjoj  his  oim  thooj^ts  while  he  played  widi 
Matilda,  and  '^  to  fight  his  battles  o'er 
again/'  with  the  consdoiia  pride  of  aa 
orator.  But  he  was  destined  to  be  dia- 
torbed  out  of  his  agreeable  rereri^  and 
that  bj  a  gentleman  who  was  not  easily  to 
be  put  down,  being  so  ezceedin^y  wdH 
stocked  with  self-conceit,  that  it  was  ibk 
possible  to  make  him  conceiye  that  his 
yapoury  talk  and  rambling  stories,  were  not 
foil  of  wit  and  cleverness. 

"  Ah,  Ashford !"  exclaimed  Sir  FrederidL 
Buckton,  who  had  been  langhing  and  talk- 
ing yehemently  with  Mrs.  Dalton,  at  some 
story  he  had  been  telling  her,  "  Ah,  Ashford, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  again  1  It  is  six  yean 
since  we  met ;  but  by  G — y  my  lord,  if  it 
had  not  been  in  your  own  house,  I  should 
not  haye  known  you ;  you  are  grown  old  like 
myself.     I  was  just  telling  Mrs.  Dalton,''  he 
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omtiimed,  laaghing  loudlj,  *^  of  an  adreii* 
tae  of  mine.  Can  I  do  anjthing  for  little 
ttsB  Aahfordl     Does   she  wish  for  her 

KstQda's  answer  was  a  frown,  so  Sir 
Inderick  went  on,  unabashed  by  Lord  Ash- 
fad's  look  of  total  indifference. 

^  Ah,  mj  lord !  we  are  older  men  since 
temrtlasf 

**0h,  yes,   older  and  wiser  no   doubt," 
Aid  Mrs.  Dalton,  who  had  drawn  nearer ; 
'kt  pray  don't  let  me  interrupt  what  you 
were  going  to  say/'    Her  eyes  glowed  mali- 
ciously as  she  spoke. 

**  I  was  only  going  to  tell  you,  my  lord,** 
mid  the  baronet,  who  was  beginning  to 
£dter  in  his  intention  of  telling  his  story, 
^  that  when  I  was  last  in  Florence,  I  met 
with  an  old  acquaintance    of  ours,— that 

u  2 
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yerj  dever,  somewhat  learned,  and  some- 
what accomplished  person, — ^' 

**  All  these  qualities  must  hare  made  this 
person  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  a  friend  of 
yours,  Sir  Frederick/'  said  Mrs.  Dalton, 
who  could  never  repress  a  sarcasm,  even 
when  its  object  happened,  as  in  the  present 
case,  to  be  rather  a  favourite  with  her. 

"  Oh,  I  disclaim  any  particular  friendship 
in  the  matter,  Mrs.  Dalton,''  he  replied. 
"  It  was  my  Lord  Ashford  who  really  had  a 
romantic  sort  of  Platonic  tendresse  for  this 
charming  widow,  at  that  time  the  wife 
of  the  greatest  roue  in  Europe,  who  used  to 
listen  to  his  youthful  sallies  of  eloquence 
by  the  hour  together.  Am  I  not  right, 
—Eh !  Ashford  r 

'•'  I  really  have  not  the  honour  to  know 
what  you  are  talking  of,"  replied  Lord 
Ashford. 
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Lord  Asliford  is  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
"^iDg  widow  you  mean,  Sir  PredericV' 
^d  Mrs.  Dalton,  with  an  ill-natured  glance 
^  W  sister,  who  stood  near. 

lady  Ashford  instantly  moved  to  another 
pttt  of  the  room,  and  engaged  in  conversa- 
tioQ  with  a  lady  who  sat  apart  on  one  of 
^Bofas. 

*"  Madame  Castelli,  I  mean/'  resumed  Sir 
Rederick,  "  I  met  her  really  under  such 
Oidri  circumstances,  and  in  such  odd  com- 
pMiy,  that  upon  my  soul  I  considered  my- 
•df  entitled,  ha-ha-ha,  to, — '' 

"  I  beg  to  know,''  interrupted  Lord  Ash- 
^  hastily,  "  what  there  is  so  very  remark- 
*le,  in  your  having  met  in  such  cu-cum- 
''^ces  as  you  are  pleased  to  indicate,  a 
^h  80  well  known  to  admire  what  is  eccen- 
Wc,  and  to  delight  in  notoriety?" 
**  The  remarkable  part  of  the  story  is, 
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thai  she  was  one  of  the  firat  peivoiis  I  a 
in  EogUnd.*' 

*"  For  God's  sake,  lbs.  Dalton,  let  £ 
Frederick  finish  his  story,''  said  Lord  Aa 
find,  irho  saw  her  mouth  open  for  anod 
ToUej.— "^  Well,  sirr  he  ccmtinned  to  i 
imlnckj  baronet^  irho  p^4iaps  would  ha 
stopped  altogether,  had  not  his  story  ec 
tained  a  sting,  and  had  not  Lady  Ashfi) 
again  joined  the  group  at  this  moment  1 
went  on  again  therefore.  "I  arriyed 
town  from  the  Continent  last  week,  a 
found  a  summons  waiting  me  to  go  instan 
to  my  uncle's,  who  has  taken  a  place 
Surrey  for  a  year, — Surrey  is  a  pre 
county  on  the  whole.'' 

A  gesture  on  the  part  of  Lord  Ashfc 
as  if  he  were  going  to  move,  nailed 
baronet  to  his  point,  and  he  went  on  m 
rapidly. 
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*Qn  Snndaj  I  had,  as  in  duty  bound, 
^mpanied  mj  worthy  aunt  to  church,  and 
^fienrardfl  was  indulging  myself  with  a  stroll 
^  the  woods  with  my  cousin  Frank, — ^I 
^ttist  hare  the  honour  of  presenting  Frank 
to  jour  ladyship  some  propitious  hour, — but 
I  am  coming  to  the  gist  of  my  history,  so 
pnj  excuse  me.    We  stumbled  upon  a  rural 
Sronp  sitting  in  the  wood,  and  Frank,  who 
is  a  bit  of  a  puritan  in  his  way,  was  for 
lAieering  off;   but  no  such  thing,  I  con- 
fr^ted  the  party,  and  whose  face  do  you 
*hiiik  was  the  first  that  turned  round, — ^why 
''^^dame  Oastelli's,  the  charming  Florentine 
^^w.    I  made  up  to  her,  presuming  on 
^d  acquaintance,  in  spite  of  a  very  forbid- 
^'^^  manner  which  she  chose  to  assume,  and 
^  tnj  amazement,  who  do  you  suppose  was 
^^  gay  caralier, — no  less  a  man  than  that 
feUowWerton.    You  know  whom  I  mean. 
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the  philoeopbic  doctor  of  whom   we  haie 
heard  so  much  hitelj.'' 

^  She  was  listening,  I  suppose,''  said 
Mrs.  Dalton,  with  a  sneering  lau^  ^  to  his 
philosophic  sallies  of  eloquence  in  ex- 
change for  others  at  present  out  of  her 
readL** 

""  Absurd  !^  said  Lord  Ashford,  con^ 
temptuouslv.  "Dr.  Weston  is  brother  to 
Madame  CastellL" 

"  Ah — Tcs — ^yes — I  remember  now,**  said 
Mrs.  DaltoD,  who  listened  with  more  atten- 
tion. 

"  Indeed !  ah — weU,**  said  Sir  Frederick^ 
^  I  made  him  a  low  bow,  offered  mj  hibe. 
to  the  fair  Castelli,  as  she  had  risen  firoi 
the  ground.    But,  oh.  Lord — ^No!  she 
fused  it  with  a  very  regal  air,   took  the= 
Doctor's  arm,  and,  accompanied  bj  a  silent^ 
veiled  damsel,  they  walked  away,  learing 
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^^  J^onle  tiiere ;  and  deyilishlj  like  a  fool 
^iyt,  I  assure  you.** 
**  ^0,  that  is  not  possible  T  said  Mrs. 

"*  I  was  so  sill  J  as  to  tell  Frank,  and  he 
^  quite  shocked  at  such  an  encounter, 

^^cause  it  was  Sunday.  He  said  he  sup- 
i*^^^  she  must  be  living  with  a  lady,  rather 
^  Auspicious  person,  who  visits  nobody,  and 
^Ho  rents  a  cottage  belonging  to  the  same 
^^301  from  whom  they  have  taken  Wood- 
^^Jcids  HalL  Well,  I  have  not  come  to  the 
^^^'■^am  of  the  jest  yet.  I  wouldn't  go  to 
^^h  in  the  evening,  and  while  they  were 
^^  I  strolled  through  the  wood,  in  hopes 

^  Seeing  the  cruel  black  eyes  which  re- 
P^^lsed   me  in  the  morning,  and  I  came 

I^H  a  gate  which,  as  it  was  not  fastened, 
talked  through,  and  found  myself  in  a 
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deyilisli  prettj  garden,  and  as  good  li 
would  have  it,  walking  in  it,  and  witb 
grare  doctor  to  be  preferred  before  me^ 
there  was  our  widow,  and  with  her — now^ 
prepare  yourself  my  lord, — ^the  loTeliestr 
creature  I  erer  beheld. — ^Madame  Oastelli  'b 
a  handsome  woman,  but  upon  my  sod 
nothing  to  her, — and  I  instantly  recogniiad 
the  fair  one  I  had  once  met  on  horseback 
with  your  lordship  some  half  dozen  yean 
back,  and  whose  £Sace  has  haunted  me  erer 
since.  I  hope  I  don't  make  your  ladyship 
jealous." 

Not  a  muscle  of  Lord  Ashford's  &ce 
changed.  Lady  Ashford  looked  as  per- 
fectly unconcerned  as  possible,  and  Mrs. 
Dalton,  instead  of  filling  up  the  awkward 
pause,  as  might  have  been  hoped,  remained 
in  total  and  grave  silence,  knowing,  pro- 
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^1;,  that  that  was  the  most  disagi^eable 
^bing  ahe  could  do. 

**  WeU,  I  accosted  the  fair  ones ;  bat  the 
kffdj  unknown  immediatelj  went  into  the 
liOQie^  while  Madame  Castelli  gare  me  a 
■Qtt  o'  warning  to  quit  the  premisefity  and, 
Wving  with  the  most  insolent  audacitj, 
ahefolbwed  the  nnknown.  I  had  nothing 
for  it  bat  to  beat  a  retreat/' 

Mrs.  Dalton,  finding  that  nothing  more 
^^  likelj  to  be  said,  exclaimed, — 

^  Well,  but  the  jest^ — ^you  have  not  told 
''^  the  jest'' 

^  Ah — ^my  Lord  Ashford  knows  that — 
^'t yon,  my  lord?" 

Xiord  Ashford  muttered  something  which 

••^•nod  to  end  with  the  word  "  idiot,"  but 

'^^^de   no  more   audible   reply,    and    the 

l^^twiet  and  his  story  would  probably  have 

V^^en  place  to  some  other  topics  but  just 
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then  little  Matilda,  who  was  sitting  on  hat 
father's  knee,  and  who  had  kept  her  ejOB 
frowninglj  fixed  on  the  speaker  during  tiie 
whole  time  of  his  storj,  being  an  aocnrate 
observer  of  expression,  as  all  derer  children 
are,  had  detected  the  annoyance  he  was 
inflicting,  and  in  this  awkward  pause  had 
slipped  down  from  Lord  Ashford's  knee, 
climbed  upon  a  chair  close  to  Sir  Frederick, 
and  gave  him  as  hard  a  blow  on  his  face  as 
her  strength  would  allow. 

This  was  the  work  of  an  instant;  the 
whole  party  was  not  a  little  dismayed,  but 
the  baronet  took  it  quite  good  naturedly ; 
Lady  Ashford  apologized,  and  Mrs.  Dalton 
said  the  honourable  young  lady  deserved 
a  good  whipping.  Sir  Frederick  had  just 
succeeded  in  getting  the  little  struggling 
creature  in  his  arms,  and  was  proceeding 
to  inflict  a  kiss  on  her,  which  he  told  her 
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CHAPTER  I. 


*'  She  knew  well  labour,  but  none  idle  ease.*' 

Chaucer. 

When  Lord  Ashford  entered  his  sister's 

^m,  Matilda  was  lying  asleep  on  the  sofa 

*/  Mrs.  Grey,  and  Charles  was  kneeling  by 

^®  child,  whose  arm  was  still  round  his 

^k  ;  a  slight  sob  bursting  every  now  and 

^^^  from  her.     Lord  Ashford  having  re- 

"^OL.  II.  B 
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quested  Charles  to  leave  the  room,  spoke 
to  his  sister  as  follows  : — 

"  Have  you  thought  further,  Constanoe, 
on  the  subject  we  were  talking  of  this 
morning?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  yes,  a  great  deal ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  tell  you  how  I  hare  de- 
cided." She  said  this  kindly,  and  took  his 
hand,  which  he  almost  immediately  with- 
drew ;  but  she  went  on  in  the  same  spirit 
and  tone  : 

"  I  have  decided  to  accede  to  your  pro- 
posal/' 

Lord  Ashfonl  bowed  stiffly  and  said> 
*^  You  arc  extremely  good." 

"  I  will  accede  to  your  proposal  that 
should  take  charge  of  the  management  an 
education  of  Matilda,  as  you  think  I  can  d 
so  better  than  Lady  Ashford." 
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^  Excnse  me,  Constance,  I  never  said  so. 
it  suited  Lady  Ashford  to  take  charge  of 
>r  daughter,  I  do  not  think  of  sajing  she 
not  perfectly  well  do  so/' 
Well,  well,  I  know  all  that.     I  ought  to 
said  that  jou  wished  to  place  her  under 
charge;  and  now  that  it  has  become 
^"^te  necessary  for  her  to  be  placed  under 
proper  guidance — '' 
Ijord  Ashford  was  going  to  speak,  but 
^•ie  said  gently, 

**No,   pray    hear   me   to    the    end.     I 

^^^^Xiember — we  both,  dear  Ashford,  remem- 

^^^ — too  much  of  the  miseries  of  our  child- 

^^Hid,  not  to  be  anxious  to  spare  her  the 

'e  possibility  of  any  sufferings  of  that 

^^d ;  and  I  believe  I  could  do  well  by  her ; 

*^^t  you  know  I  have  children  under  my  own 

^*^arge,  to  whom  my  care  belongs  before  aH 
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otiben ;  and  if  my  taking  chaige  of  Hii^ 
interfered  with  that  first  duty,  I  diouldi^ 
fed  myself  justified  in  doing  it.  Gharia 
home-education,  however,  is  at  present  at  i 
end,  and  as  he  will  now  he  placed,  I  shi 
indeed,  he  aUe  to  he  more  to  him  in  leaTi 
my  little  home  at  Shirley.^  Her  eyes  fiO 
with  tears. 

"  I  should  he  extremely  sorry  for  you 
do  what  is  so  disagreeahle  to  you,  Constan 
as  coming  to  liye  in  your  hrother^s  hou 
while  you  feel  it  is  so  great  a  sacrifice.'' 

^^  It  is  a  great  sacrifice  to  leave  the  ho 
where  I  have  been  so  truly  at  peace, 
home  is  duly  prized  by  me.  But  a  gr 
many  reasons  combine  to  make  it  right ;  i 
only  Matilda — well  I  will  not  include  I 
since  it  ofiends  you,  but,  Charles.  I 
very  grateful  to  you,  Ashford,  for  the  kii 
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^^88  jou  show  him — very  grateftd  to  you, 
*^d  thankful  to  heaven  that  your  former  dis- 
^e  has  changed  into  a  tender  affection/' 

**  Pardon  me,  Constance.  I  never  disliked 
^m.  It  vas  his  father  whom  I,  with  reason, 
^'ifiliked  and  disapproved  of/' 

Constance's  brow  flushed  with  indigna- 


'*We  will  not  speak  of  the  dead/'  she 

»lied,  in  a  voice  of  severity,  such  as  no  one 

^O'ridhave  supposed  she  could  use — "and 

1^*  me  say  all  that  I  have  to  say,  and  then 

1^  you  do  not  like  my  plan,  let  us  think  no 

"^^^  of  it.     The  plan  most  agreeable  to  me 

'•'^^d  be,  as  I  told  you  this  morning,  to 

^^^  Matilda  with  me  to  my  cottage,  and 

^^ote  myself  to  her  there." 

**  That   cannot   be,    Constance,    I   have 
^^^^y  told  you  that  I  do  not  choose  that 


daughter,  or  tiiat  mj  sister  keeps  a  sc 
I  do  not  choose,  moreover,  that  my  dau: 
should  not  live  under  her  father's  roof.' 
"  This  being  your  state  of  feeling  ] 
consent  to  take  up  my  abode  with  jc 
the  present,  in  order  to  fulfil  a  duty  ^ 
I  feel  to  he  important,  and  which  my 
inclines  towards ;  for  this  dear  child 
rests  me  deeply.  But  I  must  stif 
that  my  privacy  should  bo  strictly  respe 
It  neither  suits  my  taste  nor  my  heal 
mix  in  society.  I  must  be  able  fa 
myself  secure  in  perfect  privacy  in  mj 

mrnnn    tlipm  tn  rmrnivn  n.nv  frinndfl  T 
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mth  anger,   and  now   had   become  quite 
I^  ^th  its  excess. 

^'I,  too,  musj  stipulate,  Mrs.  Grej.    You 
^  of  receiving  any  one  you  choose  in  your 
^^  Tooma,  but  I  must  beg  permission  to 
^'^^  some  exceptions.    I   shall  presently 
^'^ikie  some  whom  you  harbour  as  acquaint- 
ances, but  first   I  must  say  that  I  cannot 
P^^^t  my  wife  and  daughter  to  associate 
^tl   a   young   lady   who   professes   such 
opinions  as  Miss  Grey  does,  and  who  chooses 
^  act  so  independently,  setting  all  decorum 

•fc   tkfianoe/' 

^  This,"  said  Constance,  "  is  in  reality  the 

■^*^^ice  of  my  difficulty  in  the  whole  scheme. 

^'^^ittever  my  home  is,  there  also  must  Elli- 

^^^^8  be ;  and  I  will  permit  no  stipulations 

~  be  made  about  whom  I  shall  receive  there. 

*  ou  know  perfectly  well  that  companionship 
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irith  immoral  pet^le  ▼oold  be  as  odious  ^ 
me  as  to  tout  own  wife  and  daughter,  ai 
therefore  I  wiQ  not  Iiear  a  wtnd  cm  the  sd 
ject" 

"Excuse  me  onoe  again,  Mrs.  Gic 
There  may  be  different  (pinions,  differs 
notions  as  to  who  is  moral  and  respectab 
and  who  not" 

^  I  know  there  mar  be,  and  are,  and  as 
shall  nerer  call  in  question  the  gnests  whc 
you  receire,  so  I  will  not  allow  jou  to  i 
terfere  with  mine.  Without  this  nnd^ 
standing  I  will  not  leare  mj  home,  wh€ 
np  to  this  time  I  hare  lired  in  complete  i 
dependence,  without  receiving  or  asking  t 
the  slightest  pecuniary  help.  No — had 
been  pressed  upon  me,  I  would  not  ha. 
accepted  it  on  any  consideration.  That 
hare  been  able  to  do  without  it  has  been  a 
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"'^^P^atle  blessing  to  me.  How  I  could 
^re  acted  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  receive 
^  God  tiiows !     But  as  it  has  not  been  one 

tte  triab  sent  for  my  endurance,  I  do  not 
cmble  ixiyself  with  thinking  of  it/' 

"  Jl  you  be  good  enough  to  explain 

^«OHq  you  alluded  as  direputable  ac- 
^^'^x^ces  of  mine  and  Lady  Ashford's/' 

^^^:»    Ashford,  I   do  not  wish  to  say 
^  *^Xaings  of  any  one." 

^^^,  Mrs.  Grey,  I  must  insist  upon  it. 
^^  :iiot  have  such  an  aspersion  cast  on 
^  "Visitor  and  friend  I  have.*' 
^^  stance  looked  annoyed,  but  could 
^'^^  suppress  a  smile  as  she  said,  "  I  do 
ot  tl^ink  that  Sir  Frederick  Buckton's 
'^^^rs  or  morals,  if  strictly  inquired  into, 
^^^  be  considered  perfectly  correct.'* 

Sir  Frederick  Buckton,  Mrs.  Grey,  will 
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never  enter  mj  house  again,  vith  mj  coor 
sent,  after  Iiis  behaviour  to-nigbt" 

"Aehford,"  Baid  ConBtance,  "you  and 
I  know,  and  every  one  knows,  that  then 
ia  a  certain  morality  which  the  woild 
requires,  and  a  boundless  immorality  whidi 
it  countenances  if  the  first  be  adbered  to. 
I  have  long  retired  from  the  world's  society, 
as  you  know,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  retum 
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ntifified,  or  the  whole  plan  must  be  given 
^  Think  it  over,  and  talk  it  over  with 
I«fy  Ashford,  and  we  will  decide  to- 
•amoTf.'' 

^lahall  not  think  of  consulting  her  for 

*  moment  about  it'* he  was  going 

*N»blj  to  worry  over  the  whole  matter 
gain  till  he  had  torn  Mrs.  Gre/s  patience 
^  tatters^  when  he  was  interru{)ted  by 
OMly  Ashford  coming  into  the  room,  and 
indly  asking  after  her  sister's  health. 
n  a  few  words  Constance  told  her 
^  the  new  plan,  and  asked  her  opinion 
rfitb  Delicately  and  carefully  as  it  was 
lone,  stiU  a  scarcely  perceptible  flush, 
^  if  she  felt  the  slight  which  Lord 
Mford  had  put  on  her,  passed  over  her 
^  but  she  almost  immediately  said,  in  a 
Aeerful  voice : — 
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'^  It  is  alvajs  a  pleasure  mnd  comfort  1 
me  to  bare  jon  vith  me,  my  dear ;  and 
Toa  can  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  Matilda' 
benefit,  I  think  the  plan  an  excellent  ow 
and  on  the  vhole  one  that  it  will  h 
prudent  and  proper  for  jou  to  accept 
and  certainly  extremely  suitable  in  eioj 
▼aj  for  aU  parties.  Shall  I  order  Eami 
to  come  for  Matilda  ?  She  ought  to  be 
in  bed.  Good  night,  my  dear.  I  vooM 
advise  your  going  to  bed  also ;  it  is  lat^ 
and  you  are  far  from  strong  ;**  so  sajinfr 
she  went  away. 

Lord  Ashford  was  walking  gloomily  ^^ 
and  down  the  room,  but  no  sooner  had  ^ 
heard  these  words  and  seen  Lady  Ashfo 
go  away  so  peacefully  than  he  sat  down  1 
Constance,  with  a  face  so  much  relieyed, 
dificrent  in  expression,  that  he  seemed 
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different  person.     It  was  evident  that  the 
cuse  of  his  difficulty  was,  in  truth,  that  the 
inaogement  would  not  be  agreeable  to  her. 
*  Constance,''  he  said,  ''  jou  have  always 
ken  a  comforter  to  me.    I  have  anxieties, 
fri^ — ^which  would  well  be  an  apology 
&r  some  of  my  faults.     If  you  knew  what 
I  have  suffered  you  would  not  allow  your- 
idf  to  be  irritated  with  me.    If  you  knew 
the  sacrifices  to  duty  and  honour  which  I 
luKre  made,  without  hesitation ;  how  I  have 
plucked  out  all  the  joys  and  pleasures  of 
li&,and  have  been  content  to  plod  on  in 
the  dreary,  barren  path  which  it  was  my 
dttty  to  tread ;  how  I  have  forsaken  the 
¥lc3fiant  companions  of  my  heart  to  drag 
^  *  wearisome  yoke  with  those  who  care 
^ing  for  me,  and  who  are  nothing  to  me 
"^ond  what  duty  prescribes ; — if  you  knew 
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how  Btricdy  I  hate  done  ikaa,  aacl 
fidihMlj^  yoa  would  nol  tlmdc  ft  w 
that  I  should  zequire  and  eipecfe  mta» 
sacrifioe  fiom  yoo.'' 

^  WhenoTor  duty  doea  caH  I  diaD 
&iL    You  know  that.    But  an  joa 
that  duty  has  leally  demanded  tiie 
of  you  1    Are  you  sure  that  you  have 
made  the  right  choice  1  that  the  woiid  hi 
not  heen  the  arbitrator  ?  that  false  honooi 
have  not  directed  you  V 

*^  There  was  once  a  time  when  I  ini|^ 
have  done  differently.  But  that  is  pisk; 
and  you,  at  least,  have  no  right  to 
me.  You  followed  your  own  i 
you  thought  only  of  your  own  gratificati( 
in  your  marriage,  but  I  thought  of  you  and 
made  this  sacrifice  for  your  sake, — ^thank- 
lessly, it  is  true/' 
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ianoe  vas  now  shedding  bitter  and 
tears,  but  she  made  no  replj,  and 
inntes  passed  before  a  word  was 
at  last  he  said  : 

1  not  mean  to  distress  jou.  Praj 
Qe  for  having  done  so.  The  time 
I  since  that  other  path  might  haye 
lowed  by  me,  and  I  do  not  know 
1,  without  the  consideration  of  your 
to  control  my  choice,  I  should  hare 
it  right  on  my  own  account  to  act 
ly.  It  would  hare  required  sacri- 
ich  I  doubt  whether  any  man  is 
in  making.  It  would  haye  set  an 
which  would  haye  been  or  might 
en  highly  injurious,  and,  at  any 
s  now  worse  than  useless  to  recur 
made  my  choice  and  did  my  duty ; 
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and  now  it  remains  for  me  to  perseyere  ii 
it|  whatever  it  may  cost/' 

**  But  may  I  ventare  to  speak  with 
on  one  subject  that  weighs  heayilj  on 
dearest  Ashford, — I  mean  Ladj  Ashfind' 
You  do  not  do  her  justice.  You  fff^^ 
her  no  chance  of  being  a  comfort  tfl^ 
you.'' 

'*  Perhaps  not — perhaps  not ;  but  I  can- 
not do  it ;  her  coldness  has  repelled  all  the 
advances  I  have  made, — and  I  have  made 
them,  I  do  assure  you.  No  one  can  aocoae 
me  of  being  an  unkind  or  inconsiderate 
husband.  I  have  never  used  a  harsh  ex- 
pression to  her;  I  have  given  her  the  ut- 
most freedom  of  action ;  and  I  would  refuse 
her  nothing.  God  knows,  I  should  be  inex- 
cusable to  do  so,  considering  the  immense 
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propertj  \?Iiich  she  brought  with  her;  but 
this  must  be  an  interdicted  subject  between 
^  Constance.  Some  day,  perhaps,  you 
^  know  more.  This,  however,  I  can 
•«8are  you — ^you  will  never  have  the  sorrow 
^  knowing  that  your  brother  has  acted  in 
*fiy  way  dishonourably/' 

So  saying,  he  stooped  down  to  Matilda, 
^hom  Mrs.  Grey,  dismissing  the  nurse,  had 
^dertaken  to  carry  to  bed  herself;  but 
the  sleeping  child,  disliking  the  disturbance 
^f  liis  kiss,  pushed  away  his  face.  Irritated 
*tid  offended,  he  started  back,  and  said : 

**Ve  will  not  talk  further  to-night.  I 
*^^'ve  still  much  to  do  before  morning, 
^ood  night.'' 

Lord  Ashford  sat  in  his  library,  writing 
*^^rtily  a  long  letter.     His  brow  was  heavy 

VOL.  II.  c 
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vitli  care,  and  he  looked  exhausted  wit& 
fatigue  and  distress  of  mind.  At  last,  thfr 
letter  was  folded  and  sealed;  and  oo  tba' 
foUovring  morning  he  himself  went  ouV 
and  with  hia  own  hands  put  the  packet  int» 
the  post-office. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

**  Oh  !  no  more,   oh  !  never,  never  more ! 
Shall  friend  or  flowers  return, 
Till  deadlj  Winter,  old,  and  cold,  and  froze, 
Has  laid  all  Nature,  lifeless,  in  his  urn. 
O'er  the  mountains, 
O'er  the  fountains. 
Through  the  woodland,  dim  and  gray. 
Death  and  Winter,  dread  companions. 
Have  pursued  their  destined  way." 

William  Howitt. 

The  bright,  warm  days  that  so  often 
appear,  with  their  deceitful  smiles,  in  early 
spring,  and  which  had  tempted  the  three 
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friends  to  take  that  eYentfnl  strall  in      ^  ^ 

vood  the  veek  before,  when  tibejr  lud 

^^ 
countered  Sir  Frederid^  Bnckton,  badnr^ 


given  place  to  a  return  of  cold,  irii 
▼eather.    The  wind,  eren  in  the  8belter0^^ 
retreat  of   Olara's  home;,  was  damp  aa^^ 

piercing ;  bat  in  London,  there  was  a  thii^ 
dirtj-looking  fog,  which  rendered  it  eqnallj 
difficult  to  see  and  to  breathe. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  gloom,  there 
was  one  warm  and  cheerful  room,  not, 
indeed,  wholly  free  from  the  misty  atmo- 
sphere, but  the  window-shutters  were  dosed, 
the  comfortable-looking  curtains  were  drawn: 
there  was  a  bright  fire,  a  cheerfrd  light,  a 
table  prepared  for  the  grateful  refreshment 
of  tea;  and  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  two  persons  who  sat  near 
it,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  indi* 
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^ted  a  foigetfulness  of  the  discomfort, 
ttd  even  the  existence,  of  the  external 
^rid. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  of 
^  second  day  after  the  events  just  related 
^  taken  place,  that  Dr.  Weston  had  joined 
I^nora  at  her  house,  to  spend,  as  was  not 
•ttinsual,  a  few  hours  of  the  evening  with 
l^e» ;  and  they  were  now  talking,  with  deep 
Uiterest  and  some  concern,  about  their 
^^taal  friend. 

**I  am  uneasy,"  said  Leonora,  "  about  our 
^counter  in  the  wood  with  that  hateful 

Bun" 

"Why  should  that  give  you  any  con- 
cwn?" 

**  Because,  in  the  shape  of  a  man  of  rank, 
Ic  is,  in  fact,  a  monkey  of  a  vicious  disposi- 
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tion ;  aud  being  half  an  idiot,  he  n^tiier 
cares  for,  uor  foresees  tLe  coneeqcences  gf 
■what  lie  says  and  docs." 

"  Monkey  or  idiot,  of  what  concern  is  it 
tousr 

"  Perliaps  not  much ;  but  still  I  havft 
myself  endured  some  persecution  from  him 
and  he  is,  I  know,  acquainted  wiSk  LoiA 
Ashford." 

"  Yea,"  rephed  Dr.  Weeton,  thonghtfoHf, 
"  I  remember ;  and  he  has  seen  Lord  AA- 
ford  vith  Olara.  Do  70a  thml,  alter  to 
long  an  absence,  and  vith  so  great  a  thteagi 
as  has  taken  place  in  her,  be  would  be  VMj 
to  recollect  her  V 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Leonora.  **  1%» 
tenacity  of  the  memory  of  those  creatnreB  is 
extraordinary ;    and .  in    the    momentaxy 
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ice  that  I  had  of  him,  I  perceived  a 

aning  and  a  malidoiiSDess  in  his  eye  that 

re  me  a  painfid  feeling/' 

"^  I   am  not  satisfied  with  Okra's  posi- 

n,*^  replied  Dr.  Weston ;  "  and  now  that 

r  health  is  established,  and  she  is  stronger, 

ith  in  mind  and  body,  than  she  oyer  was, 

own  it  wonld  hare  given  me  extreme 

;tatafication  if  I  could  have  perceived  any 

indication    that    she    was    thinking    with 

'cnonsness  and  right-mindedness  of  her  own 

fctare,  and  of  that  of  Bertha." 

"You  mean  a  future  worked  out  by  her- 
•tf  for  herself,"'  said  Leonora. 
•I  do/' 

*Ah!  that  was  my  hope  when  these  sad 
•Wb  occurred,  and  it  was  to  help  her  in 
ttrt  course  that  I  wished  to  live." 
"But  we  saw,  and  felt,  and  acknowledged 
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to  our  own  hearts,  and  to  each  other,  iha^^ 
such  a  course  was  not  possible  at  that  timAi^ 
Self-reliance,  then,  would  have  implied  the- 
extinction  of  lore  in  her  heart ;  but  it  was 
the  devotion  of  love  that  sustained  her; 
without  that,  she  would  certainly  have 
perished/* 

"  Yes ;  it  was  a  sweet  illusion,  of  whicilL 
it  would  hare  been  cruel,  perhaps  fatal,  to 
have  deprived  her;  but  still  it  was  an 
illusion/' 

"  There  was  no  illusion  on  her  part,  nor 
probably  on  his,  at  that  time.  She,  at 
least,  acted  from  the  impulse  of  deep  aflfec- 
tion,  and  Time,  by  the  experience  which  this 
great  teacher  gives — that  is,  by  clearing 
away  the  mistiness  that  creates  illusion^ 
has  only  placed  in  a  clearer  light  the 
steadiness  and  strength  of  that  love,  which. 
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noment  of  such  sufferiDg  and  distrac- 
led  her  directlj  and  tnistinglj  to  her 

lOiL 

feSy  it  is  quite  true/'  replied  Leonora, 
b  her  sole  thought  in   accepting  the 

he  provided  for  her,  was  that  it 
»  help  to  lessen  his  suffering ;  it  was  a 
J  and  womanly  feeling,  and  the  heart 
was  capable  of  it,  was  also  capable  of 
e  and  sweet  happiness/' 
Lnd  she  has  not  lost  it,''  said  Dr. 
>D,  in  the  clear,  slow,  almost  solemn 

in  which  it  was  natural  to  him  to 
BS  deep  emotion ;  "  we  have  seen  it ; 
iTe  shared  it ;  we  have  increased  it  by 
ig  it;  and  we  have  each  of  us  been 

happier  and  better  by  the  partici- 


t  has  been  the  great  privilege   and 
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blessedness  of  our  life,"  cried  Leononi 
Rowing  animation;  ^^bnt  cor  task  is 
finished.     I  am  certain  the  time  irill  e 
▼hen    she    vill    again    require    all 
care/' 

'^  But  she  is  better  prepared  for  whafa 
maj  happen,  if  exertion  and  suffering 
still  before  her;  and  ve,  also,  are  better 
pared  to  help  her,  for  the  past  may 
sonablj  give  us  greater  confidence  boii 
her  and  in  ourselves .'' 

At  this  moment,  a  carriage  stoppe 
the  door;     then    followed  a  knock 
startled  the  quiet  talkers,   and  the 
moment  Clara    and   Bertha  were   in 
room. 

Olara  was  pale  and  agitated ;  Bertha 
in  a  state  of  excitement,  but  not  suffei 
Qlara  threw  herself  into   Leonora's 
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lit&OQt  speaking,  and   Bertha  also  clung 
toiler. 

As  soon  as  some  degree  of  composure  was 
Mtored  to  the  partj,  and  Clara  had  been 
mde  to  take  her  accustomed  place  on  the 
^  Leonora  kneeling  at  her  side,  and 
Uding  the  trembling  hands  of  her  friend 
in  ker  own,  Clara  said  ;-t- 

*  I  do  not  come  to  you  my  beloved  friend 
fc  counsel,  only  for  help.  The  time  has 
^e  which  you  anticipated,  and  the  dark 
dudow  of  which  bas  sometimes  passed 
irfore  my  own  yiew  ;  but  it  has  come  sud- 
AdIj,  and  in  a  cruel  manner/* 
The  two  friends  looked  at  her  anxiously 

Mai  inquiringly,  but  her  voice  faltered,  and 

flbe  was  silent. 
*  I  grieve  for  him,"  resumed  she,  after  a 

ibort  pause  :  "  Oh,  what  is  he  not  now  suf- 
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fering !  Oh,  that  I  coiild  purchase  his  ! 
piness,  his  peace  of  mind,  at  any  cos 
my  own !" 

Neither  of  her  friends  ventured  to  s{ 

**  But  it  is  impossible/'  she  resun 
*'  this  is  not  an  act  of  love,  it  is  om 
tyranny:  lore  cannot  reach  it,  and  i1 
therefore,  past  cure/' 

"  Yes,"  she  continued  in  au  altered  t 
as  if  answering  her  own  inward  thoug 
"  it  has  shown  me  a  dreadful  truth ; 
scales   have  fallen  from  my   eyes,  an( 
know  my  destiny/' 

She  put  a  letter  into  Leonora's  ha 
who  read  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  been  surprised  and  mortifie 
hearing  that,  notwithstanding  the  stij 
tion  I  made  this  time  five  years,  you 
thought  proper  to  wander  about  the  con 
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'wtth  the  person  whom  I  so  earnestlj 
leqnested  jou  not  to  be  seen  with  in  public. 
You  were  not  debarred  from  familiar  inter- 
cooxBe  with  her.  I  even  gave  my  consent 
*ftmt  her  brother  should  be  your  medical 
I  guardian.  I  trusted  that  jour  own  good 
aense  and  proper  feeling  would  hare  pre- 
Tented  jou  from  disregarding  mj  wishes. 
Bat  I  am  informed  that,  neglecting  your 
diild,  you  spend  your  time  in  going  about 
die  conntry  with  this  lady,  exposing  your- 
self to  the  impertinent  surmises  of  any 
fibertine  who  may  choose  to  accost  you, 
leaTing  your  doors  invitingly  open,  that  you 
may  be  followed  when  you  please  to  with- 
draw, and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
at  OBoe  mystery  and  suspicion. 

"  I    write   now  to  inform  you,  that,  to 
prevent    the   most  disastrous  consequences 
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■         resulting  from  your  conduct,  jou  most 
H  mediately  leave  youi'  present  abode,  *^Wli 

H  I  had  hoped  you  miyiit  have  remained  ii 

H  comfort  and  respectability  for   the  rest  ol 

^1  yor  life.     I  will  provide  another  home  fcf 

^  joD,  but  it  mast  be  in  a  foreign  couaOS 

and  on  the  solemn  consideration  and 
mise,  that  from  this  moment  all  intercoms^, 
■whetlier  by  letter  or  otherwise,  with  tto 
person  I  have  alluded  to,  shall  utterly  an* 
entirely  cease.  Let  me  liave  thu  fmaa0 
instantly, — by  to-morrow's  post." 

Leonora,  withont  speaking,  gare  tbe  Mtf 
to  Dr.  Weston.     WHle  he  was 
she  buried  her  bnruing  dieek  in 


Dr.  Weston  looked  np  moumflilly  w  feii 
finished  reading  the  letter,  and  gased  steitf 
lastly  at  Olara;  their  eyes  met,  th«  m0 
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Bdoie  which  digtinctly  rose  up  before  his 
mw  had  uuHstened  his,  bat  there  was  no 
tar  in  hers. 

*  The  last  link  that  united  us,''  said  Clara, 

maToice  touching  from  the  tremulousness 

Ibt  disturbed  its  calmness,    "  is  broken. 

le  cm  nerer  again  in  this  life  hold  any- 

ftbg  in  common.     That    is    a    dreadful 

tkmght/' 
•  It  is  dreadful,''  murmured  Leonora,  "  to 

» heart  like  yours,  it  is  next  to  the  deso- 

J^taiess  of  despair." 
"  6od  is  merciful  to  us,"  answered  Clara, 

**ttd  prepares  us  for  our  allotted  course. 

'^e  jears  ago  the  realization  of  this  idea 

^onld  have  killed  me,  but,  happily,  I  have 

^^tbeen  allowed  to  spend  these  fire  years 
^^lun.  I  have  been  taught  to  perceive, 
^  selfishness  in  sorrow  is  no  less  weak 
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and  wicked  thau  other  forms  of  seL 
and  that  the  stroke  of  affliction,  ] 
severe,  does  not  release  us  from  th 
we  owe  to  oorselyes,  and  those  n 
dear  to  ns/' 

''  Heayen  bless  you,''  said  Dr. 
rising  from  his  seat,  **  but  I  shoul( 
say  its  blessing  is  on  you,  for  it  has 
your  weakness  into  strength,  and  out 
very  depths  of  sorrow  and  despair,  hj 
you  courage  and  hope/' 

"  I  do  feel  grateful  for  the  mea 
strength  which  is  given  me ;  but  yc 
rejoice  for  me  with  fear  and  tre 
I  am  apprehensive  that  I  shall  fail 
course  I  wish  to  pursue,  from  utte 
of  power/' 

"  Oh,  do  not  think  so,''  cried  Lc 
"the  sorrow  that  has  not  killed  y 
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Uessed  jo%  and  the  resolution  that  has 
SQstained  you  in  the  past  will  not  fail  you 
in  ihe  future,'' 

"I  hope  you  will  proye  to  be  a  true 
prophet,  and  I  hope  so  the  more  because 
jw  will  help  to  realize  your  own  prophecy. 
Twice  before,  my  beloyed  friends,  you  have 
cherished  and  sayed  me,  and  you  will 
rostain  me  now,  will  you  not  1" 

The  friends  answered  with  their  eyes, 
not  bj  their  lips,  and  Clara,  whose  heart 
^bbed  with  the  sweet  and  soothing 
answer  which  it  thus  receiyed,  continued : — 

"  I  feel  that  I  now  need  your  protection 
^d  help  as  much  as  eycr.  I  am  again 
^late  and  a  wanderer.  It  is  difficult 
*o  work  for  doubtful,  and  at  all  events, 
<li8taDt  success,  with  a  wounded  spirit  like 
mine.    I  cannot  undertake  it  without  you; 

yOL.   II.  D 
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bat  if  you  will  teach  me  not  to  lose 
fidenoe  in  myself,  I  will  do  my  part.** 

**  What  is  yonr  purpose  and  plan 
asked  Leonora,  gently,  and  irith  a  look 
anxiety. 

**  Perhaps  you  will  think  me 
tuous/'  replied  Clara,  in  a  subdued  toL 
but  stiU  with  a  firmness  which  is  not  ifi 
compatible  with  true  humility ;  "  I  m»; 
have  mistaken,  miscalailated  my  power, 
but  I  own  to  you  that  I  haye  sometiiiiei 
thought  that  I  might  turn  my  taste  ftr 
drawing  to  account/' 

"  You  are  right,*'  cried  Dr.  Weston ; 
"you  will  have  the  blessing  of  Him  who 
rewards  the  improvement  of  the  talent 
which  He  lends,  by  increasing  it/' 

''  Talent,  I  fear,  I  am  not  intrusted 
with,  to  neglect  or  improve ;   but  I  can 
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""^^Ij  Bkj,  that  I  haye  made  great  and 
f^'^eriDg  efforts,  during  the  last  five 
7^  to  cultiyate  my  natural  indination 
^  dzawing,  and  perhaps,  with  help,  I 
^t  be  able  to  succeed  so  &r  as  to  paint 
^iiUatures,  and  to  give  drawing  lessons.'' 
^  But  is  this  necessaiy,  my  Clara  V*  cried 
^^ora.  ''It  is  not  that  I  fear  failure. 
^  you,  but  do  not  enter  on  the  fatigues 
^  anxieties  of  a  profession.  I  hare 
^iHMigh  for  both  of  us.  All  I  haye  is 
y^Hirs,  if  you  will  share  it.  Trust  to  me; 
4)  not  think  of  working  for  money/* 

'^  Hear  me,  Leonora,''  said  Clara,  stop- 
ping her  in  the  midst  of  her  appeal :     "  I 
W  you  80  truly,  and  you  hare  done  so 
iwidi  for  me  already, — always, — that  the 
^^Mne  you  offer,  in  your  noble  generosity, 
1  ^ould  accept, — ^yes,   and  enjoy  all  th^ 

d2 
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more,  because  yaa  gave  it.  Bat  I  koo' 
the  uses  to  ■which  yon  put  your  money  totf 
irell,  to  suffer  you  to  bestow  it  on  me. 
Some  veepiag  eye  would  be  left  uncom- 
fbrted,  some  sufferer  be  lefl  unfed,  somo 
nctima  unsayed  &om  sacrifice,  for  ererj' 
portion  of  your  wealth  which  I  consumed. 
Money  to  jou  is  only  the  means  of  doiagf 
good  to  others.  Encourage  me  to  worl^J 
that  I  may  aid  you  in  your  offices  of  Iot^' 
not  become  the  indolent  means  of  limiting 
and  cramping  them." 

"  I  think,"  said  Leonora,  withoat  fiirduc  i 
opposition,  "  we  have  reason  to  be  grateM  1 
for  this  event.     I  think  it  will  conduce  to  J 
oar  true  happiness.    I  imagine  I  can  see  in 
it  one  instance  of  the  use  of  adTorsi^. 
We  are  now  free ;  our  course  ia  before  no. 
There  is  in  you,  my  Clara,  no  falt^isg^ 
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iM)  doubt.  No  one  will  dare  to  interfere 
▼ith  us.  My  brother  will  protect  and  help 
^  and  of  all  living  men  it  is,  perhaps, 
Jwst  in  his  power  to  help  you  in  the  object 
tkat  you  hare  at  heart.  Prom  this  mo- 
JDcnt,  Clara,  we  have  one  home,  one  object, 
«te  child,  for  whom  we  will  both  labour, 

ttd  whose  education  shall  be  our  mutual 
care." 

How  merciful  was  the   dispensation   to 

poor  Clara,  which  thus  opened  her  return 

to  the  hard,  cold  world  through  affections 

»  generous  and  so  sweet.     It  was  more 

tiian  tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb: 

it  was  creating  the  conditions  which  were 

enential  to  energy  and  hope. 


^^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  It  seemed  as  if  their  youth  stood  in  ihe  dutaiMa 
weeping  smiles/' — Ludwig  Tieck. 


Olara  bad  found  the  letter  which  pro* 
duced  this  result  on  the  hreak&st  tablo. 
The  sight  of  the  well-known  hand-writiiift 
of  the  well-known  seal  awakened  strange 
emotions  in  her  bosom.     After  the   first 

i 

shock  which  its  contents  occasioned,  feelings 
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were  aroused  which  helped  her  to  take  a 
dear  Tiew  of  her  real  pomtioD^  and  of  the 
true  course  which  it  required  on  her  part. 
^A  home  provided  bj  him,^  said  she^ 
^  a  home  manifestiDg  his  lore,  and  reflect- 
ing back  on  him  a  portion  of  its  calmness 
aod  solace — ^that  I  accepted.  The  home 
lost — another  offered,  coupled  with  con- 
ditions that  imply  mistrust,  requiring  sacri- 
fices which  lore  ought  to  be  incapable  of 
asking — ^that  I  will  not  accept/' 

She  called  Bertha  to  her  and  told  her 
that  thej  must  go  to  Leonora's  imme- 
diatelj,  and  that  she  must  prepare  herself 
for  a  long  absence  from  the  cottage. 
Bertha,  affected  by  the  extraordinary 
emotions  of  her  mother,  diyined  the  truth 
in  its  spirit,  after  the  usual  manner  of 
acute  children,  without  comprehending  its 
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literal  details  or  its  catues.  This  duld 
had  seTeral  fondlj  cherished  assodatioiiB 
vith  her  home,  but  there  vas  one  vhidi 
seemed  suddenly  to  seize  upon  her  imagi- 
nation, and  to  absorb  for  the  moment  CTeij 
other  thought ;  opening  the  glass  door 
she  passed  rapidlj  down  into  the  wood 
where  she  was  heard  singing  a  wild  chant 
tlijit  sounded  like  a  funeral  dirge,  digging 
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talked  quickly  up  the  steps  that  led  from 

«« wood  into  the  garden  ;  at  this  moment 

the  gun  emerging    from   a    cload    shone 

*>rtk  with  dazzling  splendour,  the  [bright- 

^  of  which  Bertha  seemed  to  hail  in  a 

^  burst    of    song  with    that    beautiful 

IWian  air  which  the  dead  bird  she  carried 

^  ier  hand  used  to  sing.     There  were  in 

^  ejcs  no  tears,  in  her  heart  no  sorrow, 

*nd  her  voice  was  that  of  triumph.     She 

deeply  felt  the  beauty  that  surrounded  her, 

die  liyed  in  it,  she  was  scarcely  conscious 

o(  anything  else,  and  she  seemed  to  hare 

the  assurance  that  beauty  was  eyerywhere, 

tnd    that  go  where  she  may  she   should 

nd  it 

There  was  indeed,  at  present,  no  time 
or  the  indulgence  of  tender  regrets.  The 
linntes  passed,  Clara  seemed  to  be  impa- 
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tient  to  leave  the  house,  their  liUlt 
packages  were  soon  completed,  and  vithiB 
four  hours  after  ahe  had  received  Lord.' 
Aahford's  letter,  she  was  in  rapid  motioo. 
away  from  her  tranquil  and  beautiful  homcL' 
Aa  this  scone  of  quiet  loTelineaa  faded  ban 
her  yicw,  and  she  felt  that  it  was  Taniabing 
from  her  sight  for  ever,  no  rescntmenl 
agitated  her  bosom,  no  reproach  escaped 
her  lips,  the  bitterness  of  her  gi-ief  aroaa 
from  the  thought  of  his  snflfering,  and  slu 
dwelt  with  agitating,  most  painful,  yet 
fascinating  emotioa  on  the  memory  of  his 
love. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


^'Oh!  Love !  thou  makest  all  things,  even 
In  earth  or  hearen  ; 
Finding  thy  way  through  prison-bars 

Up  to  the  stars. 
Or  true  to  the  Almighty  plan, 
Thut  out  of  dost  created  man : 
Thou  lookest  in  a  grave  to  see 
Thine  Immortality." 

S.  F.  Adams. 

Week  Clara  awoke  the  next  morning, 
^  weary  with  the  fatigues  and  anxieties 
^  the  last  few  days,  there  was  in  her  room 
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the  heary,  dull,  yellow   air  of  a  damj^^ 
wintry,   London    morning,    and    she 
conscious  of  the  pecoliar  taste  of  London^ 
smoke.      These   sensations,  so  powerfoliy 
in   contrast  with  those  produced  by  the 
objects  on  which  her  eyes  usually  opened, 
and  particularly  with  the  feeling  of  refresh- 
ment commonly  following  sleep  in  the  pure 
and  fresh  atmosphere  of  her  own   home, 
brought    to    her   view  yividly  and    most 
painfully  the  cherished  scenes  of  that  dear 
home,  now  lost ;   and  then  followed  the 
thought  of  her  greater  loss,  the  irrerocable 
loss  of  that  link,  slight  as  it  was,  which 
had  been  suddenly  snapped,  in  a  manner 
and    from   causes  which,   during    the    re- 
mainder of  life,  must  make  memory   an 
agoniziDg  sorrow. 

From  the  thought  of  that  sorrow  she 
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nsolutelj  turned,  under  the  conviction  that 
fte  duty  she  had  undertaken  required  in 
ber,  as  the  first  proof  of  her  fidelity  to  the 
btore,  that  she  should  not  Toluntarilj  dwell 
iipon  the  past     This  conscientious  exertion 
Vtt  rewarded  bj  success;    for  the  asso- 
ciitioDB    which    recalled    that    '^agonising 
Borrow  '^  were  banished  by  trains  of  thought 
^Hich  led  her  out  of  and  above  herself, 
to  Bertha,  to  her  beloved  friends,  to  the 
DiTme  Being,   whom   it    was    the    habit, 
^^oared,  perhaps,  by  the  natural   consti- 
*^tion  of  her  mind  to  conceive  of  as  "  Our 
^^^tiier,**  and  whom  she  devoutly  felt  to  be 
^^   Father,    pursuing   unchangeably    His 
P^^^ses   of    love    and    blessing,   no    less 
^hen  He  blesses  by  affliction  than  by  hap- 
piness. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  three  friends 
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were  aaseaibfed.  md  Clmn  wws  rediiiu^^^l 
Hial  on  (he  iq£i»  aad  LBODonliad  t>^^  J 


her  accmooKd  seal  oa  a  fitde  stool  it 

m 

ade,  Leonora  aaid  with  a  nfaafc  fitt^^ 
haTC  bees  Terr  soocea^ol  to-^Mj." 

**  You  are  alwajB  sQcoeaEfb],*  lei^ied  D^^ 
Weston,  "  espedall  J  when  jou  hare  a  genli^^ 
and  loring  object  to  aocomjdish." 

'^  And  mj  object  to-daj  has  been  a  hnrin^ 
one,  and  lore  has  faTonred  mj  punuit^  anJ 
will  crown  it  with  his  Uessing." 

Clara  looked  at  her  inqniringlj,  her  eje 
moistened  with  affectionate  thantfalneas,  fat 
she  well  knew  that  this  pursuit  had  some 
kind  of  generous  relation  to  herself. 

Leonora  took  the  hands  of  her  friend 
within  her  own,  and  kissing  her  cheek 
fondlj,  continued  :  "  It  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  made  on  purpose  for  us ;  the  situation 
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;  it  irill  be  equally  oonyenient  to  us 

there  is  just  room  for  both  ;  it  is  in 

bire-fitreet." 

\Mtr  asked  Olora. 

3  house  that  I  haye  taken.'' 

lat  house  V 

3  house  that  is  to  be   our  home. 

r  the  rooms  are  admirably  suited  for 

irpose  of  painting,  Clara ;  and  the 

partments  will  afford  to  me  all  the 

lOdation  I  desire/' 

ra  then  will  have  no  excuse  for  not 

to  "work  immediately/'  replied  Dr. 

iere  me,  I  seek  no  excuse,"  answered 
"it  is  the  part  and  privilege  of  affec- 
anticipate  the  wishes  of  its  object, 
onora  has  proved  by  this  act,  as 
as  it  is  kind,  that  she  is  one  of  the 
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''Worthy  to  be  a  master,''  said  Dn 
Weston. 

''  I  should  have  been  bat  a  dull  scholir 
if  I  had  not  become  so  bj  this  time  mider 
such  a  professor,"  replied  Leonora,  smiling 
and  bowing  playfully. 

"  And  I,  too/'  exclaimed  Clara,  ^  should 
have  been  still  duUer  if,  in  such  a  school 
and  with  such  a  professor,  I  had  not  learnt 
the  duties  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  affec- 
tion." 

"  Dearest  Clara,"  cried  Leonora,  her  eyes 
brightening,  and  fondly  pressing  the  hands 
she  still  held  in  hers,  "what  proofs  hare 
you  not  lately  given  of  courage  and  strength, 
greater  even  than  your  aflfection." 

"  No,"  replied  Clara.  "  I  have  given  no 
proof  of  strength.  I  have  done  only  what 
was  indispensable,  and  if  I  could  enable  you 
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lead  mj  heart  as  I  have  been  obliged  to 
lad  it,  you  would  know  the  difficulty,  the 
Toggle  it  has  cost  me  not  to  fail  in  my 
hinest  duty/' 

"  Duty  80  achieved,'^  said  Dr.  Weston,  "  is 
jood  earnest  that  it  cannot  fail,  and  that  it 
•ill  not  always  be  difficult.'' 

**I  am,  indeed,  very  desirous,''  continued 
Cltta^ "  to  lessen  some  of  the  anxiety  which 
y«i  both  feel  on  my  account." 

"All  anxiety  about  you,"  replied  Leonora, 
"kas  ceased  on  our  part ;  there  was  a  time 
^ien  we  were  most  anxious,  but  your  dear 
I^ysician  has  saved  you  body  and  mind." 

"And  my  dear  friend,"  said  Clara,  with 
*  look  of  tenderness  which  would  have 
"^d  Leonora  for  a  year's  nursing.  "  I 
^  to  convince  you,"  she  continued,  "  that 

VOL.  II.  B 
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she  stepped  rapidly  I 
carriage    door,  sprai 
Lord   Ashford   laid  ] 
on   her    friend's    bol 
last   kiss,   on    that  I 
he  placed  tcnderlj  i 
ing  back  through  t 
faces,  passed    into 
The  last    thing    Dr. 
descended  the  stairs,  ' 
of  the    key    turning  i 
door. 

Lady  Ashford   win 
Weston,    appeared 
before  he  was  seated, 
kindly  in  placing  pilld 
as  to  support  the  suSeS 
with  scarcely  a  sign  ( 
desired  the  coachmaa  ( 


\ 
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1  am  able  to  go  througli  with  ^ 
have  begun  to-day." 

"  And  the  home  we  will  make  J9 
help  jou,"  said  lieonora. 

"  Without  your  help  I  should  hM 
and  should  still  sink.  FeHiaps  yoa 
know  that  thia  is  my  birth-day. 
twenty-Eve  to-day.  It  is  juat  eUora: 
aince  I  first  saw  yoa  both." 

Her  voice  trembled,  she  paused  fis 
ment,  but  neither  of  her  friends  inte: 
her. 

"  There  is  one  thing,"  continued  ri 
voice  scarcely  audible,  "  for  whidi  I  ] 
Ideas  you.  I  have  never  tJumked  yi 
my  lips,  but  my  heart  has  never  <e 
tiank  yon." 

She  again  paused. 

"  You  have  neither  of  you  ever  si 
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^iind  word  of  him/'  she  resumed;  "by 
**^^«t  I  knew  your  sympathy,  and  that  I 
^"^^ht  always  qpcn  my  heart  to  you.** 

Her  tearful  eyes  met  those  of  her  friends, 
.d  though  no  word  was  spoken,  they  felt 
this    gentle  confidence  bound  them 
<dofler  to  each  other  than  eyer. 

"  I  wish  to  tell  you,"  she  resumed,  "  of 
tii.e resolution  I  have  formed  to-day;  the 
ipxomise  I  have  made  to  my  own  heart,  the 
I>xayer  I  have  oflfered  for  help ;  and  I  would 
^^"illingly,  if  I  might  do  so  unpresumingly, 
■'^^^pe  that  the  prayer  is  in  some  measure 
^Jiswered  by  the  cheerfulness  and  happiness 
I  feel,  far  beyond  what  I  could  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  for  me  ever  to  experience 
again." 

"  One  just  interpretation  of  the  use  and 
efficacy  of  prayer,''  said  Dr.  Weston,  "is, 

E  2 
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tliat  ofteDtimes  it  is  self-answered  in  tiie 
preparedness  of  mind  to  which  it  contri- 
butes for  realizing  the  object  for  which 
the  creature  may  presume  to  petition  his 
Creator." 

"  May    we    not    humbly  hope,"    asked 
Leonora,  "  that  that  is  one  of  the  modes  in  . 
which  the  Creator  rouchsafes  to  answer  the  « 
creature,  who,  loweTer  JuBignificaDt,  he  has  J 
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m  addressing  the  Creator  in  thought, 
eren  in  words  on  solemn  occasions,  by 
idea  of  his  goodness  and  mj  own  insig- 
^^ificance.     That  mj  mind  dictates  it,  and 
my  heart  receives  comfort  and  strength 
it,  seems  to  me  sufficient  proof  that  it 
ot  presumptuous,  and  that  the  humblest 
his    disciples   may    safely    follow    the 
mple  of  the  great  teacher/' 
■^'It    is    not    possible,'^    answered    Dr. 
Piston,  '*to  address  with  the  feelings  of 
erence  and  love  the  Majesty  of  Heaven, 
in  thought,  with  reference  to  an  ignoble 
wicked  purpose ;   and  the  highest  and 
sometimes  need  all  the  support  that 
be  derived  even  from  this  source/' 
'*  In  my  own  humble  course,"  said  Clara, 
^  1  have  felt  the  need  of  it,  and  the  support 
^  be  derived  from    it;    especially,"  she 
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continued,  in  a  subdued  and  eolems  tone, 
"  in  one  purpose  most  dear  to  mj  heart."  I 

The  friends  were  struct  with  her  matiner,     | 
but  remained  silent.  | 

"  You   know    some  of  my    motiTes    for 
exertion,"  she  resumed,   "but  not  all  of   i 
them.      I  will  not  conceal  from  you  one    I 
viiich  I  dKriflh," 

She  stopped.  A  shade,  as  from  am 
angel's  -wia^  passed  orer  her  £we. 

"  Many  years  ago,"  she  crattnoed,  **I 
heard  my  physician  say  to  my  Leoaon 
these  words :  '  What  a  crime  has  that  mi« 
to  ansver  for,  for  crushing  her  to  tibe 
earth!'  These  terrible  words  entered  Ky 
soul.  I  bdiere  it  was  the  effort  to  fenea 
Hub  weight  of  guilt  on  him  that  made  me 
^Tuggle  as  I  did,  not  to  unk  and  die  at 
that  dreadfid  time.    Certainly,  it  is  one  of 
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mj  most  blessed  comforts  to  think  that  at 
diis  present  moment,  while  I  am  disobeying 
liis  wish,  and  acting  in  a  manner  which  he 
maj  regard  as  outraging  love,  I  am  labour- 
ing to  prevent  a  corse  from  falling  on  him. 
I!,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  crush  me,  I  can 
torn  the  injury  he  has  done  me  to  my  im- 
prorement,  I  may  hope  not  only  to   take 
avay  this  guilt  from  him,  but  to  make  that 
lore  which  must  ever  have  been  imperfect 
iere,  perfect  in  heaven.     In  this  manner,  I 
fihall,  perhaps,  make  myself  worthy  of  the 
great  love  for  which  we  have  neither  of  us 
been  prepared  here;    and  when  we  meet 
hereafter,  I  shall  be  able  to  show  him  what 
I  have  done  to  prove  my  devotedness  to 
him.*' 


CLABA  HASBINOTOir. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  We  are  as  dlatant  from  the  world  in  spirit, 
ir  Dot  in  place,  as  though  io  Criuoe's  Isle." 
Leigh  Hunt. 

Busy  verc  the  hands,  asd  light  the 
hearts,  that  vere  at  -work  to  put  the  houae 
in  order  on  the  day  they  entered  their  neir 
abode.  Leonora  managed  to  set  every  one 
at  Tork,  for  she  considerately  judged  that 
this  occupation  of  time  would  be  the  best 
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diTersion  of  painful  thought.  She  herself 
Bet  the  example,  with  a  bright  and  active 
look,  her  rerj  dress  suggesting  the  kind  of 
work  to  which  the  day  was  to  be  devoted ; 
£3r  she  was  enyeloped  in  an  apron,  out  of 
the  pocket  of  which  peeped  a  hammer; 
and  old  gloves  were  on  her  hands,  one 
of  vhich  held  a  number  of  brass-headed 
nails. 

"  You  see,"  said  she,  "  there  is  plenty  to 
do, — more,  I  am  afraid,  than  we  can  get 
through  to-daj.  Yet  stop"  she  continued, 
as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck  her, 
••before  we  set  seriously  to  work,  there  is 
something  I  wish  to  show  you." 

She  then  whispered  to  Bertha,  who 
answered  her  with  an  arch  smile ;  and 
joining  hands,  they  walked  forward,  and 
teUing  Clara  to  follow,  they  led  the  way. 
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witli  mock  ccremoay  and  state,  up-staiis  ts 
the  drawing-room. 

Susan,  with  Ler  well-known,  gentle  smk, 
was  already  at  the  door,  aud  threw  it  opeft 
ae  they  entered. 

Clara's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  thef 
rapidly  glanced  round  the  room,  and  hiding, 
her  head  iu  tlio  bosom  of  her  friend,  aho 
said  : 

"  Dearest  Leonora !  Then,  you  and 
Bertha  have  already  been  here," 

"  Yes,"  said  Leonora,  with  a  counteiuuic* , 
radiant  with  the  Joy  of  an  accompliBhed 
purpose  ;  "  here  is  your  painting-room," 

The  light  fell  brightly  from  the  uppa 
part  of  the  middle  wiiidow  across  the  room. 
The  walls  were  dark  crimson,  a  quiet  gnf; 
drugget  covered  the  floor,  and  in  Ha 
centre  of  the   light  stood  a  large,  stead/ 
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liUe^   with  a  red   doth,   on  which  were 
fined  a  handsome  paint-box,  a  hurge  glass 
ftr  water,   and  a   drawing-desL      In  the 
■iddle  of  the  floor  was  a  raised  throne,  for 
■ttos;  and  on  it  a  large,  old-finshioned, 
orved-wood    chair,    with    crimson    ydyet 
oriiimiH     An  easel,  some  beautiful  plaster 
CHta,  a  portfolio  of  prints,  a  small  book- 
cue,  containing  a  few  works  on  art,  com- 
pleted the  furniture  of  the  room.     There 
vu  nothing  costly  in  it,  nothing  even  hand- 
flome,  except  the  arm-chair  and  the  paint- 
ittx,  which,  together  with  the  prints  and 
bodu,  were  Leonora's  gifts ;  but  ever jthing 
bad  been  arranged  bj  a  graceful  hand,  and 
i^ggested  that  it  was  a  place  devoted  to  an 
atdUectual  pursuit ;  while,  in  Clara's  heart, 
it  odled  up  emotions,  almost  too  strong  to 
bear,  of  lore,  gratitude,  and  energetic  devo- 
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tion  to  duty.  She  could  uot  speak;  A 
only  kiesed  her  fricDd's  hand,  and  feirenti 
kissed  Bertha,  as  if  to  record  with  boitt 
promise  to  do  her  part  stronglj  imd  vel 
She  then  sat  down  at  her  table,  and,  for  t^ 
first  time,  eeemcd  to  realize  the  ■work  be&ai 
her.  At  that  moment,  a  profound  fce£^ 
of  fear,  at  the  task  which  she  had 
taken,  took  possession  of  her  ima^i 
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Wonderfbl  indeed  was  the  confusion  of 
m  Toom,  made  up  as  is  common  in  the 
■dDL  houses  in  London,  of  two  rooms  with 
doors  between  ;  no  carpet  down,  no 
up  ;  a  whole  dinner-service  of  green 
white  china  scattered  about  on  the  floor, 
Taiious  articles  of  glass  and  other  pieces 
finniture,  which  had  just  been  brought  in 

td  set  down  ;  yet  Leonora's  words,  "  this 
to  be  our  sitting-room,'^  sounded  so  cheer- 
pBj  in  Clara's  ears,  that  she  forgot  her 
Iblilgae,  and  began  actively  to  help.  Bertha 
■0  assisted,  for  she  liked  to  help  Leonora, 
Wlhote  strong  and  graceful  ways  of  doing 
ffojihing  charmed  her. 
.  Bj  the  help  of  a  carpenter,  the  curtains, 
vliidh  had  been  cut  out  and  made  under 
Leonora's  own  directions,  were  soon  put  up. 
Ilioiigh   of  cheap  materials    they  looked 
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ekgwot.  By  this  time  Sosoo  had  dfl 
and  swept  the  floor  and  the  carpet 
brought  in,  which  was  also  very  ioexpa 
mve,  but  it  harmonized  well  with  the  gna 
cnrtains,  and  b;  the  aid  of  a  bri^  f( 
gave  a  look  of  comfort  to  the  room,  vhid 
was  delightful.  A  round  table  laid  to 
dinner,  some  chairs,  a  few  small  tables,  i 
sofa,  and  a  plaster  column,  such  as  Italia 
boys  carry  about,  and  holding  a  bust  Q 
Baillie's  Ere,  placed  in  one  comer,  c<W 
pleted  the  furniture  of  the  room.  IM 
had  turned  away  after  placing  it  there,  ■■ 
were  busied  in  something  else,  when  til 
kind  of  chant  which  Bertha  was  used  tO 
send  forth  when  engaged  in  some  &Tcmil|j 
occupation  making  them  turn  rouDd,  tiMJj 
saw  the  child  arranging  an  ivy  wreath  ronna 
die  pedestal,  which  ahe  soon  made  to  hanj 
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f**ny  as  if  it  grew  there.  She  then 
^^  ^7  for  the  basket  which  she  had 
oned in  her  own  handall  the  way  from  the 
^itt^  to  town,  and  carefoUj  taking  from  its 
Uof  &m  and  moss  the  precious  nm,  she 
jpind  it,  half  hid  among  the  ivy  leares,  in 
ioBt  of  the  bnst  All  this  was  done  quickly, 
■4  M  if  shunning  observation,  no  word 
therefore  addressed  to  her  from  the  two 
that  watched  her.  She  then  came 
farwaid,  and  showered  on  the  table  her 
Iwaumea  of  primroses,  snow-drops,  yiolets, 
mi  hepaticas.  A  glass  of  dear  water  was 
fuddy  brought,  and  a  beautiful  middle 
oament  for  the  dinner-table  was  arranged, 
was  now  only  to  set  in  order  their 
mm  dress  as  well  as  such  hard  workers 
could  do,  and  they  had  scarcely  got  down 
Btairs,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  the 


art   of   miniatiire  painting,  which  at  tt — a 
time  was  in  a  much  lower  state  than  it  is      ; 
present,  and  was  practised,  with  a  few  ei3ai 
nent  exceptions,   onlj  by  inferior  artista 
He  could  not  find  any  to  give  lessons  to  hk 
young  friend  with  whom  he  was  satisfied^ 
but  he  at  length  fixed  on  Mr.  Esdaile,  wbo 
had  acquired  some  celebrity,  and  to  whom 
he  introduced  Clara. 

It  was  not  the  custom  in  those  days  for 
the  younger  artists  to  wear  moustaches  and 
imperials,  blouses  and  open  collars,  bot 
the  same  desire  prevailed  to  be  taken  bt 
foreigners,  which  was  then  manifested  under 
a  different  disguise.  The  long  war  having 
made  the  country  familiar  with  military 
costumes  of  all  kinds,  foreign  as  well  as 
natiye,  it  was  the  costume  of  the  soldier 
that  was  then  to  be  seen,  as  denoting  the 
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P^^fiil  profession  of  an  artist  ;    that   is, 

braided  and  frogged  military  frock  coats, 

™ed  and  trimmed  with  as  much  fur  or  black 

wnb  skin   as  could  be  afforded,    Hessian 

^ts,  and  stiff  stocks. 

It  was  thus  adorned  that  the  good  natured, 

comfortable,  fat,  little  cockney  figure  of  Mr. 

^sdaile  presented  itself  before  Clara,  when 

^^  called  to  arrange  about  the  hours  of  her 

fctuie  lessons.     She  found  his  table  osten- 

trtiiouslj  laid  out  with  specimens  of  his  own 

^^^^latures  of  various  sizes,  all  neatly  and 

<*refully  framed.     These  he  exhibited,  one 

*^  another,  to  the  timid  and  wondering 

^^*^  with  an  air  of  self-satisfaction,  which, 

^out  words,  suflBciently  said,  "  Look  at 

*^  Work  of  art !  but,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be 

*^ted  that  you  should  be  yet  able  to 

S^Preciate  its  merit.'' 

F  2 
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A  kind  of  confbsioa  and  ^ddiness  a 
oyer  Clara  as  she  gasNl  on  these  proc 
tiona,  quite  hopeless  of  erer  sacGeedmj 
paintiixg  soch  smooth  backgnnmds  and  c 
cate  complexions^  and  lost  in  ironder  at 
skin  and  patience  displayed  in  the  imita 
of  the  lace,  silk,  and  Tehret  dresses,  to 
nothing  of  the  China  jars  and  carred  n 
chairs,  and  astonished  above  all  at  the  "^ 
small  hands  and  feet  that  belonged  to 
sitters  of  those  days. 

m 

With  a  feeling  of  the  most  bashful  hes 
tion  she  opened  her  own  portfolio  of  di 
insT,  that  her  master  miirht  see  the  sor 
instruction  she  vas  most  in  need  of,  \rh< 
his  part  turned  them  over  with  ill-conce: 
contempt.  Commenting  on  the  want 
drawing,  a  fault  which  certainly  did  not 
long  to  them ;  the  absence  of  "  keeping,'* 
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nnakilM  way  in  which  they  were  "  put  to- 
gether,* and  the  imperfection  of  the  "tools" 
she  had  ^  handled  f  but  without  in  the  least 
obfiemng  their  genius  and  feeling. 

Li  the  space  of  half-an-hour  they  had 
completely  succeeded  in  mutually  imposing 
on  each  other ;  she,  all  humility,  ashamed 
even  to  show  the  drawings  which  her  good 
taste  told  her  were  full  of  faults,  to  one 
vhomshe  believed  to  be  an  accomplished 
artist,  and  whose  mode  of  painting  she  felt 
it  a  duty  to  endeavour  to  imitate ;  while  he, 
entirely  self-satisfied,  or  rather  absorbed  in 
^^  admiration  of  his  own  productions,  attri- 
buted her  diflSdence  to  the  conscious  want  of 
Went  and  skill 

The  fact  was,  that  in  all  which  he  was 
^pable  of  doing  she  was  wholly  deficient, 
^i  that  the  sole  merit  of  her  drawings  con- 
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in  the  taste  and  feeling  they  i 
'Which  he  vas  unable  even  to 
Had  he  been  a  master  of  his  art  he  wontd 
once  hare  discorered  her  genius,  and 
allowed  himself  to  interfere  irith  an j  thizv 
that  emanated  from  it^  bat  wonld  haTe  sasfeifl^ 
fied  himself  with  teaching  h^  the  tedmicsK* 
ties  of  the  art,  and  putting  her  in  the  ^v*7 
of  learning  how,  in  the  most  coixect  ao^ 
eflfectiye  manner,  to  giye  expression  to  h^ 
own  conception  and  feelings.  But  inste^^ 
of  this,  he  began,  in  his  conceit,  by  overtax"'*' 
ing  all  that  he  could  not  comprehend,  ci*" 
deavouring  to  replace  it  by  his  own  poor  a**^* 
barren  taste,  repeating  to  her  over  and  o"^^ 
again,  **  We  must  all  draw,"  "  There  is  notbi*^ 
like  nature,"  and  such  obvious  trite  and  u^^ 
fill  common  places. 

Clara,  though  completely  dispirited,  fo^   " 
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med  to  her  that  she  should  neyer  be  able 
smtdate  Mr.  Esdaile's  powers,  immediately 
herself  sedulously  to  work  under  his 
action,  to  copy  some  of  his  miniatures, 
itating  his  style  as  carefully  and  fiuth- 
Ij  as  possible,  and  wholly  obliterating  her 

She  was  obliged  to  work  hard,  for  Dr.  Wes- 
Q  had  a  friend  who  was  impatient  to  take 
IT  first  sitting.  Clara  undertook  the  task 
Qg  before  she  thought  she  was  properly  pre- 
Jed  for  it,  yet  when  once  engaged  in  her 
^  she  was  surprised  at  feeling  so  little 
r^ous  on  the  occasion.  Her  real  genius 
'  the  art  to  which  circumstances  had  led 
^  to  devote  herself,  made  the  cultivation  of 
^  intense  pleasure  to  her,  and  the  mo- 
^t  she  took  the  pencil  in  her  hand,  she 
"Came  absorbed  in  what  she  was  about. 
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and  forgot  eTerything  else.    She  had  * 

oeeded,  as  she  thought,  wonderfully,  ^^^^^ 
her  master  entered,  and  with  a  kind  p»^^^ 
nizing  air,  seating  himself  in   her  pl^« 
altered  at  once  the  ladylike  and  graoefiu 
position  of  the  figure  into  one  more  after  l^ 
own  taste,  and  by  a  few  masterlj  touch* 
vulgarized  the  whole  picture.      Clara   felt 
the  colour  rush  into  her   cheek,  and  witl^ 
difficulty  suppressed  an  exclamation  of  di^^" 
may.     She  succeeded,  however,  in  bringin^-^ 
herself  to  belicTc  that  of  course  her  masted 
knew  best ;  acceded  to  all  he  advised,  anc^^ 

submitted  with  the  most  exemplary  humility 
to  have  her  picture  spoiled.     The  picture 
was   at  last    so   completely  moulded   into 
the  fashion  and  style  of  her  master,  that 
he  was   really  pleased  with  it,  and  some- 
thing of  a  feeling  of  pride  in  so  promising 
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^d  docile  a  pupil,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
^6  bad  advice  he  now  gave;  which  was 
**Ut  she  should  finish  a  picture  for  the 
Exhibition,  "  it  being/'  he  said  "  highly  im- 
P^^itant  that  she  should  make  her  name 
^Jiown  as  an  exhibitor  as  soon  as  possible/* 
This  was  a  piece  of  advice   to  which 
Olara  submitted  with  a  worse  grace  than 
rfie  had  done  to  the   spoiling  of  her  pic- 
ture.    She  shrank  from  bringing  her  name 
Tore  the  public  so  soon  ;  the  thought  of  it 
extremely  painful  to  her.  yet  she  con- 
sideied  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  done, 
Bud  till  it  was  done  no  success  could  attend 
l^ex  efforts  to  become  independent.     She, 
therefore,  strove  to  conquer  her  repugnance, 
^^i  occupied  herself  early  and   late  with 
"Cr  picture.     Mr.  Esdaile  would  have  had 
only  this  one,   which  was  painted  after 


J 
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his  onn  style,  sent  in,  bat  Dr.  Weston  ^^ 

it 

Leonora  prerailed  on  her  to  aocompanX 

with  another  more  capable  of  showing  b^ 
trae  fiseling  and  power.     The  one  di08^ 
was  a   small   fancy   picture    of  an  anj^ 
which  she  had  designed  from  little  Berthn* 
It  was  fhll  of  beanty,   though  with  som^ 
faults  of  drawing  and  composition,  and  i 
was    altogether    irregolaiij    coloured 
executed. 

Her    success   would   have    been 
promoted   if  she   had  waited  till  anothar^""^ 
year's  study  and  practice  had  enabled  her 
to  send  more  perfect  works,   and    thus  to 
avoid  that    injury  which  an  artist's  name 
alwavs  suffers  by  beins^  connected  with  half 
knowledge,  and  crude   and  imperfect  exe- 
cution ;  but  her  master  advised  it,  and  her 
friends  were  not  sufficiently  informed   on 
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the  subject  to   pursue   the   right  course. 

The  pictures  were  therefore   framed  and 

glazed,  and  on  the  first  Mondaj  in  April 

'Were  conveyed  to  Somerset  House  by  Mr. 

Esdaile,  with  Clara's   name   and   address 

attached  to  them,  there  to  await  the  verdict 

of  the  authorized  judges  appointed  by  the 

Boyal  Academy  as  to  whether  they  were  to 

le    accepted    for    exhibition,   or   rejected 

among  the  hundreds  which  yearly  suffer  that 

Clara  had  worked  so  hard  to  finish  her 
pictures  in  the  best  manner  which  her  un- 
pjfactiaed  hand  enabled  her  to  do,  that  it 
▼as  not  tiU  some  days  had  passed  that  she 
^^^wi  to  feel  that  nervous  anxiety  which 
*B  young  artists  have  to  experience  as  to 
^^  rejection  or  acceptance  of  their  first 
^Q^ks.    She  was  advised,  however,  not  to 
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fiend  to  inquire  about  the  &te  of  her  own^.. 
but  to  await  the  result  in  silence ;  and  not* 
receiving  in  the  usual  form  a  notice  to  n^ 
more  her  pictures,  she  conduded  that  thef" 
had  found  a  place. 

On  the  important  first  Monday  in  MMjm 
a  group  of  about  fiftj  persons,  which  soou 
increased  to  upwards  of  a  hundred,  hadJ 
collected  around  the  door  of  the  Royal. 
Academy,  at  Somerset  House,  among  whom 
stood  Leonora,  Loldiug  little  Bertha  dose 
to  her ;  she  saw,  as  she  looked  about  her, 
walking  up  and  down,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd,   a  figure  which  attracted  her 
attention  ;  it  was  some  years  since  she  had 
seen  him ;  he  stooped,  and  walked  with  a 
less   confident  and  steady  step ;   he  had 
grown    much  thinner,    and   had  lost  bis 
youthful  air,  but  she  could  not  mistake  him; 
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it  was  Lord  Ashford.     She   turned  away 
iDstaDtlj,  and  managed  that  her  face  should 
not  be  seen.     She  had  scarcely  time  to 
conjecture  why  he   was  there,   when   the 
doors  opened,    and  the    crowd  began  to 
press  in.     She  was  borne  along  with  it, 
*nd  for  ten  minutes  there  was  nothing  but 
confusion  and  hurry ;   then  the  admission 
ttoney  being  paid,   and   the  tickets  deli- 
vered, she  found  herself,   with   her  little 
diaige,  in  the  ample  lobby  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  seemed  nearly  empty,  for 
*l>e  collection  of  persons,  who  looked  many 
^hen  they  were  pressing  round  the  door, 
^ere  lost  in  the  space  within,  and  as  they 
Nearly  all  hurried  up-stairs   to  the  great 
^Oom,  she  and  Bertha  had  the  miniatures 
dmost  entirely  to  themselves. 

lieonora  now  forgot  everything  but  Clara 
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and  her  miniature.  Sbe  cast  her  ejea  ont 
the  dazzling  collection  before  her,  Ixit  in 
vain ;  sbe  coold  not  see  it.  It  could  not 
be  there  ;  she  had  looked  high  and  low,  ii 
good  lights  and  bad  lights,  all  in  niD. 
The  pictures  began  to  swim  before  hff 
ejes,  and  her  head  became  giddj,  tIub 
Bertha  cried,  "  There  it  is !"  and  immiiig 
towards  it,  pointed  it  out.     It  looked  qoitt 
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the  small  rooms  without  finding  it,  and 
dien  went  into  the  Great  Room ;  and, 
fiuthful  to  her  anxiety  for  her  friend, 
Leonora  did  not  stop  before  any  of  the 
master-pieces  on  the  walls,  but  her  eyes 
Marched  high  and  low  for  the  little 
AngeL 

"  Look  high,  darling,*'  said  she  to  Bertha, 
**  liigh  up.  They  have  most  likely  hung  it 
near  the  ceiling/' 

Still  they  searched  in  vain,  and  now 
they  began  to  look  very  low  down,  and  to 
^  all  round,  examining  every  small  pic- 
ture. 

Suddenly  Leonora  stopped,  and  held 
Bertha  tightly  by  the  hand,  for  they  had 
^  seen  it  at  the  same  moment,  and  the 
*^  girl  was  about  to  spring  forward  to  it. 

"  Stop,  my  own  child,  let  the  gentleman 
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ho  is  before   it  look  at  it  quietly,  i 

I:  ^^s  hung  next  the  floor,  and  L 
Ashford  iras  kneeling  before  it,  and  looli 
ck>§elT  at  it 

While  speaking,  Leonora  had  dn 
little  Bertha  behind  an  angle  of  the  ^ 
▼hence  she  earnestly  watched  Lord  I 
ford,  vhile  the  unconscious  child  loc 
inquirir.glv  in  her  eyes,  vonderiog  why 
trembled.  Lord  Ashford  presently  i 
and  walked  slowly  towards  the  door. 
was  very  pale,  and  a  large  tear  was  oil 
cheek.  lie  kept  his  face  turned  close 
the  pictures  as  he  mored  towards  the  d 
through  which  he  passed  quickly,  and  1 
hurried  down  the  stairs. 

Surprised,  and  deeply  affected,  Leo 
yielded  passively  to  Bertha's  Jjand,  vi 
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iiov  drew  her  towards  the  picture;  but 
she  looked  at  it  without  being  able  to  see 
it,  or  to  think  of  anything  but  the  emotion 
dte  had  just  witnessed. 

"  He  feels,  then/'    she  thought ;    "  he 
feds  deeply.    He  has  come  here  expressly 
to  see  these  works  of  her  hand ;  he  watched 
the  crowd  to  make  himself  sure  that  she 
[     ^as  not  here.      Yes,    he  suffers;    he  is 
unhappy.'' 

**  Bertha,  dearest,'^  she  said  aloud,  "  let 
^  go  home  now,  and  tell  mamma  about 
tl^e  pictures.  We  will  come  back  another 
^y,  very  soon,  and  look  at  all  the  rest ; 
*^Ut  I  want  to  get  back  to  her  now/' 

Much  as  Bertha  was  attracted  by  the 
"lightness  and  beauty  around  her,  she 
obeyed  immediately,  and  they  were  soon 
on  their  way  homewards,  Leonora's  thoughts 

TOL.  II.  G 
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profoundly  absorbed  in  Lord  Ashford,  and 
her  heart  full  of  pity. 

"  What  a  bondage/'  thought  she,  "  vhift 
a  cruel  slavery,  is  that  which  the  wqiM 
imposes  on  its  Tictims.  Here  is  a  lore^ 
real,  deep,  and  lasting,  given  up  for  aa 
empty  shadow.  The  genius,  beauty,  and 
sweetness,  over  the  loss  of  which  his  heart 
now  bemoans  itself,  might  liave  been  his,  to 
brighten  liis  path  through  life,  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  nothingness  he  has  got/' 

As  they  drew  near  Devonshire  Street^ 
her  thoughts  turned  to  Clara.  Should  she 
tell  her  of  what  she  had  seen  ?  To  what 
end  should  she  do  so?  It  formed  the 
peculiar  cnielty  of  Clara's  lot  that  nothing 
could  Ih>  done  to  soften  it.  It  was  a  case 
for  which  there  was  no  help  or  hope.  StiU 
it  must  add  to  the  sorrow  of  her  mind  to 
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tfunk  of  liim  as  hard,  cold,  ^d  unworthy ; 
better  unliappy  than  that.  The  conflict 
and  doiibt  ended  in  a  resolution  to  ask 
advice  of  Doctor  Weston  before  saying 
anjrtliing,  and  with  this  decision,  she  knocked 
at  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  Now  in  every  craft  there  is  a  perfect  excelloieji 
which  may  be  better  known  in  a  man's  mind^  tbtt 
followed  in  a  man's  deed." — Roger  Aschah. 

In  consequence  of  the  unexpected  late- 
ness of  the  hour  before  the  doors  of  the 
Academy  opened,  it  was  not  till  hog 
after  she  had  been  looked  for  by  Claim 
that  Leonora  returned  to  Devonshire  Streeb 
From  eleven  o'clock,  when  she  had  thought 
it  possible  that  her  friend  might  return. 
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two,  the  anxious  artist  had  wandered 
lod  down  the  room,  and  from  window 
indow  till  she  had  worked  herself  np 
high  degree  of  excitement.  But  now, 
I  at  last  she  heard  the  well-known 
k,  and  through  the  open  window  caught 
sound  of  Bertha's  Yoice,  Clara  was  too 
I  agitated  to  run  to  the  door,  or  eyen 
se  from  the  chair  into  which  she  had 
m  herself,  prepared  to  hear  that  after 
lie  pictures  were  rejected.  Leonora 
not  stop  to  answer  Susan's  anxious 
iries,  but  ran  up-stairs,  calling  out 
By  are  both  safe, — they  are  as  well, 
are  even  better  placed  than  we  could 
hoped  for."  A  momentary  beam  of 
passed  oyer  Clara's  face.  ''But  how 
ej  look  ?  Tell  me  whereabouts  they 
Do  they  attract  any  attention  ?" 
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Leooora  said  kindlj,  '^of  coarse  we  could 
lot  expect  it ;  it  would  be  impossible  that 
jam  should  paint  as  well  as  tbej,  but  you 
viU,!  hope  and  belieye,  in  time/'  Clara 
hew  that  this  was  true,  but  she  felt  dis- 
if^MMnted  and  annoyed,  for  she  had  thought 
that  Leonora  would  haye  been  quite  elo- 
foent  about  them,  but  instead  of  eloquence 
Ae  found  coldness,  and  she  could  hardly 
Up  giving  expression  to  this  vexed  feeling ; 
w  word  of  complaint,  however,  escaped 
her  lips,  though  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  she  exercised  this  self- 
eontioL 

To  a  certain  extent  this  dissatisfied  mood 
tf  mind  lasted  all  day,  and  she  was  really 
kwt  when  Leonora  talked  in  exactly  the 
••Bie  moderate  tone  to  Dr.  Weston,  who 
^ed  in  the  evening  to  hear  the  result  of 
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this  first  effort.  Clara  was  further  secret  If 
annoyed  by  the  unconscious  Bertha,  w3^l' 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  say  a  wo*^ 
about  her  mother's  pictures,  except,  "  Y£^ 
she  had  seen  them ;"  while  she  was  »" 
ecstades  when  she  described  two  or  tlir^^ 
others  which  had  caught  her  eye. 

Dr.  Weston  engaged  to  take  Clara  *>"> 
the  Academy  himself  tlic  next  morning  ^^i 
nine  o'clock,  and  Clara  was  rejoiced  thj 
she  should  now  be  able  to  see  and  judf 
for  herself. 

On  arri^-ing  at  the  Academy  she  had 
first  to  receive  her  ticket  of  admission  for 
the  season  and  her  catalogue ;  there  was 
a  momentary  escitoment  in  this,  not  un-i 
mixed  with  a  feeling  of  gratification.  Shtf: 
was  about  to  realize  the  accomplishment 
of  one  great  object  of  her  life  ;  aud  it  van] 
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*^t  ^thont  a  feeling  of  pride,  and  even 

iiiiaDph,  that  she    placed    her  trembling 

^  irithin    her    friend's    arm    as    they 

Vilbd  forward  into  the  dismal  apartment 

^iere  both  Sculpture  and  Miniatures  used 

to  be  huddled  together  in  the  rooms  in 

Sonerset  House.     She  had  been  to  the 

Exhibition  frequently  in  former  years  and 

hew  the    exact   places    where    her  own 

portrait  ought  to  be,  but  she  could  not 

&d  it^ — she  looked  again  and  again.     ''  It 

cannot   possibly   be  that   Leonora  meant 

it  was  here,''  thought  poor  Clara,  as  turning 

ick  and  giddy,  she  looked  hurriedly  down 

1  part  of  the  wall  which   was  only   half 

iiglited  by  the  window — a  dismal  strip  of 

wall,  or  rather  shutter,  on  each  side  of  the 

window,  which  young  artists  knew  in  those 

days  but  too  well  as  a  place  to  be  dreaded ; 


begring,  ind^d,  sooae  affinitj  to  1 
C^ircagoQ  RocBi  of  the  NaticMDal  Galk 
Tlber^.  in  thas  Terr  place  it  was^  and  n 
k>v  dowik  besidesw  and  looking  so  small, 
bUcL  s«3  coarse,  that  pow  Clara,  irho  1 
stooped  down  to  look  at  it,  nearly  sunk 
the  fioor.  Dr.  Weston  was  scaroelj  1 
disconcerted,  bnt  he  spoke  dieerin^j 
her.  and  endeaToured  to  make  her  for 
herself  bv  directinc'  her  attention  to  so 
really  beautiful  miniatures,  painted  hj  1 
highest  masters  of  the  art  of  that  dii 
obserring  to  her  that,  in  all  probabilitj,  i 
most  distinguished  of  these  had  begun 
as  low  a  point  as  herself.  That  innate  1< 
of  art  which  belongs  to  ererj  true  gen 
soon  engaged  her  in  the  earnest  stud] 
those  finished  productions,  and  when  fi 
these   her  thoughts  returned   to  her  o 
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Ab  found  that  her  first  feeling  of  deter- 
Bination  never  to  attempt  to  paint  again 
ns  already  gone. 

She  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
tbit  the  paintings  of  her  master,  Mr. 
&daile»  which,  as  far  as  regarded  exe- 
cotioD,  she  had  thought  the  perfection  of 
irt^  when  she  saw  them  in  his  own  painting 
itNUQ  preyiouslj  to  their  being  sent  to  the 
Mibition,  were  placed  not  much  better 
tium  her  own,  and  looked  nearly  as  small 
ind  insignificant,  though  not  quite  as  rough 
tttddingj. 

On  leaving  this  room  of  disappointment 
they  went  up-stairs,  where  Olara  breathed 
^iKw  beelj.  Leonora  had  so  correctly  de- 
■oibed  the  part  of  the  room  where  her 
*ogel  was  placed,  that  she  had  no  difficulty 
in  findmg  her,  but  there  was  nothing  in  her 
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position,  or  the  effect  sbc  produced,  to  «)■»• 
pcQsate  licr  for  the   mortificatioo  she  li^l 
found  on  the  ■window  shutter  of  the  TOt-^-^ 
below.     It  was,  therefore,  not    until  aT^S* 
BOiuc  time,  and    many    internal    stniggl  ■^ 
that  she  found  herself  capable  of  attendL  ^ 
to  the  njore  successful  paintings  around  h'^**- 
Graduallj,  howcTer,  she  bo^an  to  feel  t-     ™ 
real  beantj  of  some  of  them,  and  the  p^^<^ 
tures  of  Wilkie,  Mulreadj,  Hilton*  Tom^M') 
Ettj,  Eastlake,  Newton,  and  some  othez^^R' 
afforded  her  sincere  delight.      The   H(^^ 
Family  of  Eastlake  attracted  her  particuUri^^y » 
and  as  she  passed  again  and  again  firom  o^ku 
of  her  faTourite  paintings  to  another,  tff^ 
admiration  she  felt  beamed  ont  nnconsdous-^y 
in  her  sensitive  and  ezpressiTe  conntenanu-^** ' 
Dr.  Weston  gazed  on  her  with  secret  w^"** 
entire  satisfaction,  justly  deeming  that  tt^** 
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toness  of  her  disappointment  was  com- 
isated  by  the  proof  which,  unknown  to 
sdiC  she  was  thus  giving  of  her  true 
ition  for  the  art  she  had  chosen* 
lie  young  artist  who,  in  the  moment  of 
er  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his 
effort,  which  he  had  secretly  re- 
led  with  elated  satisfaction,  can  feel 
e  and  pleasure  revive  in  his  heart,  on 
contemplation  of  the  beauty  and  per- 
ion  displayed  in  the  production  of  a 
It  master,  need  never  despair  of  achieving 
Dess,  The  spark  of  holy  fire  is  within 
I,  and  will  some  day  shine  out  purely 
1  brightly. 

When  they  descended  the  stairs  to  leave 
)  Academy,  Clara  gently  drew  Dr.  Wes- 
1  again  towards  the  miniature-room,  say- 
;>  "  I  must  look  at  it  once  more,  it  was 
)  first  astonishment  that  distressed  me." 


feelings  of  do^|>air,  and  at  night 
v&s  disturbed  by  dreams  of  her  ui 
torj  paintings  presenting  themselri 
imagination  in  all  sorts  of  tonueatt 
Still,  yrith  the  returning  morning 
down  quietly  to  her  work  of  atudj  a 
tice,  perscTering  steadily  day  by 
though  as  regarded  the  prospect  of 
success,  in  complete  hopelessness ;  f 
any  sitters  coming  to  her  after  the 
her  horrible  painting  on  the  windo^i 
at  Somerset  House,  that  (tf  coarse  i 
up  as  impossible.  Too  happy  she 
fficl.  if  the  ladv  vhosa  nictore  ahft 
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.Tforiaaiioe,  had  not  been  frightened  away 
X>io  her  by  the  sight. 

Clara  had  now  passed  through  the  first 

triBx  of  an  artist's  life,  out  of  which  many 

001^^  ^ih  extinguished  heart  and  hope; 

Ifot  die  had  been  schooled  in  hard  lessons 

of  ^sappointment,   and  after  those  which 

the  liad  aheady  mastered,  this  was  capable 

of  producing  only  a  temporary  shock.    Day 

ifter  day  she  returned  to  the  Academy  as 

earij  as  the  doors  were  open,  and  there  she 

ranained  in  study  until  the  crowd  of  visitors 

cused  her  to  withdraw. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  Of  outward  show. 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact." 

Milton. 

*^  What  a  privilege  it  is,"  said  Clara,  one 
evening  as  the  three  friends  were  seated 
together,  after  having  spent  the  morning  at 
an  exhibition  of  the  old  masters,  "  what  a 
privilege  it  is  to  be  able  to  hold  communion 
with  the  finest  part  of  the  fine  minds,  that 
conceived  and  executed  these  noble  worb." 
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"  Ai^  you  impressed  in  the  same  way," 

^^  I>r.  Weston,  "  by  the  works  of  the 

^   «"  J^asters  and  the  pictures  of  modern 

*  On  the  contrary,**  replied  Clara ;"  at  the 
%al  Academy  I  feel  oppressed  and  hope- 
'^im  the  presence  of  the  old  masters  I 

I 

Ssget  myself.** 

*  Then  your  true  sympathy  is  with  these 
pand  workers  1** 

**  You  will  neither  of  you  suspect  me  of 

W  perceiying  my  own  insignificance  with 

>E&tence  to  art^  but  when  I  am  contem- 

phting  these  great  works,  I  forget  that  I 

Cttnot  paint ;  that  I  know  not  even  how  to 

i0t  about  a  picture.    I  am  conscious  only  of 

(be  deep  emotion  with  which  they  impress 

ne,  a  feeling  which  I  think  approaches  to 

idoration.** 

TOL.  II.  H 
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^  Yet  this  feeling  does  not  deprea 
by  seeming  to  place  yon  at  an  immeasi 
distance  from  them.'' 

'^  The  emotion  of  adoration  is  itsdl: 
rating,  and  the  contemplation  even  c 
Deity,  whose  distance  from  ns  is  in: 
does  not  depress  as,  nor  prerent  as 
endeaTOuring  to  imitate  what  in  Him  ii 
table  by  creatures  of  such  limited  and 
row  capacities.  Something  in  the  same 
I  feel  when  reverently  studying  the  ^ 
of  these  great  masters,  as  if  their  s; 
welcomed  mo  in  my  insignificance  tc 
diyine  kingdom  of  art." 

•*  But  how  is  it  that  you  feel  more  : 
bled  by  works,  which  you  regard  witl 
reverence  ?" 

"  I  do  not  feel  more  humbled,  but 
hopeless.      Without  supposing  that  ] 
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^Niide  of  approadung  the  excellence  of 
^  one,  I  do  not  altogether  despair  of 
i^  able  to  paint  in  their  spirit,  and  with 
Adr  aim;  but  the  conceptions  of  the 
^  appear  to  me  to  be  poor,  while  the 
>>eaD8  thej  take  to  accomplish  their  object, 
^  their  mode  of  painting,  I  feel  and 
bow  that    I    never    can    imitate    with 

^Hare  jon,  then,  forgotten  the  Holy 
f^j,  by  Eastlake,  or  those  pictures  by 
8tfy,  which  you  sitdd  brought  you  into  the 
presence  of  the  enchanted  knights  of  the 
^tery  Queenr 

*  So  far  firom  it,  I  have  copied  Eastlake's 

pctme  from  memory ;  and  some  of  Ett/s 

poems  appear  to  me  to  be  conceived,  and 

eren  executed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  old 

masters." 

H  2 
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"  And  Turner's  beautiful  U 
mamma!"  said  little  Bertha. 

"  Yea ;  I  admit  tliat  there  i 
present  with  us  minds  that  appea 
to  be  worthy  to  be  regarded  as 
spirits  of  the  mighty  dead." 

"  You  must  remember,"  said  Dr. 
"  that  the  pictures  we  have  just  vit 
collected,  not  from  one  dty,  but  f 
studios  of  the  finest  masters  of 
countries,  and  are  the  result  of  th 
of  many  ages,  and  of  the  labour 
ages  directed  by  the  highest  genios.' 

"  And    of    the    hi^est    genioi 
Leonora,  "fostered  by  powerful 
whose  taste  was  sofficiently   colti' 
appreciate  fiiUy  the  genius  they  fost 

"Our  English  School,"  contin' 
Weston,  "has  only  had  a  few  ; 
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enstenoey  and  no  patrons ;  that  is,  patrons 
fialified  bj  their  tme  comprehension  and 
lore  of  art  to  choose  and  direct  subjects 
forthy  of  a  divine  art.'' 

**  Is  not  this  chiefly  because  the  school  is 
in  its  infEuicj  1"  inquired  Leonora.  **  I  am 
unwilling  to  belieye  there  is  in  England  no 
oiiginal  genius  capable  of  appreciating  and 
sdectmg  great  works  of  art,  if  they  were 
produced.'' 

"There  is  all  the  proof  of  it  that  can  be 
teired  from  appearances/'  said  Clara,  "  from 
fte  fine  collection  we  have  this  day  seen,  to 
^J  nothing  of  the  numerous  private  col- 
lections, sufficiently  testifying  that  the 
8n^h  can  understand  high  art/' 

"When  you  come,  however,  to  consider 
fte  real  truth,"  replied  Dr.  Weston,  "  it  turns 
^  that  there  is  less  evidence  of  this  than 
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there  seems  to  be  at  first  Tiev;  for  tioc 
fine  ooUections  are  sddom  diosen  by  lb 
possessors.  Tbej  are  Talued  not  exactlj 
possessions,  but  as  posaessioiis  that  cool 
distinction,  jnst  as  some  of  our  aiistocn 
purchase  rare  old  books,  and  others  000 
and  antique  jewels.  It  does  not  neceasu; 
follow,  therefore,  that  the  owners  of  tb 
beautiful  paintings  know  anything  of  th 
real  wortL" 

''There  is  one  excellence  in  these  c 
pictures,"  said  Leonora,  "^  which   does  0 
require  any  veiy  refined  or  exalted  taste 
comprehend, — the  wonderful  richness  ai 
splendor  of  their  colouring." 

"  All  can  feel  this,''  replied  Dr.  Westfl 
"  but  few  comprehend  why  they  fed  it. 
is   the   fashion  just  now  to  say  that  i 
English  School  is  remarkable  for  the  bean 
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ot  its  oolouring.  Although  I  am  no  artist, 
I  disproTO  this  fix>ni  the  following  fact: 
3le  meanest  sabject  painted  by  any  of  the 
Dutch  or  Flemish  masters  becomes  instantly 
tainsformed  into  a  stnd  of  jewels,  which 
tdons  and  li^ts  up  the  most  elegant  room; 
while  scarcely  any  English  master,  except^ 
pohapcf,  Etty  and  Mulready,  and  one  or 
two  others,  erer  painted  a  picture  that  does 
not  look,  as  £Eur  as  the  general  effect  goes^ 
mean,  eren  in  a  common  room;  while  a 
collection  of  En^ish  pictures  gives  the  de- 
pnning  effect  which  Olara  describes  herself 
U  feding  at  the  Academy/' 

^No  doubt  it  is  for  this  reason,^  said 

I^onora,    **that    rich    people    prefer    old 

lutings,  however  mean  the  subject^  to  the 

1^  paintings  of  the  English  masters  T 

''Tes;  and  if  they  cannot  afford  to  buy 
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originals,   they  endeayour  to  obtain  th( 
object  bj  copies.    But  thej  do  not  sac 
for  when  the  composition  lines,  the  lighl 
and  shadows,  and  the  colours — at  least 
colours  that  go  by  the  same  nam< 
imitated,  the  colours  themselres  being  una — = 
tainable,  or  the  mode  of  using  them 
the  ancient  masters  not  attained ;  the  cop] 
comes  out  opaque,  instead  of  being  cl( 
and  transparent,  and,  consequentlj,  will  n< 
light  up  their  rooms." 

^'  In  the  English  mode  of  painting,''  wM 
Clara,  "there  is  a  clever  skctchiness,  a 
parade  of  carelessness,  which  I  do  not 
admire, — perhaps  because  I  feel  that  it  is 
wholly  unattainable  by  myself ;  and  yet  I 
believe  my  real  objection  to  it  is  that  it 
suggests  to  me  the  idea  of  painting  in  a 
kind  of  sacrilegious  spirit.^' 
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**  Tou  are  quite  right/'  said  Dr.  Weston ; 
,^t  is  as  if  all  the  pictures  wore  their  hats 
^^tekcd  on  one  side." 

**  What  is  the  date  of  this  new  style  of 
piiuiting  T  asked  Leonora. 

**It  is  quite  a  new    feature    in   art," 
Wplied  Dr.  Weston,  "  and  it  is  one  belong- 
ing ezdusiyelj  to  England ;  the  cleverness 
of  the  mere  manipulation  is  part  of  the 
^glish  nature,  I  had  almost  said  genius, 
•^t  I  believe  the  correct  word  for  it  is 
**>flity,  which  makes  us  the  best  locksmiths 
Mechanics,  and  machinists  of  the  world; 
:    '  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
*^e  the  care,  the  pains,  and  skill  bestowed 
.      mechanical   productions  enhance  their 
^^e,  one  great  excellence  in  the  painter 
^  ^  light  and  skilful  touch,  which  seems 
^  accomplish  everything  by  a  stroke,  and 
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which  at  least  hides  all  effort  This  pow 
the  English  artist  caltiyateB  and  affec 
beyond  all  others.*' 

*^  If  this  absence  of  apparent  effort^''  si 
Clara,  '^suggested  the  idea  that  the  wa 
was  like  a  creation  of  nature,  it  would  1 
truly  beautiful,  but  instead  of  this  it  gir 
to  me  a  suggestion  of  irreyerence,  and 
therefore  painful  to  me." 

*'  The  effect  must  be  bad  on  the  pictoz 
thcmselycs,  and  still  more  on  the  artda 
for  the  conceit  of  cleyemess  cannot  ex 
in  the  same  mind  with  true  genius.^' 

"No,"  replied  Clara,  "genius  comes 
those  who  worship  her  in  spirit  and  J 
truth,  who  labour  for  her,  who  giye  up  al 
for  her ;   but  from  the  conceited  and  iin 
yerent  she  flies." 

"  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  produdi 
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pud  pictures  in  the  present  state  of  public 

Uoig  and  taste,''  obserred  Dr.  Weston, 

"hecBxm  great  artists  are  seldom  rich,  and 

^  tberefore,   unable    to    command  the 

^li)mBite  capital  and  time.    To  paint  great 

pictmes  there  should  be  ease  of  body  and 

ttmdy  freedom    from    anxiety   about    the 

means  of  subsistence,  ability  to  compass 

tie  expenses  of  painting,  which  in  them- 

rnlrn  are  heayy,  and  above  all  sympathy 

of  friends  and  admirers  to  encourage  and 

dieer  the  workers  through  their  labours, 

b  I  do  not  belieye  that  one  of  the  pictures 

Ye  hare  been  looking  at  to-day  has  been 

pimted  without  long  hours  of   toil   and 

''As  to  the  mere  mechanical  labour 
leqniied  to  put  the  paint  on  the  canvas 
or  panel,"  said  Clara, ''  I  do  not  doubt  they 
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readily  emplojed  as  much  as  was  necessary? 
to  carry  out  their  poetical  intentioiis^  bolt 
their  true  labour  was  in  perfecting  ih^ 
intention,  in  arranging  the  composition 
in  studying  the  drawing,  and  in  makic:^ 
the  most  effectiye  arrangement  of  light  att:: 
shade/' 

^^  I  would  not  despise  excellence  in  tJie 
mere  handling/'  continued  Dr.  Weston,  **  in 
which  the  English  student  is  said  to  hare 
attained   eminence,   but    to    rest    in    tins 
appears   to  me  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
means  without  obtaining  the  end.    Wluit 
is  really  grand  when  you  have  acquired 
the  art  of  putting  bad  paints  skilfully  on 
canvas,  arranged  so  as  to  produce  opaque 
instead  of  clear  efiects,  with  no  result  o! 
grand  light  and  shade,  no  breadth  or  bril- 
liancy, no  knowledge  of  drawing,  no  pre- 
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1  of  purpose,  and  with  a  professed 
smpt  of  poetry  and  snblimitj  T 
The  great  eyil,''  said  Clara,"  "  is  that 
e  are  no  masters  to  lead  their  pupils 

0  these  grander  heights,  whether  it  be 
idenr  of  subject  or  of  outline  and 
itnr." 

In  the  glorious  days  of  art,''  replied 
Weston,  "it  was  not  thus.  The 
lent,  when  he  had  gone  through  the 
sral  grades  of  his  pupilage,  did  not  then 
oediatelj  set  up  for  himself  as  a  master, 

1  pursue  his  own  independent  course ; 
16  was  then  no  demand  for  small  masters, 

the  wares  they  produce.  He  who  was 
^ble  of  executing  works  for  the 
rches  and  for  the  palaces  of  the  mag- 
«nt  patrons  of  those  days  sought 
tloyment  as  an   assistant,  if   talented 
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and  promismgy  nnder  the  name  of  a  pqi| 
in    the    studio    of    some    great   masta: 
Here  he  was  employed  in  execating  tha] 
designs  of  the  master  under  his  immt 
direction,  and  in  this  manner  all  the  tafait 
possessed  by  the  pupU  acquired  deTelop> 
ment  and  guidance ;  while  for  the  abortioni 
the  progeny  of  mean  conception  and  Ticioai 
taste,  there  was  no  market,  no  means  em 
of  existence.      The    result  was   that  tin 
grand  painters  always  had  at  their  coDh 
mand  abundance  of   assistants,   the  vsrj 
employment  of  whom  prevented  the  jxfh 

duction  of  bad  paintings,  which  disgnce 
the  name  of  art  and  vitiate  the  taste  of  the 
public.^ 
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Ill 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"We  have  the  post  of  giying  light  to  the  oommon 
Mytnd  therefore,  high-bom  as  we  are^  are  we  now 
h  the  kitchen. 

^Not  a  single  hearth  or  fire-place  in  the  town, 
ht  they  loiew  what  was  being  cooked  there.  Oh  1 
kfw  interesting  it  was ! 

^I  think  it  highly  unbecoming,**  cried  the  tea- 
kttOe,  *'  that  this  strange  bird  should  be  listened  to. 
I  win  let  the  coal-box  judge." 

HxNs  Chbistian  Andersen. 


The  impatience  and  irritability  that  Lord 
Ashford  had  been  nnable  to  control,  on  the 
effening  when  Sir  Frederick  Buckton  had 
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offended  him,  by  allndiBg  to  the  n 
with  him  and  Olara^  on  honeback,  anc 
bj  boasting  of  his  impudent  intruoo 
her  garden  at  Woodlands^  had  not  ] 
unobserved  by  the  object  of  it^  ai 
resolved  to  find  an  opportunity  of  re; 
his  Lordship,  if  possible,  in  full.  1 
hope  of  discovering  some  means  fi 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  he  re 
his  friends  at  Woodlands  HaU,  and 
there,  lost  no  time  in  prowling  abo 
cottage. 

Finding  to  his  great  vexation  that  i 
inmate  was  gone,  he  made  inquiry 
neighbourhood  to  discover  her  presem 
of  abode.  All  his  search,  however, 
vain.  No  one  could  give  him  any  in 
tion.  The  gardener  and  his  wife  h 
moved  to  a  more  advantageous  situ 
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the  fiimiture  was  gone,  and  nothing  remained 
but  the  bare  walls  to  tell  him  that  his  inten- 
tions in  this  quarter  were  frustrated.  He 
nexlT  busied  himself  with  perseyering  tena- 
dt]r  in  asking  questions  about  Mrs.  Merton, 
k  the  society  of  Woodlands  Hall,  always 
eoDtrinng  to  leave  a  blot  on  her  fame  by 
ajBterious  inuendos  whenever  he  mentioned 
bername.  In  this  manner,  he  thoroughly 
nmed  her  reputation  among  his  own  circle 
of  acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood,  with- 
out throwing,  a  single  positiye  aspersion 
^  her,  being,  indeed,  wholly  unable  to 
do  80,  for  want  of  knowing  what  to  lay  to 
hr  chaige;  so  easy  is  it  to  inflict  irre- 
pmtble  injury  on  a  woman  without  the 
boiden  of  telling  one  actual  lie.  When  he 
^  accomplished  this  worthy  purpose,  he 
^odd  probably  soon  have  forgotten   the 

VOL.  II.  I 
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object  of  his  malice,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  ill-temper  of  Loid  Ashford,  whom  all 
Mrs.  Grey's  persoasioiifi  on  the  sabject  could 
not  soothe,  and  who,  althoo^  Sir  Ft»- 
derick  vas  knovn  to  be  abont  to  retnn  vy 
the  continent,  insulted  this  meddling  fool 
by  shutting  his  doors  against  him,  ud 
thus  establidied  an  open  breach  betreeit 
them. 
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<U^^  had  a  peculiar  relish  for  any  thing 
whidi  aimed  at  annojing  her  noble  bro- 
tbenn-law,  towards  whom  it  is  scarcely, 
too  strong  an  expression  to  say,  she  felt 
IttrecL  She  feared  his  dear,  deyer,  pene* 
tatJDg  eye^  and  she  quailed  under  his  bitter, 
Qi^aring  rebukes,  yet^  the  good  cheer  and 
good  company  at  his  house  rendered  her 
d)le  to  endure  them ;  and  she  eyen,  often 
Umited  her  satire  and  fettered  her  tongue, 
lather  than  be  debarred  from  their  atten- 
dant adyantages.  It  not  unfrequently  oc- 
ciined,  howeyer,  that  her  yisits  were  cur- 
tailed by  some  outbreak  on  her  part,  which 

Qiade  it  impossible  for  Lord  Ashford  to 
telerate  her  presence,  and  brought  on  a 
^^ttnel,  which  obliged  her  to  retreat  to  her 
own  house,  where  she  remained,  till  a  wish 
^  the  superior  luxuries  of  Grosyenor- 
"Vuure  induced  her  to  offer  an  apology. 

I  2 
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This  "VBS  geneiall  J  receired  at  first  vhtB 
bad  grace,  and  seldom  was  a  reconoliition 
effected  vithoat  bniniUating  altettationa 
between  the  contending  parties.  Indeed, 'iC 
vas  onlj  Lord  Aehford's  anwilUngnees  tv 
let  the  world  kaov  these  nnbecoming  qnw* 
rels,  that  made  him  accept  her  confeaiions 
at  all 
No  one  ever  acknowledges,  even  in  his 
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flights  which  she  observed  in  his  conduct 

towards  her  sister,  and  she  fancied  that  it 

^^as  sisterij  affectioi^  which  prompted  her 

"Oeaaeless  scmtiny  into  his  behayiour  at  all 

dates,  more  espedallj  with  regard  to  other 

Bremen.      But    hitherto,    this    considerate 

"^ratchfubess    had    met    with  no    reward. 

Hjadj  Ashford  had  inyariablj  discouraged 

«iid  disapproved  of  it,  n^yer  permitting  a 

disrespectful  word  about  her  husband  to  bo 

^ttteied  in  her  presence.    More  than  once, 

*fce.had  reproyed  Mrs.  Dalton  severely  for 

Pnpupiing  to  attempt  insinuations  against 

^^:'and  when  this  inveterate  retailer  of 

*^*udal  caipe  to  her  armed  with  Sir  Frede- 

'^k  Buckton's  account  of  having  met  Lord 

"^^ord  riding  with  a  lady  near  Richmond, 

^^   the  morning  of  the  accident,  and  pro- 

"^^^^ded,  open-mouthed,  to  display  the  pal- 

J^^le  c^rtrainty  that  this  lady  could  be  no 
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Other  than  the  Mrs.  Merton,  whom  thej  haA 
all  considered  as  a  stranger  to  him,  no  Ion 
than  to  them ;  the  -whole  edifice  of  facts  and , 
prohahilities  so  ingeniously  built  up  was  d^ ; 
moUahed,  at  once,  by  Lady  Aahford'a  quiet 
reply.  "  Lord  Aahford,"  she  said,  "  had 
himself  told  her  of  his  meeting  Mrs.  Mortoa-[ 
on  liorseback  that  morning,  and  had  in- 
formed her  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Merton,  who» 
had  been  an  associate  of  bia  in  earij  701^'" 
Mrs.  DaltOD,  who  was  sOenced  for  Stm 
time,  felt  satisfied,  nerertheleHa,  that  thena 
vas  something  not  jet  known  at  the  bottou- 
of  Ijord  Aahford's  rage  at  Sir  Frederidih 
allusion  to  the  matter.  Bhe  and  the  !»■ 
ronet  being  inexhaustible  hunters  of  repfr 
•tatioDS,  were  not  to  be  failed  in  pursoit  of  m 
lich  a  prey.  They  had  goasipped  orer  tfeb 
subject  agtun  and  again,  never  fitiling  to 
comfort  one  another  with  the  s 
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''iQore  would  be  heard  of  it  yet.''  Their 
ttticipations  were  verified  by  an  acddental 
CDtDiDstanee  which  oocorred  at  this  yery 
time. 

It  18  almost  forgotten  now,  bnt  it  is  neyer- 
ftdess  tra^  that  twenty  years  ago  no  respect- 
able woman  oonld  walk  along  the  streets  of 
liCMidon  without  being  liable  to  meet  with 
iuaiilt,  80  general  was  the  habit  of  thinking 
%   solitary  woman — ^unless,  indeed,  she  hap- 
pened to  be  yery  old  and  ugly — fair  game 
for  annoyance.    It  was  an  aggrayation  of 
this  eyil,  that  it  met  with  no  sympathy. 
Anj  one  who  had  been  subject  to  it,  would 
be  nearly  sure,  if  she  were  weak  enough  to 
complain  to  her  husband  or  brother  after- 
^Wds,  to  receiye  a  reproof,  and  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  it  was  ''her  own  fault 
for  walking  about  by  herself."    At  that  time, 
^^'^eiefore,  no  woman  who  could  ayoid  it,  or 
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Tho  cotild  command  any  sort  of  escort,  anr 
thought  of  going  out  -  unprotected.  All 
women  vera  consequent]  j  shnt  oat,  notmen^ 
from  necessary  air  and  exercise,  butfnm 
many  -  sources  of  amusement  and  nuniil 
adrancement^  iioBi  vhich  abetter  state  of 
street  morality,  at-  least;  has  bow  ceased  to 
exclude  them ;  bnt  then,  as  the  vomen  ^ 
ventured  out  vkone  wrae  -compacatinly  fn, 
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arae  the  first  women  who  had  the  teme- 
b  faraye  the  adventare,  paid  somewhat 
f  fiir  ft.  Each  of  them  will  well  re- 
ler  that  the  cost  to  her  of  these  most 
nfiortable  comforts  was,  at  first,  the 
^anoe  of  finding  the  man  who  sat  next 
aress  against  her  in  an  impudently  fami- 
Banner ;  perhaps  put  his  armroond  her 
t£  Aaie  into  her  face,  thrust  his  elbow 
ilier  lap,  or  even  seat  himself  there, 
le  pleasantries,  howerer,  hare  been 
dj  and  quickly  stopped.  The  con- 
ma  ItaTing  an  interest  in  rendering  their 
iages  ayailable  for  all»  it  has  been  found 
jBBsary  only  to  make  an  appeal  to  them 
pot  an  end  to  the  annoyance.  No  man, 
Q  the!  most  bmtal,  could  braye  an  open 
NMiire  of  his  conduct  It  was  the  duty 
ihe  conductor  to  protect  every  passenger 
a  inconyenience  and  insult^  and  perhaps 
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no  inrtanoe  ever  oocaned  in  irludi, 
appeal  being  made  to  him,  his  interl 
was  not  strengthened  and  made  iziei 
by  the  indignant  leprobatiosL  of  the  { 
number  of  the  passengers  who  dianoed 
present.  The  resolt  is^  that  women  ai 
as  sore  of  being  aUe  to  command  thi 
proportion  of  room,  and  to  be  as  vaaan 
in  an  omnibus,  as  if  they  belonged  i 
sex  whose  superior  physical  strengt 
formerly  conferred  on  it  the  power  ai 
velege  of  o£fering  insult  with  impunitj. 
habit  thus  formed  of  treating  wome 
respect,  has  had  a  civilizing  influence 
manners  and  conduct  of  men  of  all 
and  in  this  respect  we  owe  more  to  tl 
nibus  than  to  the  schoolmaster.  It  i 
too  common  to  see  men  spread  onl 
knees,  and  make  their  bodies  occupy 
space  they  can  possibly  get  them  to  i 
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tOBWDt  diey  obserFO  a  coming  inmate  on 
Jkitep;  bat  this  is  now  rarelj  done,  if  the 
Mr  inmate  be  a  woman ;  on  the  contrary, 
Ik  helping  hand  is  generally  held  ont  to 
'!■;  and  room  is  qnickly  made  for  her,  and 
Ail  18  one  gratifying  eyidence  of  increasing 
idbement  among  onr  oomitrymen. 
-  Ondnally  this  habit  of  treating  women 
i^iectfally  has  spread  thronghout  all  the 
public  thoronghfares,  so  that  now  a  footman, 
CQe  in  hand,  following  a  lady  like  a  shadow, 
hi  become  an  nnnecessary  appendage,  ex- 
cipt  as  a  mark  of  distinction  or  of  fashion, 
Md  file  necessity  of  secoring  walking  bro- 
ken and  friends  a  needless  embarrassment, 
lovever  yonng  the  fiEur  pedestrian  may  be, 
'Oxept  in  cases  of  pecaliarly  gay  dress  or 
|iddy  conduct.    No  woman,  in  the  present 
day,  who  has  a  quiet  and  self-possessed 
lemeanor,  and  who  is  dressed  in  a  style  of 
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■  had  not,  howerer,  hf- 
par  §m  Am  mmauM  of  ber  eoterpriaft  to  ?<»' 
■kag  tfca  cnviied  Kreets  of  a»rso,  pnfli- 
pte  ItfM&n,  Bcr  to  valk  ttiroiigti  ik 
Etnad  to  Eomeisei  House,  daj  aflcr  d>f. 
as  poor  yhTTiting  Olara  did  ;  dreading  m 
epite  of  her  aimplo,  modest  dress  and  dcmtt' 
Doar,  that  she  should  oncoonter  some  impn^ 
dent  familiaritj,  and  oft«a  trembling  undtf 
tho  fear  of  meeting  Lord  AsLford's  asffj 
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CfBaterery  turn ;  and,  in  truth,  not  a  day 

PMKd  without  her  meeting,  not  with  him, 

M  fiih  odious' impertinences. 

'  It  yns,  therefore,    nO'  surprise  to  her 

ikn,  one  day,  she  became  aware,  as  she 

Airnear  Somerset  House,  that  some  one 

m  following  her,  and  had  been  doing  so 

fa  a  considerable  time,  but  she  walked  so 

lit  that  hitherto  her  pursuer  had  not  suc- 

QBeded  in  getting  to  her  side,    and  she 

koped  to  reach  the  shelter  of  the  Exhibition 

looms  before  he  had  been  able  to  annoy 

W.by  a  closer  approach.    At  last,  she 

pnoi  the  door,  and  hastily  showed  her 

Uet  of  admission ;  but  she  was  stopped 

It  die  next  turn,  by  having  to  give  up  her 

ftnacIL    This  took  some  time,  as  there 

kppeaed  to  be    a   great    many  persons 

wml&ng  before  her  in  the  passage^  for  the 

purpose.     Here,  howeyer,  believing 
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herself  to  be  perfectly  secure  fix>m  b^^ 
harassing  enem j,  she  yentured  to  ton  bai^ 
round,  when,  to  her  great  diBtresfl^  flhatf 
found  that  he  was  at  her  side.  At  tliiaS 
moment,  a  crowd  of  persons  huRTing 
one  of  them  accidentally  jerked  the 
on  which  her  name  as  an  artist  was 
out  of  her  hand.  The  man  who  had 
persecuting  her  so  long  picked  it  up^ 
with  the  most  impertinent  freedom  read 
name,  and  then,  with  a  dandy  bow, 
sented  it  to  her.  She  received  it  wifcli 
the  slightest  possible  acknowledgment  and 
without  looking  up,  for  she  felt,  thoo^ 
she  did  not  wish  to  see,  the  impudent  leer 
which  accompanied  his  pretended  act  d 
politeness. 

She  glided  up  the  long  staircase,  still 
conscious  that  this  man  was  dose  behind 
her ;  she  wandered  about  the  rooms,  always 
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bj  him,  with  her  head  bowed  down, 
down,  as  it  were,  by  her  feeling  of 
ition  at  finding  herself  the  object  of 
nit ;  and  when  at  last  she  chanced 
h  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  the  on- 
tormentor,  who  was  thus  tyrannizing 
er  unprotected  weakness,  she  saw, 
error,  that  it  was  the  same  person 
o  two  preyions  occasions,  had  been 
rbinger  of  pain  and  sorrow  to  her ; 
me  that  had  shocked  her  with  his 
le  stare  in  the  lane  at  Richmond, 
g  words  there,  which  afterwards 
bered,  and  associated  with  what  fol- 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  the  sounds 
ishered  her  into  the  yalley  of  the 
r  of  death ;  the  same  who  had  boldly 
dely  intmded  upon  her  in  her  peaceful 
9^  whence,  as  if  by  some  baleful  in- 
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flnence,  that  followed  him  like  i 
she  had  been  immediately  e:q>eUfl( 
From  different  parts  of  the  : 
sav  him  constantly  fixing  his  od 
upon  her,  ^henerer  she  rental 
moment  to  lift  hers  from  the  picti 
though  she  tried  to  elnde  him,  1 
mQi  the  crovd,  she  conld  not  vm 
him,  close  by  her,  hamming  a 
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fort^  and  of  the  state  of  agitation  in  which 

he  found  her ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  circum- 

rtiiioes  which  tended  to  riyet  the  fetters 

noosed  bj  costom  on  the  women  of  those 

dijv,  that  their  relations  or  friends  who 

mhUiahed  themselyes  as  their  protectors 

ad  champions,  chose  to  use  their  horse- 

vlups,  to  fight  duels,  and  to  enact  tragedies 

tti  their  own  account,  instead  of  being  of 

lad  use  when  the  occasion  occurred    ^n 

^luch  their  help  was  required ;  so  that  no 

tnnao,  having  any  foresight,  or  possessing 

tty  self-control,  failed  to  put  up  with  the 

gniBBest  insult  rather  than  complain  to  her 

vtotiher  or  husband. 

It  was  with  real  delight  that  Sir  Fre- 
drick Buckton  discovered,  when  she  turned 
«  head,  that  while  he  thought  he  was 
'ieidy  pursuing  an  elegant,  timid-looking, 
'Diprotected  girl,  with  no  other  purpose  than 

VOU  II.  K 
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that  which  his  habitual  libertine  feeU 
prompted,  he  had  actnaUj  lighted  up 
the  yerj  woman  of  whom  he  had  been 
long  in  search.  To  stare  at  her,  or  firig^l 
her  by  impudently  accosting  her,  was  Jk 
quite  a  secondary  object ;  the  point  was 
find  out  who  she  was,  and  where  she  livi 
and  this  point  was  secured  to  him  by  t 
chance  which  threw  the  ticket,  with  1 
name  on  it,  at  his  feet.  This  at  on 
suggested  that  she  was  an  artist,  and  t 
catalogue  which  be  held  in  his  hand  U. 
him  all  the  rest.  It  pointed  out  her  p 
tures  that  huug  on  the  walls,  and  I 
direction  of  her  house.  His  impertinen 
were,  however,  by  no  means  at  an  ea 
for,  whenever  or  wherever  she  and  J 
Esdaile  stopped  to  look  at  a  picture,  th. 
was  this  man's  face  close  at  her  shoulc 
Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  ^ 
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Unfits  of  her  again  being  alone,  he  at 
hat  grew  tired  of  this  fruitless  amnsement 
ttd  left  the  rooms,  betaking  himself,  with- 
OBt  delay,  to  Mrs.  Dalton's,  in  one  of  the 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portman 
Square. 

Meantime,  Clara  lingered  on  at  the 
Hxbibition,  hour  after  hour,  when  Mr. 
bdaile  had  left  her,  whom  she  scrupled 
todetam.  Afraid  to  walk  home,  lest  she 
Aould  again  encounter  her  persecutor,  when 
tf  last  she  took  courage  to  leave  the 
looiDs,  she  almost  ran  along  the  streets 
«8  if  still  pursued  by  him.  She  had  already 
Ksolyed  to  visit  the  Exhibition  no  more, 
'niless  when  her  friend  Dr.  Weston  could 
•ccompany  her,  which,  of  course,  would  be 
hit  seldom.    Such  was    the    first    great 

trouble  that  befel  her  in  her  artist  life. 
Mrs.  Dalton  was  not  a  little  entertained 
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▼ith  the  account  Sir  Frederick  gave  her  oi 
his  encoanter.  It  never  occorred  to  this 
unvomanlj  ladj  that  this  insult  offered 
to  one  of  her  own  sex  was  indirectly  offered 
to  herselfl  She  saw  nothing  of  the  cruel 
bondage  which  she  helped  to  confirm,  nor 
was  conscious  that  in  oppressing  one  wonoian 
she  added  her  mite  to  the  oppression  of  alL 
bj  encouraging  the  habit  of  making  them 
a  prej.  She  belonged  to  a  class  with 
whom  a  man  of  spirit,  when  he  boasts  of 
being  a  good  shot  or  a  bold  hunter,  may 
feel  that  he  is  equally  sure  of  admiration, 
whether  his  game  be  birds,  stags,  or 
women . 

While,  howeTer,  Mrs.  Dalton  eagerly 
received  Sir  Frederick's  gossip,  and  was 
at  all  times  ready  to  hunt  out  and  retail 
every  immoral  piece  of  scandal,  she  was 
80  punctilious  on  this  very  subject  of  morals, 
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she  vonld  not  allow  a  woman  of 
3nable  reputation  to  brush  the  hem 

r  garment;  the  slightest  intercourse 
mch  a  person  she  regarded  as  con- 
ition,  though  she  had  been  known 
rcise  sufficient  Christian  yirtue  and 
ranee*  to  encounter  this  on  one  or 
casions  whicli  afforded  her  an  oppor- 
of  reproving  and  lecturing. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


*'  I  Am  spri jbted  with  a  fool ; 
Frl^uxi.  md  iii^r>?d  worse.*' 

Shakbspere. 


iHi  next  dav  a  risitor  knocked  at 
O'.Aras  d>:r,  and  Sir  Frederick  Buckton, 
▼;ih  I  he  mosi  forward  insolence,  followed 
h:2i   vurd   into   her   painting-room,  without 

a   permission   which    he   well 


i::<w    he    should     never    receive.       Then 
walki:::^:  14^  to  her  he  had  the  impertinence 
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to  take  her  hand,  and  shake  it  with  the 
utmodt  familiarity.  Astonishment  and 
alann  at  such  an  introsion  had  made  Clara 
start  to  her  feet,  and  she  continued  stand- 
ing that  she  might  not  appear  to  iuyite  her 
imirelcome  visitor  to  be  seated.  He,  how- 
erer,  did  not  wait  for  anj  inyitation,  but 
faron^t  forward  a  chair,  saying, — 

**  Now,  pray,  my  dear  creature,  don't  let 
me  keep  you  standing,  nor  allow  me  to 
disturb  you.  Don't  let  there  be  any  cere- 
mony between  us ;  nothing  can  be  so  out 
of  place.  Lord  bless  your  soul,  if  you 
knew  more  o'  me  you  would  find  that  I 
am  not  at  all  that  sort  o'  man.  Well,'^  he 
exdaimed,  ^'  well,  I  was  glad  to  sec  you  at 
the  Exhibition  yesterday.  You  can't  do 
better  than  study  the  pictures  there.  Now, 
let  me  see  what  you  are  about  yourself. 
Ah  I  Tery  good,  very  fairl     I  call  this  a 


srad  Ifls  cf  staff;  flat  left  ode  of 
<!— ^>M^  K  dft£dk  good.  Bat  be  adi 
W  jutz  Mtnxs  CDBSidt   me  about    ' 

His    duk   diesB  iron't 
"i  60  ax  afl.    ^Tbr.  nerer  dress  a  < 
a  daok  dies.     Now,  take 
us  cEre  back-smmd,  and  pat  in  a 
^ ;  piace  toot  sitter  in  a  red  diair, 
£rr«  be  a  bn^t  dress.     Anytbing  br 
— iTcii   cciccr,   if  Tou  choosc, — and   ' 
f  3."cxre'5  nade  :  as  it  is.  it  iron't  do.   A 
It?  :o  see  ilat  picture  on  tout  desk, 
a  cLilvL     Well,  this  is  not  bad;  still 
baci-:To::nd  vcn't  do.     It  must  be  li 
&c:  d&rk.     Wash  i:  out,  and  put  in  a  1 
skv  :  aJter  the  dress — make  it  a  dear 
and  briog  in  something  yellow    here, 
yelloxr  sofa  or  curtain,  and  take  my  'w 
for  it,  your  picture  s  made.     Ah  I  I  can 
irho  sat  for  your  lady.      There's  a  g 
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^  of  likeness ;  but  joa  can't  make  anj- 
^g  of  such  a  subject.     She's  as  black  as 
^  mulatto,  and  mere  skin  and  bone,  instead 
tf  ftesb  and  blood." 

Clara  stood  listening,  too  inexperienced 
to  fed  at  all  confident  of  her  own  skill. 
Staggered  for  the  moment  bj  Sir  Fred- 
end's  Toluble  use  of  art-like  sounding 
words,  and  bj  the  tone  of  authority  with 
which  they  were  uttered,  she  really  began 
to  pay  some  attention  to  his  remarks,  and 
^  suppose  that  he  knew  something  of  the 
ifiatter. 

"Are  you  then  an  artist,  sir?"  said 
she. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure  I  am.     An  artist?  Yes, 

and  other  things  beside ;    and  I  like  you 

all  the  better  for  finding  it  out.     But  I  am 

not  an  artist  by  profession,  my  dear  girl. 

However,  there  is  not  a  painter  in  London 
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■who  wouldn't  be  glad  to  get  me  into  fc 
studio  to  tell  liim  how  to  paint  his  pictora. 
There'3   Frank   Rush — you   know  him,  of 
course — I   have  just    been  with  him,  anil 
I  said, — 'Lord  bless  your  soul,  my  desr 
fellow,  you  haveu't  a  picture  here  worth  i 
shilling,  all  unfiiiishcd,  all  out  o'  dravio^ 
all  badly  composed.     Now  take  ray  advice, 
and  I'll  show   you    how  to  put   them  M 
rights  ;  take  out  your  darks,  put  ligiits  in 
their   places — that    will    make    pictures  of 
'em.'     Frank  would  give  anything  to  pain' 
a  picture  of  me.     Why,  it  would  be  the 
making  of  him.     Erery  one   about  toffB 
knows  me.    I  told  him  ko  the  first  day  I  e^ 
saw  him.    But  1  always  say, — 'whenevei 
I  consent  to  have  my  picture  done  a  ladj 
shall  paint  me ;  and  I'll  show  her  what  * 
sitter   should  be.      I'll   teach   her  what    * 
SQbject  can  be ;  and  111  be  the  making  ^ 
her.'" 
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Clara  listened  in  a  sort  of  bewildered 
artonuhment  to  all  this  harangue,  expecting 
mtj  moment  that  her  yisitor  would  tell 
kr  that  his  object  in  calling  on  her  was 
to  at  for  his  picture.  She  was  considering 
bw  she  should  announce  her  determination 
wt  to  comply  with  this  request ;  but  she 
YI8  spared  this  embarrassment,  for  he 
popofled  nothing  of  the  kind,  though  he 
nvenl  times  repeated  his  declaration  of 
kt  greadj  it  would  be  to  her  advantage 
topiint  him.  He  next  presumed  to  put 
Kveral  questions  to  her  touching  her  pros- 
pwtB  in  life,  to  which,  howerer,  she  gave 
^  answer.  He  then  gave  her  a  great  deal 
of  instroction  and  advice  in  painting. 

Somewhat  quieted  by  his  patronizing 
^  paternal  air,  and  by  his  making  no 
™8ion  to  ever  having  seen  her  before, 
^  b^an  to  entertain  the  hope  that  he 
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reallj  did  not  remember  her.  Though  bcr 
disgust  towards  him  and  her  anzie^  to 
get  him  awaj  increased  ereiy  instant,  jtt 
resolring  to  make  herself  secnre  of  Ul 
never  being  admitted  again,  she  endo' 
Toured,  as  long  as  she  sav  no  reason  bi 
apprehend  anj  personal  insult  from  hin,  tt 
behave  quietly  and  civilly. 

At  length,  becoming  tired  of  acting  tht 
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**  Stop  I  I  hare  something  more  to  say  to 
you.  Pray  tell  me,  hare  you  seen  anything 
of  Lord  Ashford  lately  r 

There  was  an  expression  in  his  counte- 

Banoe,  as  he  said  this,  which  shocked  Clara 

efen  more  than  his  words;  and,  without 

makiDg  any  reply,  she  continued  to  move 

still  more  hastily  towards  the  door. 

By  a  quick  motion,  Sir  Frederick  placed 
lumself  before  it^  laughing  insultingly. 

"Vell,^  said  he,  "I  like  a  girl  of  spirit. 
It  becomes  you  devilishly.  I  think  you  are 
<IQite  right  not  to  talk  too  much  about  it ; 
h*  you  and  I  are  no  strangers.'' 

"I  know  you  not,"  cried  Clara,  indig- 

^tly ;  "  and  this  intrusion  shall  no  longer 

be  endured." 

Sir  Frederick,  without  appearing  to  notice 

4er,  went  on : — 

'*!    see  you  have   entered  on  a    new 
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Of  coone,  it  voald  oot  tell  la 
jonr  CiToiir,  (with  ladies,  at  least)  if  youf 
forma-  intercoarso  with  Lord  Ashford 
ksavn.  Bot  joa  mar  depend  upon  m^ 
and  I  can  giro  yoa  this  comfort — vh^ 
Uea  my  soul !  a  pretty  woman  like  yai^ 
can  alwa>-s  hare  plenty  o"  sitfaesB  ami 
ottT  sex.  I  think  all  the  better  of  you— 
i^D  my  soul  I  do — for  what  has  hap- 
pened.* 

Unable  to  bear  this  any  longer.  Clan 
ran  to  the  bell,  and  rang  it  loudly.  Id  an 
incredibly  short  time  Susan  was  in  the 
room.  Sir  Frederick,  nothiog  abashed,  took 
up  his  hat  and  cane,  and,  turning  on  his 
heel,  said  to  Susan  : 

"  My  good  girl,  mind  you  take  care  rf 
your  pretty  mistress.  I  shall  never  forgire 
yoti  if  you  don't." 

Then,  without  appearing  to  observe  that 
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CTlara   had  turned  away,  and  was  at  the 
Suthest  end  of  the  room,  he  added  : 

**  You  wonld  have  found  a  portrait  o'  me 

of  great  use  to  jou.     There's  not  a  family 

in    town  that  does  not  know  me.     When 

jour  picture  was  seen  at  the  Exhibition, 

every  one  would  hare  looked  at  it ;  every 

one  would  have  asked  me,  ^Buckton,  my 

friend,  who  painted  your  miniature?'  and, 

trust  me,  I  should  have  known   what  to 

answer.     I  should  have  told  all  the  men  ^  a 

devilish  pretty  girl  painted  it.' 

He  tried  to  push  Susan  with  his  elbow ; 
but  she  started  away  to  a  little  distance 
from  him,  where  she  stood,  watching 
anxiously  the  movements  of  her  mistress. 

Sir  Frederick  then  put  on  his  hat  jauntily, 
a  little  on  one  side,  and  carefully  buttoned 
np  his  coat,  when  turning  once  more  to 
Clara,  who  still  remained  at  the  farther  end 
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of  the  room,  with  her  back  towards  him,  he 
still  counselled  her  to  get  on  with  her 
painting,  informing  her  that  he  should 
retnm  in  a  day  or  two,  to  giro  her  some 
advice  about  it. 

^  God  bless  ye  T  cried  he,  "  good  bye  T 
and  began  running  down-stairs^  as  if  in  a 
hurry. 

Suddenly,  however,  be  turned  back, 
pushed  open  the  door  with  the  point  of  his 
cane,  and  said : 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Continent  in  a  few 
days ;  perhaps  I  shan't  see  you  till  I 
return  :  but  if  I  don't,  you'll  get  on  with 
your  painting." 

Once  more  he  began  to  go  down-stairs,  but 
soon  turned  again.  Now,  however,  Susan 
was  close  behind  him,  and  he  could  not 
easily  pass  her.  He,  therefore,  proceeded 
on  his  way,  constantly  looking  back,  and 
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repeating  to  Susan  his  assurances  of  the 
great  use  which  his  patronage  would  proye 
to  her  mistress. 

When  the  door  was  closed  behind  him. 
Sir  Frederick,  with  a  face  puckered  all  over 
-with  smiles  of  satisfaction,  and  brim  full  of 
the  scandal  that  was  about  to  pour  forth 
from  his  tongue,  repaired  straightway  to 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Dalton,  where  it  was  his 
custom  to  pay  a  yisit  almost  daily.  To  his 
great  mortification,  he  found  she  had  just 
driven  out,  and  all  his  attempts  to  join  her 
that  day  miscarried.  The  circumstances  he 
liad  to  communicate,  appeared  to  him  to 
increase  in  importance  every  hour  during 
which  he  was  compelled  to  confine  the 
knowledge  of  them  to  his  own  bosom. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  repeated 
his  visit  to  Mrs.  Dalton,  whom  he  found 
dressed  to  go  out,  waiting  the  arrival  of  Lady 
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iiciiri  -Uj  :ai»  x  drrre.  Tbc  rich  cute 
*:irTTT»gtt  -^  v^  ^  sem  was  scM>n  in  fii 

i:v.  az'i  lie  rwr?  mieiid*  woe  in  the  eag« 
enjojnieri  of  h.  each  hei^temng  the  rdfa 
▼itz  ▼iich  die  otho*  deronred  mors 
iner  mor^L  and  adding  one  racj  sm 
g^sdoci  more  to  all  the  rest,  when  La^ 
AiL5»d  ▼is  azincHmced.  Mrs.  Daltc: 
V.tL  b*rr  -i?ia1  o£doTi5  zeaL  immediate^ 
:n7::cii  Sir  Frederick  to  lake  a  seat  in  ti^ 

Ladv  AsLfrrd  vas  exceedinsrlv  annor^ 
ar  this:  for  she  detested  being  compell^ 
to  do  awkward  things,  and  it  vas  not  p43 
sible  that  she  should  be  seen  in  compax 
with  Sir  Frederick  after  the  breach  tlx 
had  occurred  between  him  and  Lord  Ad 
ford,  whose  determinations  she  made 
point  of  nerer  questioning  nor  opposite 
Not  possessing  the  presence  of  mind  a^ 
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ready  wit  which  would  have  enabled  some 
P^ple  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  handsomely, 
she  said,  with  an  uneasj  manner,  and 
flushed  cheek  : 

^  No ;  I  am  sorrj  not  to  be  able  to  ask 
Sir  Frederick  to  join  us/' 

Though  angry  at  the  afiront,  the  baronet 
sbow^ed  nothing  of  it  in  his  manner.  For  a  few 
^■"^^liutes  each  of  the  party  felt  a  little  awkward- 
ness, but  Sir  Frederick  soon  entirely  removed 
^*'*      Perhaps,    however,    this  unintentional 
offence,  secretly  determined  him  not  to  spare 
^^y  Ashford  the  pain,  which  it  happened 
**  t\xe  moment  to  be  in  his  power  to  inflict 
^Pon  her.     But  for  this  he  might  have  made 
^^  illusion  to  the  subject,  at  least  on  this 
^^^^^^^^ion,  for  she   had  always  treated  him 
^^*li  attention,  and  hitherto  he  had  felt  no 
^  ^^ill  towards  her ;  while  she,  on  her  part 
tous  to  repair  the  incivility  to  which  she 
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had  liecu  compelled,  sat  down  to  chat  with 
him  instead  of  goiDg  out  'with  Mrs.  Dalton. 
and  tlms  readily  fell  into  hia  snare. 

"  I  have  just  met  ■ftith  a  persoD,"  lie 
begau  in  a  soft  and  sympatiiizing  tone,"  to 
■whom  jour  ladyship  was  formerly  extremely 
kind."  .^H 

"  Indeed  ;  who  may  that  he  V  ^B( 

"  A  lady  wh(we  life  waa  saved  hj  yoiXM 
hospitality ;  I  should  rather  say,  by  yot^ 
unexampled  attention." 

"  I  hare  no  recollection — " 

"  You  cannot  haie  forgotten  the  yoan^^ 
lady  who  was  thrown  from  her  horse  som^- 
years  ago  at  Richmond." 

"  Oh,  I  remember." 

"  In  company  with  Lord  Ashford,"  h^ 
added,  with  a  slight  peculiar  emphasis  that^ 
suggested  the  efirontery  he  intended. 

"  Sir  Frederick  has  seen  Mrs.  Merton, 
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bat  young  widow,"  interposed  Airs.  Dalton, 
Iso  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  and  casting  a 
^significant  glance  at  Sir  Frederick. 

"  Is  there  anything  so  yery  remarkable 
in  haying  again  met  this  young  ladyl" 
inquired  Lady  Ashford. 

*'  She  has  been  seen  philandering  about 
loj  herself  in  the  public  streets,"  replied  Mrs. 
X)alton. 

"  Quite  alone  at  the  Exhibition,'*  rejoined 
Sir  Frederick. 

"  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say,  Sir 
Frederick,  that  she  is  in  poor  circumstances  1" 
asked  Mrs.  Dalton. 

"  Very  poor  indeed,  and  paints  minia- 
ture portraits/' 

"  Poor  souV  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  doubt- 
less, she  does  not  make  much  by  it ;  she 
seemed  to  be  a  useless  silly  thing ;  it  would 
haye  suited  her  better  to  haye  taken  in  plain 


I«ta 


-  Sic  ^  ictaHs  a  gBid  doa  eT  tenk^; 

-  I  SB  «arpnsed  at  vtiat  joa  tdl  m^^ 
said  liftdr  Adlotd,  viA  siiidi  animtio^M 
as  if  a  sodden  tboi^t  liad  sbwi  hv. 

now  mnanber  distincdT,  that  Ltud  Aahfoi^^ 
tfM  me  ^  vas  vefl  prorided  fiw  at  he^ 
husband's  death." 

**  Yes,  at  ha  husband's  death,"  rE^>eated 
Sir  Frederick  in  the  same  peculiar  tone. 

Ladj  Ashfotd,  without  noticing  him, 
and  as  if  occupied  wiUi  her  own  thon^tt^ 
continued : — 

"  I  shoold  hare  been  glad  to  have  been 
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^^    ^^n^  J  use  to  her  in  my  power,  if  I  had 

^^^^"^PTi  of  this ;  she  interested  me  extremely," 

^*    X)o  not  concern  yourself  on  that  score,'' 

^^^t^li^  Sir  Frederick  ;  "  she  has  been  well 

^^Xm  care  of,  you  may  rely  upon  it ;  his 

lorxx^;iiip  Imew  well  what  he  was  saying,  when 

-^^ported  so  favourably  of  her  condition.*' 


y  Ashford  looked    up  quickly,   and 
her  eyes  upon  him,  as  if  to  read  in 
^^    ^^iice  the  meaning  which  his  words  seemed 
half  to  convey, 
^here  was  nothing  to  be  learnt  from  that 
^^^^^tenance,  which    had   assumed  a  more 
^^^nt  expression  than  usual. 

**  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand  what 
^^U  mean,  sir,"  said  Lady  Ashford  coldly. 
^  I  mean  that  she  was  well  taken  care 
^V^  replied  Sir  Frederick,   with  a  coarse 
laugh. 

Lady  Ashford's  brow  contracted,  and  a 
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slight  expression  of  disgust  passed  OTcr  her 
countenance. 

It  waa  not  lost  upon  Sir  Frederick,  who 
instantly  saw  that  lie  had  gone  too  far. 
Otiangiug  his  tone,  and  laying  his  hand  in  a 
sort  of  paternal  manner  on  her  arm,  he 
said, — 

"  God  bless  me.  my  dear  lady,  you  mis- 
ujiprelicud  iiic  entirely." 
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coldly  ;  I,  myself,  took  a  great  interest  in 

her/' 

"  She  was  a  veiy  fine  girV'  continued  Sir 
Frederick,  "  certainly  a  very  fine  grown 
girl  ;  one  likes  to  see  them ;  people  o'  the 
iHTorld  most  not  haye  overstrained  notions 
about  such  things.  Oh,  Lord!  they  will 
happen,  do  or  say  what  we  will  Y' 

Liady  Ashford  made  a  sli^t  movement, 
as  if  she  would  have  placed  herself  at  a 
greater  distance  from  Sir  Frederick.  His 
-words  awakened  feelings  which,  almost  un- 
consciously to  herself,  made  her  recoil  from 
him  ;  and  though  he  disavowed  any  insi- 
nuations against  her  husband,  still  there 
was  a  tone  of  levity,  not  to  say  profligacy, 
in  his  conversation,  which,  now  that  it 
related  to  a  person  in  whom  she  had  taken 
a  sincere  interest,  appeared  positively  odious 
to  her. 
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"  There  was  something  singalarlj  gends 
in  that  jonug  ladj/'  she  said  aloud, 
as  if  giring  expression  to  her  own  ihi 
than  continuing  the  conyersation,  ^  and 
is  inconceiTable  to  me,  how  any  one, 
or  woman,  could  seek  to  injure  her.^ 

''  Grod  bless  jou,  mj  good  ladj,''  <l^u<^ 
answered  Sir  Frederick,  ^^  so  far  firom  at- 
tempting to  injure  her,  I  hare  endeaTonred 
to  do  her  the  greatest  serrice.     I  have  giTBi 
her  advice  about  her  painting,  (and  she 't ' 
but  a  young  hand  at  her  best,)  which,  if  she 
will  but  follow,  her  fortune  is  made.    I,  at 
well  as  jour  ladyship,  take  a  great  inteiat 
in  her." 

"  Where  does  this  very  interesting  pcaf^ 
son  pursue  her  new  vocation?"  inquired  Mn 
Dalton. 

"  In  a  small  house  in  Devonshire-street^! 
replied  Sir  Frederick. 
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**  Would  it  not  be  as  well  that  we  should 
II  on  lier,"  eontinned  Mrs.  DaltOD,  who  had 
»  Iweu  s  Boent  for  mischief  that  she  per- 
it  distinctlj  at  this  distance,  ^^we 
J  then,  perhaps,  find  a  mode  of  expressing 
interest  in  some  more  substantial  man- 
ihan  by  words/' 

*  Very  true,*  replied  Ladj  Ashford,  with 
a  look  of  unconscious  surprise  at  the  last 
i^eaker,  for  without  being  an  acute  analyser 
tf  fedingy  Lady  Ashford  was  a  woman  of  true 
beting,   and  had  a  keen  natural  sense  of 
fliat  was  genuine  feeling  in  those  whom 
ihe  intimately  knew.     This  innate   sense 
gare  her  the  instantaneous  impression  that 
there  was  something  in  such  language  from 
Mrs.  Dalton's  lips  not  in  harmony  with  her 
habitual  character. 

"I   am   sure/'  resumed   Sir  Frederick, 
*  your  ladyship's  kind  heart  will  be  ready  to 
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help  this  poor  gtrl  to  keep  out  of  wone 
cbief.  I  cannot  interfere  so  much  as  I 
wish.  She  might  misinterpret  the  inl 
I  take  in  her.  Women  are  apt  to  do  so 
it  is  quite  natural,  and  for  my  part,  I  dorf 
want  to  get  into  any  scrapes  o'  that 
now," 

Ladj  Ashford  looked  at  him  steadfast! 
for  an  instant,  reading  his  hypociisj  as 
in  legible  characters,  but  was  silent. 

Sir  Frederick  felt  a  little  conscious  of  tl 
reading,  and  knowing  that  the  process  v 
going  on  under  an  intelligent  cje, 
assumed  an  air  of  greater  sincerity,  thoi^ 
he  gave  to  his  reader  a  perfect  insight  intd; 
bis  character  by  the  Tcry  words  he  used 
set  himself  right  with  her. 

"  I  am  quite    sincere,  I  do  assure  your 
ladyship.     I  really  can't  afford  it.     I 
a  married   mau.    God  bless   me !  circnot^^ 
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inoed  as  I  am  with  Ladj  Buckton,  it 
never  do.  Perhaps,  when  I  was  a 
man,  it  might  have  been  a  different 
Mj  heart  was  melted  in  a  moment ! 
once  apt  to  melt.  Too  apt  1  God 
me !  I  could  tell  your  ladjship  some 
curious  histories/^ 
fc  *  I  will  not  trouble  you,"  said  Lady  Ash- 
bd,  with  a  contempt  in  her  manner  whicli 
Ipr  words  did  not  express,  and  which  Sir 
Roderick,  pre-occupied  with  his  own  success- 
JU  adventures  before  he  fell  into  the  hands 
if  his  vigilant  Lady  Buckton,  did  not  per- 
nre. 

Both  ladies  now  rose  to  take  their  drive, 
nd  as  the  carriage  moved  off  with  them, 
mdy  Ashford  said,  "Really,  Janet,  your 
iendy  Sir  Frederick,  has  exhibited  himself 
I  something  of  a  new  character  this 
lomiiig/' 
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"  Yon    could    ncTer    have    thought  h 
particularly  refined,"  replied  Mrs.  Dalton. 

"  Nor  did  I  believe  him  to  be  uttof 
heartless." 

"  lie  may  be  utterly  heartless,  as  ja 
think,  Lady  Ashford,  but  he  does  n 
seera  to  me  to  have  given  any  proof  of 
to-day.  Why  may  not  his  interest  in  tlu 
poor  lassie  of  an  artist  be    sincere  1    Wtii 
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most  nnconsciouslj  to  herself,  began  to 
9  associated  in  her  mind  with  the  idea 
F  tins  unfortunate  stranger ;  but  this  image 
t  her  not  only  took  out  of  them,  at  least 
or  the  moment,  all  bitterness,  but  imparted 
to  them  a  degree  of  tenderness  Mrhich  was 
rnble  in  the  expression  of  her  lips. 

**  Can  any  thing  be  done  to  serve  her  ?'* 
vas  the  thought  that  occupied  her  mind. 
froni  the  reyerie  into  which,  for  a  moment, 
this  question  had  plunged  her,  she  was 
laddenly  roused  by  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Dalton, 
which  seemed  to  be  entirely  out  of  unison 
with  her  feeling,  while  the  words  it  uttered 
amwered  literally  to  her  thoughts. 

**  You  could  not  do  better  than  sit  to  her 
fot  your  picture,^*  said  she.  "  There  is  no 
time  hke  the  present.  Shall  I  order  Thomas 
to  drive  to  Devonshire-street  ?  I  have  the 
direction." 
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"  No,  no. — Oh  no  ! "  cried  Lad/  Ashfor^ 
"  not  now  ;    not   so  ;    something    must 
done,  but  not  in  that  way." 

"  Mrs.  Dalton  knew  her  sister,  and  sa* 
from  her  emotion  that  her  own  object  wm 
gained.  There  was  certain  to  be  somehow 
or  other  a  meeting  between  tbcm.  It  niafr< 
tered  little  to  this  tinscnipHloua  woman  how 
her  purpose  was  brought  about,  so  long  u, 
it  was  accomplished.  She  had  no  reason, 
to  dislike  Clara,  hut  she  was  satisfied  that 
there  was  some  relation  of  a  dangerous  cha- 
racter between  her  and  one  other  person,  for 
whom  she  had  a  profound  liatred.  Uere 
Trere  elements  of  mischief  which,  by  coa- 
miugling,  must  kindle  and  explode.  "Who 
else  suffered  by  the  explosion  she  cared  no^. 
as  long  as  it  inyolved  the  main  object  of  hoc, 
malice. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

J.       ^     though  tboa  cbastenest  me,  I  flee  unto  thee, 
|-        *i.  put  my  tniet  in  thee  ;  and  at  thy  feet 
^^  down  my  precious  thiuge." 

Marv  Howm. 


^^eneral  character  of  TOmen  of  her  class, 
^^X)ting  that  she  possessed  an  acuter  and 
**"*>.ger  intellect ;  and  under  a  colder 
^^jier,  concealed  a  more  sensitive  nature. 
^tly,  however,  from  natural  indolence,  che- 
^»ied  by  the  habits  of  life  peculiar  to  her 
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station,  it  was  onlj  on  rare  occasions 
she  gare  any  manifestation  of  the  super^^ 
qualities  of  her  mind ;  and  it  was  not  a  M.^^ 
that  could  melt  and  penetrate  the  exterio^^ 
crust  of  coldness  that  enveloped  the  inne^^ 
and  better  part  of  her  nature.      In  the  ^ 
bottom  of  her  heart  she  cherished  a  sincere 
respect  and  regard  for  her  husband,  while 
his  coldness  and  reserve  fostered  and  in- 
creased her  own,   preventing    any    happy 
intercourse   between    thenu     But    she   re- 
garded him  as  a  man  of  strict  honour,  whose 
purposes  and  aims  were  noble,  and  without 
having  any  direct  influence  over  him,  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  indirect,  silent  but  most 
powerful  influence  which  the  companionship 
of  a  wife  exercises  over  the  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  actual  course  of  life  of  her  hus- 
band, she  endeavoured  as  far  as  she  was 
capable   of  understanding  him,   to   act  in 
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onison  with  him,  and  carefully  abstained  in 
Iier  outward  conduct  from  opposing  even  his 
prejudices.  Opposition  to  him  appeared  to 
ber  mind  as  a  kind  of  infidelity,  and  the 
preset  was  perhaps  the  only  occasion  in 
her  life,  in  which  she  had  felt  any  desire 
to  do  what  she  was  secretly  conscious 
¥ould  not  be  in  accordance  with  his 
▼ishes,  and  might  incur  his  decided  disap- 
probation. 

But  she  felt  an  interest  in  this  girl,  a 

curiosity  which  was  new  to  her,  and  which 

Bhe  oould  not  repress,  to  ascertain  her  real 

ponlacm  and  character.     That  Lord  Ashford 

^w  acquainted  with  her  history,  whaterer 

*  ^ght  be,  she  felt  certain  ;  that  he  was  in 

*>me  Way  or  other  connected  with  it,  she 

^^ingly    suspected.       Then    came    the 

*^^t  of    her   attractiveness,   her  intel- 

^^^y  her  refinement,  and  emotions  were 

M  2 
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awakened  ia  bcr  bosom  of  a  most  painful  J 
nature,  so  much,  the  more  paiufiil,  that  she  < 
was  dissatisfied  with  herself  for  being  ca — 
pable  of  them.  It  was  Lord  Aahford'^ 
affair  :  wliatevcr  might  be  its  uaturc,  oughtff 
she  to  obtrude  herself  into  it  1  "Whateresri 
might  be  its  nature,  could  her  iuterfercncai 
possibly  answer  any  good  purpose  1 

"  No,  unquestionably  no,"  wliispered  hcE 
own  heart. 

"Let  U3  know  more  about  her,"  urgec» 
Mrs.  Dalton.  "  What  barm  can  it  do  t^ 
see  her  1  Perhaps  you  will  lose  the  cfaanc^^ 
of  helping  one  in  whom  you  take  so  greaV- 
an  interest,"  suggested  this  worker  of  evil 

The  worker  of  enl  preyailed.     A  note** 
was  sent  to  Clara,  inclosing  the  cards  at 
the  two  ladies,  and  requesting  that  if  aha 
was  not  particularly   engaged,   she  voiild 
receiTe  them  the  next  day  at  two  o'dot^ 
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On  dara  the  sight  of  these  names  acted 
a  malignant  influence.  It  suddenly 
c^ed  up  before  her  in  all  their  former 
terror,  old  and  frightful  associations  which 
8Qe  had  struggled  to  suppress,  and  which 
™®  had  in  some  degree  succeeded  in  obli- 
terating. 

**I  cannot  go  through  this.  I  cannot 
^^^^T  it.  I  cannot  see  them,''  she  cried,  in 
*^  agony  of  grief. 

""  You  are   right,    entirely    right,''    said 
'-■^nora,  who,  astonished  at  this  incident 
^^  still  more  alarmed,  devoted  herself  with 
tu^  deepest  sympathy  to  comfort  and  restore 
^^^  to  calmness.     "  You  shall  not  sec  them. 
%  some  means  or  other,  you  shall  be  pro- 
tected from  this  intrusion.     These  women 
shall  not  come  here,  I  am  resolved." 

Leonora  was  excited  as  she  said  this,  for 
the  proposal  on  their  part  to  make  this  visit 
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seemed  to  her,  in  the  last  degree  straoge^ 
and  filled  her  mind  with  uneasy  and  anxKHU 
suspicions. 

"I  thank  you,"  cried  Clara^  **for  this 
comfort :  thank  you,  for  ever  thank  yoVi 
for  telling  me,  that  I  must  not  meel 
them." 

"  Their  presence  would  kill  you ;  it  ii 
more  than  human  nature  can  bear." 

"  Yes,  the  thought  of  that  woman,  of  ku 
wife,  has  always  been  more  terrible  to  mc 
than  I  can  possibly  express;  and  to  see  her 
to  be  in  the  same  room  with  her,  to  breathe 
the  same  air  with  her,  to  hear  her  voice,  1 
should  die;"  and  she  threw  herself  in  a  pas- 
sion of  uncontrollable  grief  on  the  bosom  ol 
her  friend. 

Leonora  did  not  speak :  for  her  heart  was 
full,  and  she  felt  that  she  could  suggest  nc 
topic  of  consolation  to  her  friend. 
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How  long  they  bad  remained  in  the  silent 
mbetiaction  of  an  absorbing  grief  the j  knew 
not,  bat  they  were  at  length  roused  to 
coDMioasnesB  by  the  presence  of  Bertha^ 
whom  they  found  gazing  on  them  with 
earnest  attention ;  and  Clara  was  inexprea- 
BiMy  moved  when  she  saw  the  child  with 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  lay  her  arms 
round  Leonora's  neck,  and  heard  her  say, 
in  an  imploring  voice, — 


u 


The  great  God  who  loyeth  us^ 
He  made,  and  loyeth  all  ** 


It  seemed  to  Clara  to  be  a  voice  from 
heaven,  coming  at  once  to  reprove  and  to 
guide  her.  There  appeared  absolutely  to 
sound  in  her  ears,  at  the  same  moment, 
words  that  gave  to  her  impression  all  the 
effect  of  reality — "Out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  wis- 
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dom/^  A  comparatiye  calmness  came  OTer 
her  agitated  spirit,  and  subjects,  of  whidi 
she  had  hitherto  taken  an  excited  and 
exaggerated  view,  now  presented  them- 
selves  to  her  very  much  more  in  their  tme 
characters  and  just  proportions. 

Up  to  this  moment,  deeply  as  she  had 
resolved,  and  faithfully  as  she  had  endea- 
voured, on  all  occasions,  to  sacrifice  every 
feeling  of  her  own,  ^vhich  slie  supposed  to 
be  necessary  to  his  security,  yet  the  possi- 
bility of  ever  entertaining  any  feeling 
towards  Lady  Ashford  but  that  of  aversion, 
amounting,  indeed,  to  horror,  had  never 
occurred  to  her.  Now  she  was  raised  by 
lier  little  child  into  a  new  and  higher  state 
of  feeling,  such  as  before  she  had  no  con- 
ception of ;  and  when  alone  with  Leonora, 
she  said,  calmly  : 

"You   know    the  relief  it   was   to   me 
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when  you  said   you    would   prevent    this 
meeting.     I  thought  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  endure  her  presence.     I  hare  often 
inctared  to  myself  how  unspeakably  dread- 
fid  it  would  be  to  me  to  be  in  the  same 
room  with  her.      My  feeling  to  her  has 
amounted  to  hatred.     This  is  wrong.      I 
diall  oyercome  it.     Our  darling  Bertha  has 
taught  me  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  I 
wn  now  resolved  to  go  through  with  this 
Blatter.     It  is  right  on  every  account,  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  my   own 
hearty  that  I  should  be  able  to  look  on  her 
f     without  that  painful,   that  ungenerous — I 
™d  ahnost  said  that  ignominious — emotion. 
^y  reason   tells  me   that  if  she  has  been 
*«^     cause    of  dreadful    suflFering  to    me, 
^    has  been    without    intention    on    her 
P^rt,  and  that  she  does  not  even  know  it ; 
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ii$  vife;  she    is  a  part  of  him 


hfcr  TOloe  fidtered,   and   becaaa 
jwiBHe.    After  a  moment'a   paoa^  aha 


^  Bui  shall  I  on  that  aoooont  hate  her! 
Oh!  no,  na  If  Qod  will  pomit  me^  I  will 
eien  try  to  loTe  her,  or  at  least  to  feel 
kiiidlT  towards  her.  Perhaps  I  shall  haye 
ooaaiaii  to  pity  her-perhaps  she  is  not 
h^>pj.  Bat  whether  happy  or  onhajq^y 
now,  what  would  she  be  if  she  were  ever  to 
suspect  who  I  am — ^what  I  hare  be^i! 
No,  nerer  shall  this  be  known  to  her.  On 
her  account,  as  well  as  on  his,  I  will  guard 
this  secret  from  her  slightest  suspicion ;  and 
when  he  finds  from  her  that  she  has  been 
here,  and  sees  bj  her  manner  that  I  hare 
been  faithful  and  true  to  him,  perhaps  he 
will  learn  what  my  lore  to  him  is.*' 
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rXhis  last  thought  oyerwhekned  her,  and 
again  sank  into  a  state  of  violent  an 
ionate  grief;  but  her  resolution  remained 

^tered,  and  Leonora  made  no  effort  to 
Bge  it. 


Kl 
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and  her  manner  was  not  easy;  the  expres* 
aion  and  bearing  of  the  other  was  presum* 
ing  and  repnlsive. 

No  one  was  in  the  room  when  they 
entered,  and  they  had  plenty  of  time  to 
make  their  obserrationSy — a  privilege  of 
which  the  latter  seemed  in  no  degree  disin- 
clined to  avail  herself. 

"  I  don't  very  much  like  the  appearance 
of  the  hoose,^  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  ^'I  must 
say.  The  furniture  is  poor  and  trumpery 
trash;  then,  there  is  more  attempt  at  fine 
taste  than  is  at  all  wise-like.  I  doubt,  I 
doubt,  as  Sir  Frederick  said.  I  hope  she 
has  not  fallen  into  disreputable  ways.'' 

Liady  Ashford  was  silent,  and  was 
eTidently  not  attending  to  a  word  which 
her  sister  said. 

Mrs.  Dalton  continued  to  examine  every- 
thing in  the  room  with  a  scrutinizing  eye, 
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her  lips  occa^onally  moring ;  and  il 
vords  had  been  audible,  they  mniM 
been  to  the  foUoTring  efiFect : 

"I  Tonder  hov  long  she  has  tale 
painting?  Who  tanght  her?  Hot  ■ 
has  she  laid  bj  since  she  began!  ) 
manj  sitters  has  she  had?  Does  any 
live  here  'vrith  her?  Has  she  onlj  a  k 
ing,  or  the  whole  hoiue?     Has  she  t 
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Ifwdi  nf  as  the  tnin  of  thoaght  that 
Bed  through  Mrs.  Dalton's  mind,  and 
k  urere  tiie  qnestions  vhich,  in  the 
uracter  of  a  patroness,  she  was  prepared 
» aak,  the  yery  conception  of  which  would 
fit  he  likely  on  such  an  occasion  to  enter 
my  human  mind,  except  that  of  a  Scotch- 
toman  of  a  certain  dass,  of  which  Mrs. 
Bilton  was  the  type. 

Meantime,  the  knock  at  the  door  sounded 

Kke  tbe  knell  of  death  to  Clara,  and,  not- 

vittifitaDding  the  earnestness  and  apparent 

•^KJcess    with    which    she    had     struggled 

^pttnst  it,  all  her  terror  instantly  returned 

^  its  fiill  force.     She  ran  to  her  own 

^in,  and,  locking  the  door,  threw  herself 

QD  her    knees    by   her  bedside,   weeping 

piaionately ;     and     for    some     moments, 

lothiog  approaching  to   calmness   entered 

er  bursting  heart.     Then  suddenly  came 
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to  her  mind  a  horrible  idea.  "  Coold  ha 
knoxr  of  this  1  could  he  have  sent  them  to 
insult  herl  Oh,  no,  no,  no."  Uer  neit 
thought  was — "  Could  they  have  come, 
suspecting  the  truth,  to 'try  to  drag  more 
from  herl  What,  then,  woiJd  be  the 
consequences  to  him  V 

Again  her  resolution  returned.  She 
started  up,  and  her  hand  was  on  the  lock 
of  the  door  to  descend  to  her  painting- 
room,  but  the  apprehension  of  her  own 
weakness  stopped  her,  and  once  more 
turning  back  she  knelt  down  and  prayed 
for  strength  to  endure  this  most  agonizing 
torture  for  his  sake ;  yes,  for  his  sake,  as 
ehe  had  already  and  successfully  tried  to 
live. 

Conscious  that  if  she  remained  absent 
the  embarrassment  of  the  meeting  would 
he  increased, — that   they   might    even  go 
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away,  before  she  went  down,  with  their 
voTSt  suspicions  confirmed,  if  thcj  had 
formed  any,  without  waiting  to  allow  a 
£Edtering  thought  to  return,  she  hurried 
do^wn  stairs  and  entered  the  room. 

Liadj  Ashford  was  struck  with  awe  when 
she  looked  at  the  expression  of  her  calm  pale 
face,  SLS  if  she  had  been  in  the  presence 
of  a  saint.  Even  Mrs.  Dalton  was  a  little 
taken  by  surprise,  and  forgot  the  interro- 
gations with  which  she  had  come  pre- 
pared. 

The  best  feelings  of  Lady  Ashford's 
naturally  kind  heart  were  awakened,  and 
she  yielded  to  tlie  nobler  impulses  of  her 
nature. 

"With  an  air  of  frankness,  and  in  a  gentle 
voice,  in  which  might  have  been  discerned 
a  slight  tremulousness,  she  said  to  Clara  : 
•*If  we  had  thought  that  our  presence 
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would  have  distressed  you,  we  would  not 
have  asked  permission  to  see  joo.  Will 
you  belieye  me  ihat  we  did  not  call  on 
you  with  the  intention  of  giving  yon 
pain  ?" 

To  Clara  these  words,  and  particularly 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken,  gave 
the  impression  of  sincerity  and  sympathy, 
and  she  rcpUed  frankly,  '^I  do  believe 
you." 

Then,  as  if  suddenly  suspecting  that 
Lady  Ashford's  feeling  was  that  of  com- 
passion that  she  had  fallen  from  the 
position  of  a  lady  to  that  of  an  artist, 
and  unspeakably  relieved  at  the  thought 
that  this  was  the  nature  of  her  feeling,  she 
added : — 

'^  I  have  always  taken  great  pleasure  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  art  I  have  chosen/' 

**  The  occupation  of  an  artist  is  no  doubt 
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■P'scaMe,"  replied  Ladj  Ashford,  who  was 

■^  restored  to  perfect  calmness,  and  who 

**Qined  that  easy  manner  which  makes 

ereiy  one  else   feel   at    ease;    "but  the 

P^Iic  practice  of  it  is  quite  another  matter, 

*Dd  I  have  often  thought  that  there  is  one 

iuUig  in    the  position   of  a   woman   who 

pi^ctises  a  profession  that  must  sometimes 

JHake  it  very  distressing  to  her/' 
**What     can     that    beT    asked    Mrs. 

l^alton,  whose  ordinary  state  of  feeling  was 

'^pidly  returning. 
^  She  has  no  choice  as  to  her  visitors ; 

4e  must  receive  aU  who  choose  to  come." 
**  A  woman  who  practises  a  profession/' 

•^d  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  must  make  up  her  mind 

^  encounter  worse  difficulties  than  receiving 

^^sagreeable  visitors." 

**  To  many  persons,  no  doubt,  there  are 

▼orse  difficulties,"  replied  Lady  Ashford, 

N  2 
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still  looking  gently  on  Clara ;  '^  but  I  can 
conceive  of  some  natures  by  whom  this 
would  be  considered  among  the  very 
worst." 

"Ohl    there    are  worse,  much  worse,* 
answered  Clara. 

"What  do  you  think  worse?'*   replied 
Lady  Ashford. 

"Self-mistrust/'  answered  Clara;    "the 
fear  of  having  undertaken  what  you  cannot  • 
accomplish.*' 

"  But  a  person  of  good  sense,"  said  Lady^ 

Ashford,  "  who  not  lightly  fixes  on  a  pro- 
fession, indicates  by  that  very  choice  a  con — 

sciousness  of  power." 

"Pardon  me,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Dalton^i 
"  whim,  self-  conceit,  ignorance,  presumption^ 
may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  choice." 

"  To  many,"  said  Clara,  replying  to  Lady 
Ashford,  "  there  is  no  choice." 
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*"  What  then  r 
Necessity." 

*Tpae,"  replied  Lady  Ashford;  "you 
^^ri  that  persons  are  sometimes,  and 
P^^haps,  very  unexpectedly,  placed  in  a 
Potion  in  vhich  they  are  obliged  to  turn 
^  Account  \rhateTer  talents  or  acquirements 
*kejr  haye,  or  can  be  supposed  to  haye/' 

**A  position  that  changes  the  whole 
'Elation  and  the  entire  aspect  of  life/'  said 
^^'Wa,  with  an  earnestness  of  which  she  was 
^ot  conscious. 

The  sincerity  and  single-heartedness 
^dicated  in  the  manner,  even  more  than 
the  words  of  Clara,  made  a  deep  impression 
on  Lady  Ashford,  and  she  said  : 

**  Yes,  that  is  a  stem  necessity ;  and  it 
is  one  which  must  sometimes  present  itself 
IB  the  shape  of  a  sense  of  duty/' 
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"  A  sense  of  duty  so  deep/*  replied  Clara» 
with  the  same  earnestness,  ^^that  all  per- 
sonal consequences  are  forgotten/* 

"  But  in  that  case/'  obserred  Lady  Ashr 
ford,  « the  struggle  can  seldom  be  a  long 
one.     The  yeiy  sincerity  of  puipose  must 
soon  prore  a  faithful  teacher,  and  set  clearly 
before  the  mind  the  unfitness  for  the  under- 
taking,  if  such  unfitness  really  exists ;  and  - 
yet,'*    she   continued,    "great   anxiety   for- 
success  may  naturally  beget  doubt  as  to^ 
the  possession  of  the  talent  necessary  for-r 
securing  it,  when  no  doubt  ought  to  exist '' 

"  But  the  doubt  itself,''  answered  Clara>^ 
"  whether  the  ground  for  it  is  real  or  not^  <« 
is  a  bitterness  in  the  lot  of  that  person's^ 
life  who  is  doomed  to  feel  it,  which  noness= 
who  hare  not  felt  it  can  estimate/' 

"  It  must   be   difficult,"    replied    Lady 
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ford,  "  to  keep  patientlj  and  diligently 
**  >rork  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
^^l^X'efising  influence/' 

^  Xt  implies  a  derotedness  and  fidelity 

'^tudi  ought  to  be  crowned  'with  success,*' 

^^^S'^^^red  Clara,  a  tear  starting  to  her  eye, 

her  cheek  becoming  sensibly  paler; 

*^^ti  alas !  it  often  ends  in  utter  failure/' 

iJever,"  answered  Lady  Ashford,  with 

ition.     "  The  human  being  who,  under 

^*^    trying  circumstances,  derotes  himself 

liis  duty,  can  never  fail.     He  receives 

Nobler  reward  than  is  achieved  in  what 

^^ommonly  called  success.     The  virtues 

^^ti   are  developed  in  him  are   of  higher 

^'^^  than  fortune  or  fame  ;  at  least,''  she 

^tiinued,  in  a  lower  and  almost  solemn 

^^^,  "  they  are  of  higher  value  in  the  sight 

^^    Ood,  whatever  may  be  the  estimation 
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Clara  felt  her  heart  glow  within  ] 
and  the  unfeigned  admiration  expressed 
her  pure,  gentle,  astonished  gaze,  penetra 
Ladj  Ashford.  All  her  suspicious  feeb* 
had  vanished ;  she  felt  that  she  was 
the  presence  of  an  innocent  and  I: 
being ;  she  reproached  herself  for  ha\ 
listened  so  readily  to  insinuations  wl 
she  now  saw  were  contemptible : 
gathered  enough  from  Olara^s  language  ; 
manner  to  be  assured  that  she  nee 
help,  or  at  least  encouragement,  and  as 
most  natural  mode  of  immediately  afford 
both,  she  proposed  to  sit  for  her  pictii 
not  doubting  that  this  would  lead  to  m 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  in  a  sin: 
.and  gracefid  manner,  she  made  the 
rangements  for  an  early  return  for  1 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


^'  Thus  in  a  moment 
'^  *        all's  at  once  dispcrs'd, 

Xike  straws  before  a  sadden  open'd  gate." 

R.  H.  HORNE. 


lADT  Ashford  continued  faithful  to  the 

^Tession  which  her  interview  with  Clara 

^^^i   produced  upon    her,   notwithstanding 

^^   attempts  of  Mrs.  Dalton  to  re-excite 

^'^  former  doubt  and  mistrust.     She  had 

^^o  determined  on  her  own   course,  and 

^Utemplated,   with   secret  satisfaction,    a 
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half-formed  project  of  giring  her  pubn^ 
vhen  finished,  to  Lord  Ashford,  as  &  pml 
of  her  confidence  in  him,  and  a  repantioi 
for  the  injury  she  had  done  him  b;  ha 
suepicions,  indistinct  and  transient  as  iej 
had  been. 

She  foresaw  that  nothing  would  succeed 
in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Dalton ;  she  there- 
fore returned  to  Clara,  accompanied  hj  t 
young  lady,  whom  she  iDtrodoced  as  Kl 
Grey,  the  niece  of  liord  Ashford. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Clara  that  Mrs.  Dsltea 
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rf  seemed  to  assist  in  banishing  painfid 
oiig^ts  or  topics  of  conyersation. 
The  picture  was  taken  in  hand  serionslj, 
a  matter  of  business,  everything  that 
B  said  and  done  having  reference  to  its 
egress ;  and  it  prospered  admirably.  Clara 
iduallj  became  so  much  engaged  in  her 
rk  that,  notwithstanding  the  trying  cir- 
Ddstances  under  which  it  was  proceeding, 
r  thoughts  were  really  occupied  about  it ; 
i  still  she  secretly  felt  that  Miss  6re/s 
"esence  was  somehow  or  other  a  kind  of 
cority,  and  it  was  quite  a  sorrow  to  her 
ten  Susan  brought  up  word  that  "  a 
iriage  fuU  of  Ladies  had  called  to  take 
isB  Grrey  for  a  drive/'  and  she  went, 
^ding  to  return  in  an  hour. 
The  arrival  of  another  carriage  at  the 
dsety  and  the  departure  of  Miss  Grey, 
peared  to  create  some  little  commotion 
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outside  the  paintiug-room,  during  which 
chanced  that  Ladj  Ashford  caught  a  glance 
of  Beitha  through  the  opened  door. 

"  That  is  your  child/'  said  she  to  Clara..^ 

"  Yes/'  replied  Clara,  "  that  is  my  litt 
Bertha." 

"  Pray  let    her    come  in/'    said  Lac 
Ashford,  kindly. 

Bertha  came  in,  with  a  grave  face, 
took  her  station  close  to  her  mother,  whi 
with  her  deep  eyes,  she  seemed  to  exami 
the  woman  whose  presence  she  knew 
caused  her  mother  so  much  painful  em 
tion. 

Lady  Ashford  good-naturedly  held  o 
her  large,  beautifully-formed,  white 
glittering  with  magnificent  jewels,  to  tl^- 
little  girl,  and  drew  her  gently  across  th. 
room  to  her  side.  There  Bertha  stood  fof 
some  minutes  in  silence,  attentiyely  obserrr 
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ig  the  soft  satin  dress,  and  rich  chains  and 
eveb,  till  at  last  losing  her  reserre,  she 
^ned  her  little  hand  which  till  now  had 
rained  closed  in  that  of  the  noble  lady. 
Lady  Ashford,  apparently  pleased  with 
liis  token  of  beginning  confidence,  looked 
pute  round  at  the  child,  at  the  same  time 
ibokmg  her  light  curling  hair  away  from 
b:  ejes,  As  she  did  this  she  suddenly  saw 
nmeihing  in  Bertha  that  arrested  and 
riTetted  her  attention.  Her  gaze  was  earnest 
and  scrutinizing,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
^deavouring  to  recall  some  likeness,  or  some 
Iwdf-forgotten  idea.  While  thus  absorbed, 
»te  unconsciously  pushed  the  hair  completely 
1^  firom  the  large  open  forehead  of  the 
*ild,  discovering  a  very  peculiar  brown 
lUkA  on  the  temple.  Instantly  the  sudden 
toh  overspread  Lady  Ashford's  face,  which 
Iways  appeared  when  she  was  agitated,  and 
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she  pushed  Bertha  away  from  her  vith  sm 
violence,  as  if  her  presence  had  excited  ai 
int^Dselj  piuDfiil  feeling. 

At  thU  momeDt  a  loud  struggling  sort  ol 
noise  vas  heard  on  the  stair-case,  accom- 
panied hj  a  child's  Toice,  and  then  df 
painting-room  door  being  suddenlj  fltaf 
open,  the  Honourable  Miss  Ashford  bait 
in,  followed  by  her  nurse,  who  explained  fD 
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tt  the  current  of  Ladj  Ashford's  thoughts. 

-*^*x^  fitting  was  resumed,  but  she  now  sat 

^^^nt,  and  soon  relapsed  into  a  train  of 

I^^infui  and  even  agitating  thought ;  while 

in  spite  of  her  utmost  efforts  to  calm 


*^^^i»lf,  trembled  so  violently  that  more  than 


her  pencil  dropped  from  her  shaking 
d. 

Meantime  the  active  Matilda  had  imme- 
^ttely  made  up  to  Bertha,  without  the 
;htest  shyness,  and  the  merry  voices  of 
^  two  sisters  playing  together  at  the  far- 
^r  end  of  the  room,  were  now  the  only 
^onds  that  interrupted  the  stillness. 
In  a  short  time  Bertha  grew  tired  of  her 
mpanion,  and  came  back  again  to  Lady 
shford's  chair.     The  near  approach  of  the 
^^^liild  increased  her  agitation  and  impatience, 
^Jid  she  turned  suddenly  round  with  averted 
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she  poshed  Bertha  s  vij  ftn 
Tioleiice,  u  if  her  preHMi^ 
intenadj  punfdl  feeling        * 
At  this  moment  %  load  ( * 
WHse  wms  heard  (A  tiht  f '  *' 
panied  bj  ■  diild's  Tae"*- 
punting-Toom  door  ban^^ 
opeo,  the  HonoDiaUe  ]G0*^ 
in,  followed  bv  her  nnne, 
her  Udr  that  >[is8  Matildzi 
of  waiting  in  the  carritge, 
>  little  girl  at  the  windor 
coming  np. 

"  Well,  there  is  no  hdp 
Asbford,  "I  suppose  yon 
here." 

With  this  pomissioD  the 
stairs  again,  eridentlj  ^ 
f  the  jouQg  lad^  < 
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^^    Sniggling  child's  fingers,  but  this  eflfort 

^^  attended  with  no  better  success.  Matilda 

^^^^stming,  kicking,  and  beating  at  her  with 

^^^*y,  at  last  threw  the  picture  in  its  open 

into  Lady  Ashford's  lap. 

"Mrithout  appearing  to  look  at  the  por- 

At,  Lady  Ashford,  with  the  utmost  com- 

^Hure,  closed  the  locket  and  laid  it  on  the 

She  then  rose,  and  with  the  coldness  of 
^^^r  ordinary  manner  said,  "I  must  beg 
-^^^rmission  to  end  this  sitting.  May  I 
^-^ke  the  liberty  of  ordering  my  carriage  ?" 

At  the  same  time  she  very  calmly  rang 
^lie    bell,   and   quietly  but    firmly   taking 
^^fatilda,  still  screaming,  by  the  hand,  she 
ieft  the  room.     In  another  minute  the  car- 
nage had  driven  from  the  door. 

"  All  is  lost,''  said  Clara,  "  I  have  ruined 
tim.    My  failure  is  now  complete." 

VOL.  II.  0 
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And  she  sat  down  bewildered,  stnpified, 
bending  her  head  upon  her  closed  hands 
which  pressed  the  locket  between  them  as 
if  to  make  it  her  companion  in  this  new  and 
most  painM  passage  of  her  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

*  It  may  be  play  to  you,  but  it  is  death  to  us." 

iEsop. 


Claba  was  still  sitting  in  a  state  of  stupor 
"^hen  the   door    opened,    and  Miss  Grey 
Came  in. 

"  Is  Lady  Ashford  gone?"  she  cried, "  How 
very  unlucky." 

"  Most  unlucky  indeed,"  answered  Clara, 
quite  unconscious  of  what  she  said, 

0  2 


■itfaiivkar;  tf  eonrsc  jntf 
!■:.  Hhb  m  boI  m  expresstOD 

•ad  repreaented,  it  raries  wm 
jtn  hMxe  profaabtj  oeTer  aadk 
ha  best  kwks.  I  «ish  ymill 
vitk  Lord  Ashfoni  when  be  (m 
Uiii^  that  [deascs  ber." 

"  It  is  BsdCGB  to  att^B^ 
iKffar  snoceed,"  said  Clai^  K^ 
abstnctedlj.  -^ 

'  Ok  I  jm  are  quite  wtobh^ 
w«n  ;  the   position   is  gractf' 
cellg 
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«egan,  after  a  time,  to  dispel  in  some  degree 

^)lara'8  wretched  thoughts.     A  slight  hope 

-s^rose  in  her  mind  that,  perhaps  after  all, 

ILadj  Ashford  had  not  seen  the  picture  in 

^he  locket,  or  that  she  had  not  recognised 

the  likeness.    Unconscious  of  the  previous 

impression  made  bj  the  mark  on  Bertha's 

temple,  Clara  conceiyed  it  to  be  possible, 

that  her  own  excited  behaviour   towards 

Matilda  was  the  real  cause  of  Ladj  Ashford's 

sudden  departure  and  indignant  air. 

"  How  very  foob'shly  I  have  behaved,^' 
thought  she ;  "  Oh,  that  I  had  only  had 
presence  of  mind  to  be  calm." 

Meanwhile  Miss  Grey  had  taken  a  seat 
by  her  side,  and  begun  to  converse  on  dif- 
ferent matters,  and  Clara  was  for  a  time 
diverted  from  the  subject  of  her  anxiety  by 
her  companion's  very  agreeable  manner  and 
cheerful  turn  of  thought,  so  that  time  un- 
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consciouslj  glided  on,  till  the  sound  of 
dock  striking  five,  made  the  joung  ladj  asLr^ 
with  some  surprise,  whether  Ladj  AshfoidJ! 
had  not  left  any  message  about  sending  the-« 
carriage  back  for  her.     On  receiving  for- 
answer  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  passed^ 
she  once  more  resumed  the  conversation. 
Now,  however,  the  topic  became  less  agree- 
able and  soothing,  the  mention  of  Ladj  Ash- 
ford's  name  inciting  her  to  expatiate  on  the 
amiable  qualities  of  her  noble  relations.  She 
launched  out  into  the  highest  eulogioms  on 
both.     According  to  her  account,  one  was 
pure,   refined,  self-denjing,  and  the  other 
noble-minded,    honourable,    highly -gifted^ 
conscientious.    It  was  a  pleasure  of  the 
most  ennobling  kind  to  witness  their  mutcud 
love.    They  were  thoroughly  and  deeply 
attached  to  each  other,  and  in  all  respects 
well  matched.    Wholly  imobservant  of  the 
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;]pam{iil  emotions  she  was  exciting,  she  pro* 
^ceeded  to  relate  yarious  instances  of  their 
Section,  and  to  give  proofs  of  its  strength. 
The  narrative  produced  an  extraordinary 
change  in  Clara's  feelings ;  surprise  at  what 
she  had  heard,  so  contrary  to  what  she  had 
previously  believed,   irritation   against  the 
teller  of  such  tidings,  irritation  against  her- 
self for  feeling  pain  at  hearing  them,  and, 
finally,   a  state  of  mental  suffering  quite 
new  to  her.     The  shock  which  had  rendered 
her  life  desolate,  had  filled  her  heart  with 
anguish,  but  still  this  was  in  some  degree 
mitigated,  by  the  soothing  belief  that  she 
was  the  object  of  a  tender  love.     From  the 
conmiencement    of  her   artist-life,    she   so 
entirely  devoted  her  time  and  thoughts  to 
her  profession,  that  her  memory  no  longer 
dwelt  on  the  calamities  that  had  so  nearly 
overwhelmed   her.     She    was    indeed    too 
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anxious  about  success  to  be  bappj,  but  still 
this  very  anxiety  was  not  without  its  advan- 
tage  to  her,  as  it  was  prevented  from  becom- 
ing excessive  by  the  hope  that  mingled  with 
it,  and  by  the  belief  that  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  her  object,  depended  on  her  own 
exertions. 

But  now  a  new  emotion  took  possession 
of  her  soul,  under  the  domination  of  which 
she  became  indifferent  to  art,  to  success,  to 
hope,  to  every  aim  and  object, — the  cor- 
roding, degrading  feeling  of  jealousy.  That 
he  was  an  object  of  love  ought  to  be  a  con- 
solation to  her ;  that  he  was  capable  of  hap- 
piness ;  that  he  was  actually,  daily,  hourly, 
the  recipient  of  it,  ought  to  fill  her  with 
joy.  It  was  not  so.  The  ideas  conjured 
up  in  her  mind  by  the  picture,  presented  to 
her  imagination  of  his  present  state,  with 
.and  for  another,  were  torture  to  her,  and 
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Greated  a  feeling  little  short  of  hatred  to- 
wards that  other.  This  passion,  of  \rhich 
she  ifras  now  the  prej,  and  which  she  could 
not  conquer,  appeared  to  her  to  be  so  un- 
generous, so  base,  that  she  began  to  feel  a 
horror  at  herself. 

All  this  pain  was  a  mere  gratuitous  in- 
fliction, the  representations  which  caused  it 
being  without  the  slightest  real  foundation. 
Miss  Grey  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  on 
her  imagination  for  her  facts,  and  of  seeing 
circamstances  and  persons  not  as  thej  really 
exist,  but  as  thej  appeared,  coloured  by 
her  imagination,  according  as  they  favoured 
her  wishes  or  flattered  her  vanity.  It  hap- 
pened that  she  had  been  much  gratified  by 
the  kindness  shown  to  her  by  Lady  Ashford, 
and  still  more  by  the  unexpected  complacency 
which  Lord  Ashford  had  manifested  toward 
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her.  On  this  feeling  of  gratification  she  had  I 
reared  the  whole  structure  of  domestic  bUffl, 
■which  she  had  depicted,  than  which  nolluDg  I 
could  he  more  fictitious  ;  but  her  description  I 
had  the  charm  of  romance  to  herself  ^^ 
it  appeared  to  excite  a  deep  interest  in  ha  I 
auditor.  On  she  went  continuallj,  theretm^  I 
heightening  the  picture  by  every  touii  I 
which  lior  fancy  cotiKl  siiirgcst,  while  Clan,  ' 
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checked  in  its  ordinary  speed.     At  last,  in 
^  pause  of  the  conversation,  she  looked  at 
'^GT  watch ;  to  her  great  surprise,  she  found 
*hat  it  was  half-past  six.     The  dinner  hour 
^*  Ijord  Ashford's  was  seven ;  and  inatten- 
tion to  punctuality  was  an    oflfence    not 
^^fiily  forgiven   there.      It  was,   however, 
SPiite  clear  that  she  must  be  much  too  late, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  go  as 
^^^ckly  as  possible,  and  to  regain  as  much 
^***  time  as  it  was  practicable  for  a  hackney 


to  achieve. 
Meanwhile,   Bertha  had  gone  down  to 
onora,  who  listened  to  the  little  girl's 
e   account  of  the   adventures  of  the 
inning  with    extreme   uneasiness.      She 
^8  on  the  point  of  going  up  to  Clara  im- 
^^ediately,  but  was  stopped  by  the  emphatic 
'banner    in    which  Bertha  said  that  her 
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mamma  begged  to  be  alone.  At  last,  tbd 
child  said,  in  a  mysterious  way : 

^^  Do  you  know,  Leonora,  the  littb 
girl  who  was  here  has  exactly  the  same 
curious  mark  on  her  forehead  that  I 
have.  I  once  spoke  of  this  to  mamma ;  it 
made  her  cry  so  Tcry  much,  and  she  told 
me  that  it  was  like  my  papa's,  whom  we 
have  lost.  That  little  girl  said,  when  we 
were  playing  together,  that  her  papa,  too, 
has  just  the  same  on  his  forehead.  Is  it 
not  curious  ?'* 

This  account,  coupled  with  Bertha's  de- 
scription of  the  incident  of  the  locket,  made 
Leonora  very  uneasy  at  the  protracted  risit 
of  Miss  Grey,  and  she  several  times  went 
up  to  the  painting-room  door,  resolved  to 
go  in;  but  the  quiet  hum  of  Miss  Grey's 
measured  and  musical  voice  re-assured  her. 
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WSl  it    mras  a  great  comfort  to  her  w^hen 
i  ik  last  &he  heard  the  coach  drive  off.    She 
imnediately  ran  up  to  Clara;  bat  on  this 
oecttdon,  even  her  affection  could  not  soothe 
WBWBj  the  pain  she  witnessed.    The  wound 
too  deep. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret. 
Here,  where  men  sit,  and  hear  each  other  groan. 

Keats. 


Meanwhile,  the  hackney  coach — type 
of  a  description  of  conveyance  now  fast 
falling  into  obUvion — went  on  its  usual 
lumbering,  staggering  way,  and  Miss  Grey, 
not  in  the  least  discomposed  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  too  late,  sat  quietly 
within  it,  smiling  complacently  as  she 
thought  over  several  points  in  Clara's  cha- 
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ncter,  which  had  greatly  charmed  her  im- 
pressible mind.  She  was  aroused  from  her 
agreeable  rereries  hj  arriying  at  Lord  Ash- 
fixrd's  door,  in  the  mode  peculiar  to  hacknej 
coaches,  consisting  of  a  series  of  starts  and 
stops,  terminating  in  a  lateral  shock,  which, 
after  threatening  to  deposit  the  whole 
Tehide^  with  its  fare,  on  the  parement, 
concluded  by  leaving  it  upright  in  the  ken- 
neL  Then  the  coachman,  who  looked  like 
a  large  bundle  of  dirty  coats  and  capes, 
seemed  to  fall  off  his  box,  and  clumped  up 
to  the  door,  where  he  inflicted  a  knock  and 
ring  loud  and  long,  as  if  to  convince  man- 
kind that,  contrary  to  all  appearance,  there 
was  life  and  vigor  in  him. 

When  the  coach  was  dismissed.  Miss 
QT€jf  on  learning  that  dinner  was  already 
served,  hurried  to  her  room;  and  after 
making   a  very  hasty  toilet,  went  down. 
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nothing  daunted,  to  join  the  dinner  put^. 
On  this  occasioD,  the  partj  consisted  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Ashford,  Mrs.  Dalton,  and 
Mrs.  Grey,  who,  at  her  brother's  cunat 
request,  occasionally  joined  them,  tbon^ 
this  yfos  a  penance  to  her,  especiaUy  at  tbe 
present  period,  when  her  usual  amoant  of 
annoyances  in  the  family  circle  were  con- 
siderably   augmented     by     EUinor    baring 
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^^  Equable  manner,  with  its  cold,  polished, 
'^^'ftoe,  resembling  elegant  china  ware,  sate 
^  the  drawing-room,  excited,  her  eyes 
tvunming  in  tears,  her  dress  disorderly, 
lid  her  hair  disarranged;  when  her  maid, 
1^  had  announced,  as  usnal,  the  dressing 
bor,  was  dismissed,  with  the  desire  that 
Ae  would  bring  down  a  large  shawl ;  when 
fte  anxious  inquiries  of  Constance  were 
ttttwered  fretfully,  and  Mrs.  Dalton's 
^008  questions  almost  rudely ;  and  when, 
l^edaely  at  five  minutes  before  seven.  Lord 
•A^ord  entered  the  room,  dressed  point  de 

m 

*^,  every  hair  in  its  proper  place,  the 
^^test  and  finest  linen,  the  thinnest  black 
•**k.  stockings,  the  most  perfectly  made 
*^Oe8;  and  when  Constance,  looking  in  his- 
*^  saw  the  handsome  features  ready 
*^*ded  to  boom  forth  volleys  of  ill-humour 
*t  tte  approach  of  the  first  touch  of  irrita- 
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h  it  IB  no  vooder  that  she  giTe  n 
filgKA  Ibr  ber  (U  quiet  cottage,  and 
viten  she  followd.  u  he  led  down  1 
DaitoD  to  dinoer,  she  fdt  a  fhiH  conw  < 
ber  spirits,  -vlnch  cfaecfad  erery  attemp 
break  the  formal  silence.  As  tbej  pa. 
the  raw  of  serrasls,  marahalled  in  the  It 
— comfortable,  calm.  conlented-lootiDg  i 
capable  of  laughing,  joling,  and  being  w 
vith  vhom  life  probablj  vent  on  ead 
Constance  could  not  help  fedii^  the 
surdity  of  the  whole  airangement, 
experienced  a  sort  of  melancholy  scon 
the  real  misery  and  porerty  of  the  comp 
infinitely  saperior  as  they  deemed  tl 
selres  to  the  six  or  seTen.  perhaps  vmrt 
and  happier  men,  vhom  they  calkd'l 
seirants. 

Lord  Ashford  took  no  notioe  vhaten 
EUinor's  absence,  and  Mrs.  Orey  begai 
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"^^  that  she  would  not  come  home  to 
^^er  at  all,  but  the  noisy,  heavy  arrival  of 
vie  hackney  coach,  which  she  distinctly 
Iteaid  dispelled  this  hope :  Mrs.  Dalton 
Itcud  it  too,  and  did  not  fail  to  remark 

It  was  well  known  to  aU  the  members  of 

liord  Ashford's  family,  that  he  was  ex- 

^nmely  displeased  by  inattention  to  per- 

s^^nal  appearance.    He  said,  that  he  reckoned 

It  a  duty  we  owe  to  society,  as  well  as  to 

^'toBelves,  to  be  always  prepared  to  receive 

whether  expected  or  not.     Ellinor 

in  general  sufficiently  attentive  to  this 

'^nirement,  as  it  happened  to  accord  with 

hear  own  taste,  but  finding  that  dinner  had 

^*^ady  begun,  she  thought  it  best  to  hazard 

ff>Hig   down-stairs  in  her    morning-dress, 

^tW  than  make  a  further  delay  by  waiting 

^  change  it.    When  the  door  was  thrown 

p  2 
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open  for  her  admittance  by  Trarers,  the 
butler,  she  would  have  seen,  at  a  glance, 
had  she  possessed  even  a  moderate  share  of 
obserration,  that  a  heavier  gloom  than  usual 
hung  over  the  family  circle.  Lord  Ashford 
sate  silent,  and  morose,  his  restless  eye 
shining  angrily  from  beneath  his  contracted 
brow.  Lady  Ashford  had  turned  away  a 
little  from  the  table ;  her  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen ;    her  lips  trembling  with  nervous 

agitation,  as  if  she  only  restrained  a  fresh 
outbreak  of  tears  with  the  greatest  effort ; 
her  hair  was  pushed  off  her  forehead,  and 
the  only  change  in  her  dress,  consisted  in 
the  large  dark  shawl  she  had  fastened 
tightly  across  her  chest.  Mrs.  Dalton  ac- 
cording to  her  custom,  was  dressed  in  the 
most  recherche  style,  but  was  in  a  more  evil 
temper  than  usual,  owing  to  a  late  conten- 
tion with  Lord  Ashford.    Mrs.  Grey  sat 
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quietly  occupied  with  anxious  thoughts  con- 
oeming  the  sad  state  of  her  poor  sister-in^ 
l^w^  and  never  was  there  greater  reason  for 
^.pprehension .      On  no  occasion  since  her 
^^Qarriage,  had  anything  approaching  to  such 
forgetfubess  of  all  the  proprieties  of  life 
en  seen  in  her  by  any  member  of  the 
Samily.     All  attempts  to  soothe  her  by  any 
attention  proved  to  be  utterly  vain ; 
ndeed,   it  was  owing  to   an   unsuccessful 
flFort  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Grey, 
,hat  the  chair  had  been  pushed  back,  and  a 
early  sideways  posture  assumed,  as  if  to 
ihut  her  out  from  sight.     EUinor's  entrance 
^>pened  a  fresh  source  of  anxiety  to  Con- 
stance, who,  nevertheless,  was  actually  pro- 
Toked  with  herself  for  feeling  so  much  about 
such  a  trifling  matter  as  her  step-daughter 
being  too  late  for  dinner ;  still,  she  had  seen 
too  many  instances  of  domestic  discomfort 


i 
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and  wretchedness  vith  her  brother, 
causes  even  more  trifling,  to  be  able  to  ar^'*^ 
experiencing  a  considerable  nerrous  agi'fc 
tion  about  this.  1 

The  first  course  had  jast  been  remov*^ 
but  Trovers  being  in  his  way  as  strict  * 
observer  of  etiquette  as  "  tay  lord,'*  cb^ii^ 
to  ofler  both  soup  and  fish  to  Miss  Qr^4 
when  she  had  takca  the  vacant  chair  ■ 
Mrs.  Dalton. 

"  If  he  had  bat  a  spark  of  homan  kiiv>' 
neas  in  him,"  thought  Constance,  "  he  irac? 
see  how  much  better  it  vould  be  amplj 
let  things  go  on  without  aaj  reference  to  b 
new  comer,  whose  discomfort  he  must  Jmc 
will  be  increased,  b;  the  conaciousoeas 
retarding  every  one  else." 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in 
mind,  to  her  surprise  and  increased  am 
ance,  she  saw  Ellinor  help  herself  de 
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rately  to  soup,  which  she  ate  slowly  and  in 

nlenoe^  and  afterwards  take  a  fair  proper- 

tion  of  fish,  which  the  inexorable  Trarers 

<falj  presented  to  her.     Upon  this,  Gon- 

rtance  ooold  not  help  saying  to  him,  "  Pray 

^  not  keep  the  rest  of  the  dinner  waiting 

for    Miss  Grey;  let  it  be  placed  on  the 

**  Certainly  not/'  said  Lord  Ashford,  rais- 
his  eyes  to  the  ralet,  who  stood  behind 
chair.     '*  It  will  wait  till  Miss  Grey  has 


n 


-Accordingly,  they  all  sate  in  silence  while 
or  enjoyed  her  fish,  and  Mrs.  Dalton 

^tK^ed    her    calm    equanimity   with   iU- 

^^^Jt^pressed  wrath. 

*'  Your  ladyship,  also,  was  too  late,''  said 

inor,  with  perfect  unconcern  as  she  dis- 

^Jsed  her  plate,  "  for  I  see  you  have  not 

time  to  dress." 
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Lady  Asliford  did  not  appear  to  hear  li 
but  Lord  Ashford's  anger  seemed  nov 
break  through  the  restraint  he  had  im 
upon  it,  for  he  said,  looking  up  with  glea 
ing  eyes : 

**  I  am  reiy  much  surprised.  Miss  G 
that  you  should  have  taken  the  liberty 
appearing    at    this    table    so    unoerem 
niously/* 

This  anger  was  thrown  away  on  Ellin 
who  only  said  with  an  air  of   unconcerC^' 
that  as  she  was  so  late  she  had  chosen  w 
appeared  the  least  of  two  evils,   and  h 
preferred  waiting  till  after  dinner  to  chan^ 
her  dress,  rather  than  delay  longer. 

Nothing  is  so  good  for  a  temper  lik 
Lord  Ashford's,  as  to  show  that  you  are  no  ^ 
afraid  of  it ;  accordingly,   the  storm  waa^ 
allayed  for  the  present,  and  an  uneasy  sort 
of  calm  ensued,  which  lasted  till  the  dessert 


er, 


0? 
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;  placed  on  the  table  the  servants  had 
d;  vhen  Mrs.  Dalton^  who  seemed 
le  to  endure  to  see  Ellinor  escape  so 
f^  said: 

[  suppose  your  firiends,  the  Bucktons 
I  themselyes  particularly  charming,  as 
Poigot  yourself  so  completely  as  to  the 
,  Miss  Grey.  I  presume  they  brought 
back  in  their  carriage.'' 
[s  it  possible.  Miss  Grey/'  said  Lord 
brd,  opening  his  eyes  yery  wide,  "  that 
bare,  in  spite  of  the  oflfence  you  knew 
nM  give  me,  been  in  company  with 
>f  Sir  Frederick  Buckton's  family  V 
linor  was  silent,  but  betrayed  no 
ij  emotion. 

L  thought,"  continued  Lord  Ashford, 

increased   severity ;    "  I    had    made 

If  completely  understood  on  this  point ; 
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it  Beemfl,  howerer,  that  I  hare  been  mi^ 
taken/^ 

After  a  moment's  pause  he  resumed : — 
^'I  now  beg,  once  for   all,  that   eveiy 
member  of  my  family,  as  well  as  all  those 
who  do  me  the  honour  to  use  mj  house  at 
if  it  were  their  own,''  here  he  looked  at 
Mrs.  Dalton,   '^maj  comprehend,   that   if 
their  attachment  to  that  gentleman's  familj 
is  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
them    to    refrain    fix)m    its    society,   my 
door    will    in    future    be    closed    against 
them." 

EUinor  made  no  reply,  continuing  ta 
look  as  cheerful  as  she  had  done  befinre. 
Mrs.  Dalton  drew  herself  up  in  her  chair; 
her  colour  heightened,  and  she  returned  on 
Lord  Ashford  his  own  angry  ezpression  of 
eye.    She  was  going  to  say  something  quiti 
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bat  Mrs.  Grej  stopped  her  with 
«  deprecating  look,  sajiog  gentlj : 
•     **  Do  not,  dear  Mrs.  Dalton,  talk  about 
^ir  Frederick  just  now.     You  see  it  annojs 
hutd  Aahford.^' 

She  then  tried  to  turn  the  conyersation, 
^nd  to  talk  on  some  indifferent  subject. 

Mfittiwhile  Ellinor  began  to  express  her 
ffsprise  to  Ladj  Ashford  at  not  haying 
ftnnd  her  in  Deyonshire  Street  as  she 
a|iected.  No  subject  had  been  capable 
cf  drawing  Ladj  Ashford  from  her  state 
€f  ^oomj  abstraction,  otherwise  she  would 
certainlj  haye  remembered  and  fulfilled 
lier  intention  to  desire  that  no  one  should 
Bientioii  the  circumstance  of  her  sitting  for 
her  picture  before  Lord  Ashford  until  she 
herself  found  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Jjadj  Ashford,  not  hearing  or  not  heed- 
ing Ellinor's  obseryation,  the  young  lady 
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tnrued  to  Lord  Ashford,  quite  as 
cernedly  as  if  no  scvero  rebukes  or 
words  addressed   to   her   had   ever 
from  his  lips,  and  asked  him  "  If  he 
not  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  I- 
Ashford  was  sitting  for  lier  picture  V 

It  -was  DOW  Mrs.  Dalton's  turn  to 
uneasj,  for  she  was  perfectly  conscious  tiisl 
whatever  might  be  the  solution  of  tW 
mystery — and  mystery  there  certainly  »» 
— between  Lord  Ashford  and  Mrs.  MertoHi 
any  interference  on  her  part  would  be  sore 
to  offend  him ;  though  she  was  little  avare 
how  seriously.  She  tlierefore  tried  to  makt 
a  diversion  by  another  allusion  to  Ellinoi'* 
morning  drive  with  Lady  Buckton, 
at  the  first  mention  of  this  proscribed  name, 
Lord  Ashford  exclaimed : 

"  Pray,  madam,  let    me   hear   no  more 
about  any  one  belonging  to  Sir  Frederick 
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Bockton*  Surelji  enough  has  already  been 
aid  on  this  odious  subject  to  satisfy  anj 
one,  however  resolved  to  annoj  me,  that 
I  will  not  permit  it  to  be  mentioned  in  my 
presence." 

Then  softening  his  voice,  and  assuming 
ft  calm  and  polite  manner,  he  added :  "  So, 
iGiB  Grey,  you  have  been  persuading  Lady 
Adiford  to  patronize  some  protegee  of  yours, 
I  suppose.    Pray,  who  is  it  T 

"No,  indeed,  the  artist  to  whom  Lady 
Ashford  is  sitting  is  no  protegee  of  mine. 
I  had  not  the  merit  of  finding  her  out, 
Hot  had  I  heard  of  her  till  to-day.  I 
Wieye  it  was  Mrs.  Dalton  who  recom- 
Hiended  her  to  Lady  Ashford.  "Was  it 
ftot  you,  Mrs.  Dalton,  who  took  Lady 
Ashford  to  Mrs.  Merton  V 

Mrs.  Dalton  appeared  to  be  talking  very 
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earnestly    to     Mra.    Grey,     and    did    oof 

reply- 

"  Was  it  not  yon,  Mrs.  Dalton,"  repeated 
ElUn<H',  "who  took  Lady  Aahford  to 
DeTonehiro  Street,  to  Mrs.  Merton's,  t\^ 
artist?" 

"  Madam,"  exclaimed  Lord  A&hford,  palfl' 
with  emotion,  aud  glaring  upon  Mm 
Dalton ;  "  by  what  right  ia  it  that  yon 
presume  to  pry  into  my  afFairs  in  thia 
manner  1" 

"  Your  affairs,  my  lord ! "  intermpted 
Mrs.  Dalton  sarcastically. 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  intcrroptioiii 
but  proceeded  : — 

"  You  have  thrust  yourself,  madam,  not 
only  uninyited,  but  T  must  say  undesire^' 
into  my  house,  where,  by  your  insufferaMf 
officious  interference,  you   will   never  rest 
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Ifll  Jim  haye  rendered  it  a  hell  upon  earth. 
;  By  what  right,  I  repeat  it,  have  yon  dared 
fto  thrust  yonrself  with  this  prying  inter- 
!f  faenoe  into  my  affairs  V 
\-^  *  My  lord,  I  will  not  permit  myself  to 
I  be  addressed  in  this  manner.  I  am  in  my 
:  Htei^s  house  as  her  guest,  where  I  claim 
:  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  due,  not  only 
to  myself,  but  to  her  sister ;  and,  let  me 
.idd,  where  I  will  not  sit  still  and  see  her 
treated  as  it  is  eirident  to  me  she  has  been 
and  is  treated.  On  comparing  all  that  has 
passed  with  your  present  excitement  and 
violence,  I  see  very  clearly  that  I  was  right 
in  suspecting  as  I  did,  the  moment  I  saw 
Ifirs*  Merton  at  Richmond,  that  you  knew 
perfectly    well    why     she     was     there; 

and '' 

"SilCTce!"*   roared  Lord  Ashford.     "I 
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command  you  to  be  silent.  Tile  calumniator, 
and  to  leave  my  house  instftutly." 

"  I  shall  not  require  a  repetition  of  joill 
hospitable  command,  my  lord,''  Eaid  Mb 
Dalton,  rising  from  her  chair  vith  grenj 
dignity.  "I  merely  wait  to  know,  Ladj 
Ashford,  ■whether  you  clioose  to  sit 
silence  and  see  your  sister  insulted  in  tha 
manner." 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  Janet,"  said 
Lady  Ashford,  raising  her  head  from  iff 
hand ;    "  that    your    allusion    to    sucli  « 
subject  was  most  offensiTO   and  improper. 
I  never  could  hare  supposed  that  you  vould 
be  guilty  of  so  great  a  breacli  of  deconnt 
as  to  interfere  further,  and,  above  ail  to 
Lord  Ashford." 

"Then,"  replied    Mrs,  Dalton,  "l^"^ 
only  to  take  leave  of  the  present  compaDJ, 
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thanking  both  yoa   and   his  lordship  for 

luTing  tolerated  mj   unwelcome    presence 

w  loD^  and  begging  to  assure  you  that  I 

^  never  again  intrude  on  your  hospi- 

*•%.    As  to  you,^  she  added,  her  eyes 

%iting  with  sudden  fury  as  she  turned 

them  upon  Ellinor,  "as  to   you  who  sit 

smiling  there,  I  need  only  hope  that  you  may 

be  permitted  to  pursue  your  own  course ;  in 

^bat  case  you  will  amply  return  to  this  house 

*  ftU  measure — ^heaped  up,  of  retaliation 

for  this  conduct  to  me.    Your  mother,  too — 

M18.  Grey,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  charming 

^wighter.     Good  evening/'    So  saying  she 

'^  the  room. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Grey 
^flowed  this  painful  scene  to  pass  without 
^*^*king  several  attempts  to  recall  her  bro- 
ker to  a  sense,  if  not  of  kindness,  at  least  of 
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politeness  ;  attempts,  hoTever,  vhicli  fiuled 
to  produce  the  least  rcsolt    Nratba  vk 
her  efforts  vith  Ladj  Ashford  more  Booetn- 
&1,  vho  withdreT  her  arm  from  the  geitlt      : 
touch  she  gave  it  in  making  an  appealto 
her,  as  if  there  were  pollution  in  it   Ofr 
stance,  finding  that  there  tss  nothing  tote 
done  towards  reconciling  her  angij  relatioiB 
at  present,  remained  silent ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  the  tedious  period  would  never  be  oi& 
before  Ladj  Ashford  would  choose  to  riae 
from  the  dinner-table.     Twentj  minutes  »* 
least  passed  ia  a  constrained  silence,  laoke** 
only  by  two  or  three  rery  injndidou  i*^ 
ixcrsatioii  ou  the  part  of  Elli" 
At 
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^ow  Uts.  Grej  to  pass.  Lord  Ashford  did 
iHrtrise,  as  usual,  to  open  the  door  for  them, 
bot  oantinaed  to  sit  as  he  had  done  eyer 
SQoe  Mrs.  Dalton's  departure,  with  his  head 
Wed  down,  sliading  his  face  with  his 
bmd. 

The  affectionate  heart  of  Constance  could 
veU  divine  the  expression  of  anguish 
ccmoealed  bj  that  trembling  hand,  though 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  scene,  she  was  in 
nch  complete  ignorance,  as  sometimes  to 
imagme  that  the  actors  in  it  had  lost  their 
Knses.  She  passed  close  by  her  brother's 
diair  with  a  faint  hope  that  he  would,  per- 
^8,  speak  or  move,  but  he  remained  mute 
^i  motionless;  she  therefore  walked  on, 
'caving  the  two  ladies  who  stood  ceremoni- 
^y  aside,  to  follow  her  up-stairs.  She 
^tered  the  drawing-room,  and  then  threw 
^^ciBelf  on  a  sofa,  exhausted  with  fatigue 

Q  2 
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after  the  painful  scene.  No  one  accompa- 
nied her,  and  supposing  that  Ladj  Ashford 
had  gone  to  seek  her  sister,  she  comforted 
herself  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  reoon** 
ciliation. 

In  a  short  time  Mrs.  Dalton's  maid  en« 
tered,  equipped  in  bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
began  in  a  hurried  manner  to  coUect  several 
articles  belonging  to  her  mistress,  such  as 
work-boxes,  books,  &c. 

"  Is  Lady  Ashford  with  your  mistress  T 
said  Mrs.  Grey. 

*^  Oh  dear,  no,  ma'am.  My  mistress  went 
away  in  a  coach  directly  she  left  the  dining- 
room,  and  she  has  sent  me  back  to  put  up 
her  things,  which  she  has  ordered  me  to  do 
without  a  moment's  delay." 

Constance  having  no  opportunity  of  effect- 
ing or  even  attempting  a  reconciliation,  was 
on  the  point  of  withdrawing  to  the  quiet 
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laiy  of  her  own  rooms,  when  a  mes- 
wsA  brought  to  her  from  Lord  Ashford, 
f  that  he  had  gone  there  in  search 
%  and  requesting  her  immediate  pre* 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


ihe  rest  a  small  imaiglitly  root, 
ii  JM  effect,  he  eull'il  mo  out; 

was  darkiish  sDd  iiad  prickles  on  it, 
iii'lhcr  (N^untry,  ae  ho  saiti, 

Mi'lit  golden  flower," 

Milton, 


,  afca-*« 


•  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
:iu'it;ition  when  she  entered,  and 
to  do  so  for  several  minutes 
[iluiig  aaj  notice  of  her,  uttering, 
to  time,  groans  and  sighs  of 
At    last   he    stopped    and  Sung 
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himself  into  a  chair  with  his  eyes  closed, 

as  if    to  try  to  shut  out   some  wretched 

image  that  was  haunting  him.     Constance 

went  to  him  directly,  and  put  her  arm  as 

tenderly  round  his  neck  as  she  was  wont 

to   do  when  they  were  both  children,  and 

nonv'  she  put  aside  the  rich,  dark,  locks  of 

bair  firom  his  fine   forehead,  just  as  she 

did     then,    and    imprinted    tender    kisses 

there.     By  degrees,  he  allowed  her  to  draw 

his   head  towards  her,  and   rest  it  on  her 

arm,  and   there  was   a  moistening  round 

his  eye-lids  that  seemed  as  if  her  gentle, 

compassionating    tears   had    softened    the 

harsh    and   rigid    expression    of   his   fsice. 

For  seyeral  minutes  the  brother  and  sister 

remained  thus.    As  she  had  so  often  soothed 

him  in  his  boyish  afflictions,  her  afiectionate 

efforts  again  proceeded 

^  Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought;^' 
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'  ^  them  the  other,  clothing  it  with 
^  ^  the  risk  of  that  being  wounded 
•"0.    Strong  in  your  tender  gentleness, 
wtonous  in  your    yielding  peacefulness, 
wedt  onlj  when  you  were  goaded  into  self- 
defence^  and  never  vulnerable  but  when  you 
eoDdescended  to  use  the  vulgar  weapons 
wiih  which  you  were  attacked ! 
Constance  knew  not,  nor  suspected  the 

ter  that  lay  in  her  gentle  smiles.  She 
not  conscious  that  not  one  of  them  was 
lied  without  bearing  its  heavenly  fruit, 
lioiigh  it  might  be  buried  for  long  seasons 
mder  the  withering  frost  of  taunts  and 
coiffii  Had  she  known  that  each  seed 
lii28  sown  yielded  fruit  ten-fold,  her  life 
^ould  have  ceased  to  be  joyless.  She 
ronld  no  longer  have  regarded  herself  as 
me  bom  out  of  due  season,  oppressed, 
indervalued,  and  despised ;  and  then  when 
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— and  a  hope  began  to  spring  up  in^ 
her  heart,  that  perhaps,  out  of  all  thi^ 
strange  misery,  happiness  might  result  i 
a  renewed  sympathy  between  them;  am 
a  return  to  the  affection  of  their  earii 
days. 

But  as   if  he   divined  this   hope,  ai 
wished  to  dash  it  to  the  ground  at  on 
he  suddenly  raised  his  head  and  withdre 
himself  from   her   tender,  compassionatin 
touch,  saying : 

'^Enough  of  this,  my  good  Constances- 
Enough,  thank  you ;"  and  he  appeared  to 
struggle  against  a  tenderness  which  for  a 
moment  had  subdued  him. 

"  I  sent  for  you,''  he  continued,  "  to  b^ 
the  favour  of  your  assistance  in  a  most  pain- 
ful and  delicate  affair,  and  I  feel  sure  that  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power  you  will  give  it 
to  me." 
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Of  course  I  will,"  she  replied,  suppress- 
a  deep  sigh  as  she  felt  her  hope  fade 

9e  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and 

nstance  resumed : — 

^  Will  joa  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of 
aat  has  occurred  this  evening.      I    am 
aable  to  imagine  vhat  can  be  amiss  with 
on  all  r' 

''It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
uiov,^  he  replied  gloomily.  "  I  did  not 
wg  the  favour  of  your  presence  to  answer 
)iie8tions,  nor  do  I  consider  myself  bound 
to  make  confessions.'^ 

"My  dearest  Gerard,  my  only  desire  is 
to  help  you,  and  I  only  wish  to  know  the 
cwise  of  your  suffering,  that  I  may  the 
Iwter  judge  of  the  true  remedy." 

**  I  am  the  better  judge  of  that.  I  sent 
for  you,  Mrs.  Grey,  not  to  give  you  an  op- 
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Tn  to  them  the  other,  clothing  it  with 
iHefi^  at  the  risk  of  that  being  wounded 
a  Strong  in  jour  tender  gentleness, 
torions  in  jour  jielding  peacefulness, 
ik  onlj  when  jou  were  goaded  into  self- 
enoe,  and  never  yulnerable  but  when  jou 
idesoended  to  use  the  vulgar  weapons 
h.  which  JOU  were  attacked ! 
Constance  knew  not,  nor  suspected  the 
ver  that  laj  in  her  gentle  smiles.  She 
)&  not  conscious  that  not  one  of  them  was 
ed  without  bearing  its  heavenlj  fruit, 
00^  it  might  be  buried  for  long  seasons 
der  the  withering  frost  of  taunts  and 
»&  Had  she  known  that  each  seed 
la  sown  jielded  fruit  ten-fold,  her  life 
old  have  ceased  to  be  jojless.  She 
tdd  no  longer  have  regarded  herself  as 
^  bom  out  of  due  season,  oppressed, 
dervalued,  and  despised ;  and  then  when 
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withdrew  into  solitude  to  see  Gbd,  or 
yt  Qonrerse  vith  Angels,  she  would  haTe 
rstamed  refreshed  by  this  glorious  ccfOh 
nmion,  to  resume  her  good  work  J07MJ. 
BM  this  was  not  granted  to  her.    She  went 
forth  as  one  bearing  precious  seed,  and 
weeping,  not  knowing  that  she  would  come 
again  with  rejoicing,  bearing  her  sheam 
with  her.     She  never  knew  that  the  gift  of 
a  gentle,  pure,  loring  spirit  is  the  greatest 
and  strongest  that  can  be  communicated 
bj    God    to  man.     Hence   it    was,  tint 
now,  sitting,  as  it  were,  under  the  sliadof 
of  the   Cross,   she  waited,    smiling  sadlf) 
till    her    brother,     after    a    long   pause, 
resumed : 

**  Constance,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  iriah 
jou  to  ask  me  any  questions,  nor  to  form 
any  surmises,    but  simply   and   implicitly 
to  obey  my  directions.'' 


f   .  ♦. 
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I  am  villing,  mj  dear  brother,  to  do 
(m  vish ;  though  I  work  in  the  dark^ 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  a  chance  of  mj 
[ some  good,  if  jon  think  so" 
[  wish  you,  then,  to  go  to  Lady  Ash- 
who  has,  owing  to  Mrs.  Dalton's 
erous  insinuations  and  lies,  got  some 
notions  into  her  head;  fatal  to  her 
f  and  ruinous  to  my  reputation  and 
ir.  I  wish  you  to  say  to  her,  (I  know 
fOVL  have  more  influence  with  her  than 
)ne  else);  I  wish  you  to  say  to  her 
me,  that  I  am  aware  of  her  suspicions, 
}f  the  grounds  upon  which  they  have 
raised,  but  that  she  must  accept  my 
in  assurance  that  she  is  mistaken — 
iy  mistaken.  Upon  my  soul  she  is, 
tance.  The  pei^son  upon  whom  these 
dons  have  fallen  is  one  to  whom  Lady 


I 
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fofanaed  an  act  of  ifanost  mt- 
tmfkd  heefhaSty  aad  kiiidaea  " 

*-  What!    tits*   bdr    of    whom   I 
heud.  vfao  was  aearij  killed  at  Sichmnill 
iin.  MertOD  V 

**  YesJ'  said  Lord  Adlbrd,  potting «» 
look  of  exceaarv  Bstontahmeot  at  tlie  ^mr- 
ditj  of  the  sospicions  to  which  he  hi 
&Jlea  a  rictini.  "  Can  joa  conceive  UJ" 
ttung  ^  ahsolatelT  lidicnlons  !" 

"  But  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  so- 
picions  coald  attach  themseWes  to  joQ  «* 
of '• 

"  Of  course,  no  rational  being  can  lnW" 
gine  it ;  hat  when  women  are  resohed  W 
raise  np  a  mountain  of  sorrow  for  theit- 
sches  they  are  never  at  a  loss  for  a  gow 
beginning.  And  the  circumstance  up"" 
whicli    this   whole  affair   rests    is — ths'  ■' 
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dsfolTed  on  me,  most  unhappily,  to  an- 
MNmce  to  this  nnfortonate  lad  j  that  a 
[Mt  domestic  calamitj — ^in  fact,  that  she 
ns  bereayed  of — in  short,  that  she  had 
06t  her  husband.     It  was  dreadful." 

He  turned  pale,  and  absolutely  shiyered 
nth  emotion  as  he  finished. 

"Dear  Gerard,  how  good  and  sympa- 
kiring  your  heart  is !" 

"  No,  no !  But  I  hate  to  be  compelled 
0  talk  of  these  things,  yet  you  force  me  to 
b  it  with  your  questionings.  Well,  since 
hat  cursed  day,  I  haye  neyer,  as  I  tell  you, 
>nd  jou  must  haye  the  goodness  to  take 
ne  at  my  word,— neyer  once,— and  it  is 
•eren  years  since  this  happened, — seen  her ; 
>dther  haye  I  had  any  intercourse  with  her 
^J  letter,  and  even  the  money  which  I  had 
^^  misfortune  to  be  charged  with  the  duty 
f  transmitting  to  her  at  one  time,  passed 
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dm^  the  hands  of  a  third  penon ' 
etcB  du  bas  Dov  altogether  ccasei  Tn 
■w^  Afl%  Me  bov  more  than  absuid  nell 
a  mufidim  wot  be." 

"  So  TCTT  absmd  that  I  caDDOt  rngBi 
»hj  TOO  take  the  trouble  to  paj  atf 
atteBtkm  to  it,  or  thiuk  it  urorth  vliile  to 
male  snch  a  statement.'' 

^  Because  there  are  circtimstaaces  vliidi  J 
might  give  a  colour  to  it,  aud  I  wisli  J« 
to  coDTtnce  hady  Ashford,  and  to  saj  th»l 
I  solemnlr  assure  her,  tliat  from  that  daj. 
I  hare  neither  seen,  nor  spoken  to,  em 
corresponded  with  the  person  I  ba*^ 
ijluded  to." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  «lisa 
Constance  said  gentlj : 

"  I  will  do  tliis  as  jou  wish  it.  Bh*  ' 
cannot  understand  why  jou  do  not  Sff* 
to  Lady  Ashford  yourself.     It  seems  to  i>>* 
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^t  it  is  due  to  her  that  jou  should,  and 
¥(mld  be  so  much  more  conyinciug  from 

m,  than '' 

"Oh!  since  you  wish  to  decline  giving 
e  your  help  it  would  be  better  to  say  so 
iihoat  any  of  these  subterfuges.  Good 
ght,  Mrs.  Grey.^ 

^Dearest  Gerard,  do  not  misunderstand 
B.  I  wiU  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
nke  you  happier.  I  was  merely  offering 
ni  my  advice,  from  a  sincere  desire  that 
is  which  yoD  wish  done  should  be  done  in 
i€  most  effectual  manner.'^ 
"  If  you  wish  to  help  me,  be  so  good  as 
>  attend  to  my  requests,  and  to  follow  them 
nplicitly.  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  for  an 
our,*'  he  added,  opening  the  door  to  go,  so 
'  to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 
^  Come  in  first,  and  see  your  little  Ma- 
4^"  said  Constance,  taking  him  by  the 
Vol.  II.  R 
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ami,  and  leading  him  through  an  adjoinict^ 
room  into  one  where  the  child  lay  in  h^^ 
bed,  in  a  profound  sleep. 

He  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  a^^ 
he  watched  her,  it  seemed  as  if  the  loyely'^''"^ 
peace    and  cahn  of  the   slumbering  child 
reached  his  troubled  brow,  and  by  degrees 
spread  itself  over  his  anxious  face,  smoothing 
away  the  lines  of  care,  sorrow,  and  anger. 

*^  What  is  it  that  she  has  in  her  little 
arms^^  he  whispered,  after  some  moments 
of  silent  contemplation. 

"  Oh,  my  lord !''  said  the  nurse,  "  Mn. 
Grey  likes  Miss  Matilda  to  be  indulged  in 
haying  it  when  she  wishes  it ;  it  is  a  book 
she  is  fond  of,  in  which  she  keeps  seyeral 
£BiT0urite  pictures;  to  day  Miss  Matilda 
brought  home  a  new  one,  or  something  of 
the  8ort^  whidi  she  got  when  she  was  out 
intii  my  lady/' 
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''  Good  God !  was  she  with  Lady  Ash- 
^Qtd  this  morning  V* 

"  Yea,  my  lord,**  replied  the  nurse,  look- 
ing pozzled  at  the  exclamation ;  ^'  and  Miss 
Mitilda^  I  believe,  was  rather  troublesome, 
litde  dear !  she  is  yery  good  when  she  is 
litfi  you,  ma'am,  but  she  has  too  much 
temper  for  my  lady/' 

Matilda's  arms  were  loosened  by  sleep 
ftom  the  book,  and  the  nurse  took  it  up 
iMy,  and  in  her  zeal  to  show  Lord  Ash- 
txd  aQ  she  could  about  her  young  charge, 
ik  turned  orer  the  leares,  saying : — 

**  Here  is  the  picture  she  brought  home 
to^y,  and  this  the  little  dear  said  was  her 
Pipa'stree.  Children  have  such  odd  fan- 
A^  my  lord, — I  am  sure  your  lordship  will 
*tte  my  telling  you." 

He  would  haye  excused  whatever  she 
>^t  have  pleased  to  say,  for  no  sooner 

B  2 
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had  he  opened  the  crumpled  piece  of  piper 
which  endoscd  a  card,  than  he  saw  fastened 
on  it,  with  a  taste  and  delicacy  which  be  nn- 
mcdiatelj  recognised,  as  the  work  of  OM 
hand  only  in  the  whole  world,  a  small  spnj 
of  cvpress,  beneath  which  was  writteD,  in 
very  small  letters,  the  words  : — "  In  nw- 
mory  of  the  home  his  love  gave  to  me." 

Orcrpowered  by  various  emotions,  the  un- 
happy liord  Ashford  sank  into  a  chair  by 
his  child's  bed,  and  covered  his  face  with  bis 
trembling  fingers.   Dreadfully  alarmed,  Con- 
btancc  had  still  the  presence  of  mind  to  sfni 
the  nurse  on  some  pretended  errand,  and  to 
seem  to  take  no  notice  of  what  she  had 
seen,  as  he  evidently  desired  to  conceal  his 
feelings.     Several  minutes  passed  in  silence, 
and  at  last  the  nervous  trembling  diminished, 
and  the  deadly  paleness  disappeared,     lie 
then  rose,  and  ahnost  staggering  to  the  door 
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med  it  quickly  and  said,  in  a  hurried 
p:— 

)  80  good  as  to  execute  mj  commis- 
ithout  delay/' 

saying  he  closed  the  door,  and  Con- 
was  left  charged  with  the  execution 
embarrassing  task,  in  which  she  be* 
perceive  that  there  might  be  some- 
»f  greater  import  than  she  had  at 
)posed. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


'^  Alas  !  the  woe,  tbe  solitude,  the  moan, 
The  weeping  in  a  castle  all  alone." 

Chaucer. 


Mrs.  Grey  walked  slowly  down-stairs,  ' 
thinking  how  best  she  should  commence  the 
performance  of  her  office,  but  on  entering 
the  drawing-room  she  found  it  stiU  deserted. 
Determined,  however,  not  to  neglect  her 
brother's  urgent  wishes,  she  went  to  Lady 
Ashford's  dressing-room  ;  it  was  also  empty 
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and  nearly  dark ;  she  then  passed  on  to  the 
I^^droom,  and  in  answer  to  a  yery  gentle 
hiocl,  Lady  Ashford's  maid  cantiously  and 
noiselessly  opened  the  door,  but  before 
^^eaking  closed  it  behind  her. 

"  What  is  it  you  may  please  to  be  want- 
^^^  she  asked,  in  a  stiff,  prim  manner,^ 
^  her  northern  accent,  so  as  to  conyey 
"^  impression  that  this  intrusion  was  most 
'"Ji^elcome. 

"^  I  am  a&aid  Lady  Ashford  is  not  well» 

^  No,  maim,  my  lady  is  far  from  welL'^ 

**  Do  you  think  she  would  dislike  my 
JS'^^g  to  her  for  a  few  minutes  1'* 

^  I  haye  her  ladyship's  commands,  Mrs. 
^y,  maim,  not  to  disturb  her,  nor  to 
^v  her  to  be  disturbed." 

"  But  what  I  have  to  say  would,  I  think, 
be  soothing.     I  have  a  message  from  my 
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brother,  which  he  is  rer j  desirous  should  b 
delivered  to  her  directly/' 

"  Her  ladyship,  maim,  and  I  hope  yo 
will  not  consider  it  as  any  disrespect  to  yoi 
maim,  particularly,  told  me  not  to  alio' 
you,  maim,  to  go  to  her  to-night,  nor  1 
carry  her  any  messages  firom  Lord  Ashford 

"  Still,  dear  Annie,''  said  Mrs.  Grey,  rei 
kindly,  and  taking  her  bony  hand,  '^  I  kno 
you  so  well,  and  know  how  much  you  loi 
your  lady,  and  how  much  good  sense  yc 
have,  that  I  must  yet  urge  you  to  go  1 
her,  and  say  how  I  wish  to  see  her  for 
few  minutes.  You  must  see  she  has  som( 
thing  on  her  mind,  and  that  if  this  wei 
removed  she  would  be  better  directly,  and 
<»n  indeed  remove  it,  so  do  try.  I  wi 
wait  here,  and  you  must  manage  this/*' 

Mrs.  Grey  sat  down  in  Morrison's  cha 
4md  turned  up  the  lamp,  which  had  bee 
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lowered  to  give  as  little  light  as  possible 
▼ithout  going  quite  out.  Morrison  lingered 
*^d  hesitated,  but  at  last  went  into  the 
hedroom  very  softly  and  slowly,  after  placing 

*  screen  so  that  none  of  the  light  from  the 
'ftJnp  might  fall  on  the  opening  door. 

7hiis  alone  again,  Mrs.  Grey  lifted  Mor- 
^^^*n's  work  from  an  open  Bible,  in  which 
^e  had  apparently  been  reading  a  chapter 
^  the  ProTerbs  of  Solomon.  As  Constance 
^^chanically  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
^H)k,  too  much  engrossed  with  her  own 
^ooghts  to  read,  she  happened  to  open  it 

*  the  first  page,  on  which  was  written  in  a 
^Md's  hand,  **  The  Hon.  Miss  Catherine 
^^^t,  of  Strathfinnan  Castle,  on  her  twelfth 

^^th-day,  to  her  dear  foster-sister,  Annie 
"Morrison."  It  was  dated  Strathfinnan 
Castle,  5th  Jan.  18—. 

A  melancholy  smile  passed  over  the  coun- 
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tenance  of  Constance,  as  she  read  this  osteo- 
tatious  inscription,  her  imagination  gmg 
back  to  the  time  when  it  was  written,  ind 
to  the  distant  home  of  her  6i8ter-in4aT9 
with  all  its   northern    pomp    and   prides 
and  strong  family  adhesifeness^  now  eir^ 
changed  for  one  where  all  the  prejudice^^ 
and  almost  sacred  peculiarities,  which  ding^ 
round  even  the  highest  ranks  of  the  Scotdigsr- 
were  totally  disregarded,  and  where,  as  sh^S 
could  not  but  acknowledge  to  herself^  thew^ 
had  been  but  little  love  to  compensate  foT^ 
their  loss.     Annie  Morrison  had  accompa— ^ 
nied  Lady  Ashford  from  Scotland,  when  she  ' 
was  brought  thence  by  Lord  Ashford  as  his 
bride  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why, 
in  spite  of  considerable  personal  beauty,  and 
the  most  costly  dresses,  Lady  Ashford  had 
always   somewhat    of  a   dowdy   air,    that 
nothing  could  induce  her  to  exchange  Mor- 
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XNs'fl  ittendance  on  her  toilette  for  that 
'  a  BDUErter  and  more  competent  tire- 
■lan.  While  Annie,  on  her  part,  would 
re  ooBfiidered  that  she  was  betraying  and 
Biking  her  oonntiy,  if  she  had  permitted 
\  slightest  innovation  to  be  made  in  cer- 
n  reoeiyed  notions,  that  were  in  yogae  at 
ndifinnan  Castle,  on  the  subject  of  flan- 
l8»  stout  shoes,  night-caps,  &c.,  so  that 
instance  looked  round  on  relays  of  under* 
nnents,  woollens,  under  stockings,  &c., 
Jng  on  screens  at  the  fire  on  this  night  in 
ij,  which  might  have  serred  as  a  comfort- 
e  winter  store  for  an  English  old  woman 
eighty.  The  unconquered  habits  and 
^judices  which  were  suggested  by  them, 
6red  in  their  turn  a  further  suggestion 
£it  possibly,  on  more  important  points, 
bdy  Ashford^s  mind  might  be  as  unreason- 
h  as  Lord  Ashford  had  asserted* 
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Half-uk-hoor  passed  before  Morrison  ifr 
turned,  and  when  she  did  so,  Constance  m 
that  her  cjes  vcre  red,  as  if  she  had  bea 
CTjing,  and  that  she  was  colder  and  stife 
in  her  behaviour,  even  than  before. 

"  Mj-  lady,  maim,  deares  me  to  say,  tiat 
dw  will  esteem  it  a  faToor  to  be  left  vsSt- 
tnrbed  for  this  night,  and  that  to-mono» 
she  will  hear  his  lordship's  message,  if  t*    I 
and  you  please,  maim.'' 

Constance  did  not  go  away  immediatelj. 
as  Morrison  eridently  hoped  and  intended, 
but  lingered  anxiously,  uncertain  what  to 
do. 

"  Do  you  think  Lady  Aehfoid  Jtxj  n>*" 
weUr 

"  My  lady  is  very  far  from  well,  mua 

"  Is  she  often  so,  dear  Morrisonl" 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted,  maim,  but  tli** 
my  lady  must  often  look  back  to  her  trV 
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ioine  with  a  sore  heart,  where  she  was  tlie 
pride  and  the  darling,  and  where  she  was 
^e  mistress,  as  well  as  the  only  child,  as 
fiiaj  be  said/' 

*  Her  brother,  the  present  Lord  Strath- 
finnan,  was  not  much  at  home  was  he^'^ 
said  Mrs.  Grey. 

•*  He  was  away  on  his  travels,  maim,  and 
Jay  lad/s  sister,  the  Honorable  Miss  Grant, 
the  first  Lady  Strathfinnan's  daughter,  was 
ttiiwried  before  my  lady  was  fifteen  years 
oldl;  and  my  lord,  her  ladyship's  father, 
ftiotigh  he  was  a  stem  man  was  never  so  to 
"^i";  so  that  till  she  came  to  live  in  the 
^^^th,  she  never  had  a  tear  in  her  eye  from 
^t  of  kindness.  But  the  Lord's  will  must 
^  done." 

^fter  a  short  silence  Annie  continued  : — 

It  was  on  this  day  fifteen  years  back 

^^t  her  ladyship's  mother  died.     It  was  on 


I 


Br  mn»  jtmn  lad,  6ttt  oqrli^ 
aae  to  LuBdoavidi  her  BBteT,  Mn-DdtOB, 

wfc—  ^  bacsa*  acquinted  with  tis  M 
lUfw  Lad  XsUord :  uid  it  vas  on  ^ 
Aw^  grx  Tcm  kMi,  that  her  on  onoi, 
3it.  G^^  GnlMB,  vbo  had  almyi  \m 
HBadtoh«;dnd  of  heart  lne«k,becm 
Ae  had  Married  his  lord^ip.  as  I  tliinU 
■ar  say.  It  s  not  to  be  vondeied  at, 
tfaoL  thai  her  ladphip  mar  fomctimes  tan 
back  to  her  on  pleasant  land  vitb  a  iOK 
htattJ 

*  ii  is  TWT  tnit  dear  Aniiie.  Bat  I  «j' 
not  stay  DOT  and  detain  jon  from  iff- 
Say  to  her,  if  yoo  can.  from  me,  tliAt  * 
Toold  do  anything  in  the  vmid  to  n^ 
b«-  happier.  Bot  if  you  think  it  beat  a^ 
to  do  90i°  ahe  added,  as  Monison  rio*ly 
shook  ha  head,  "  never  mind.  Good  li^^ 
and  God  blesB  jon  for  your  care  oi  her  ^ 
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your  unalterable  aflFection.     She  will  never 
be  without  a  friend  while  jou  live.     Of  that 
I  am  sore/' 
Iterison  was  not  in  the  least  softened  or 

aofed  bj  Mrs.  Grey's  expressions  of  sym- 
yiiliy.  She  would  have  considered,  that 
Ae  was  taking  part  with  one  of  her  lady's 
aatoral  enemies,  if  she  had  abated  a  look 
or  a  feeling  of  cold  repulsiyeness;  and  the 
loaent  she  was  gone,  she  lowered  the  lamp 
imL  letomed  to  her  place  by  Lady  Ash- 
fad's  pillow,  carefully  excluding  anything 
Hb  ait  emotion  of  kindliness  towards  his 
fadship's  sister. 

Bot  for  her  lady,  Morrison,  stiff  and  cold 
^  she  was,  possessed  a  devotion  and  love 
^  amounted  almost  to  adoration,  mingled 
^  such  entire  abnegation  of  herself,  and 
^  absolute  humility,  that  it  never  for  a 
^Bonent,  occurred  to  her,  to  presume  to  ask 
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the  meaning  of  the  dreadful  grief  Tliich  she 
witucsscd.     She  did  not  even  permit  hetself 
to  guess  .it    its  cause.     It  was,  indcel,  i 
grief  profound  and  intense.     Tlie  unhippj 
lady  did  not  suffer  from  the  loss,  or  appre- 
hended loss  of  her  husband's  affection,  for 
she  bad  felt  from  the  very  first  day  of  ihva 
marriage  that  he  did  not  lore  her ;  but  she 
had  fancied  that  he  could  not  love  anj  one; 
and    through    their  whole  maixied  life,  s" 
entii'cly  cautious  had  he  been  to  hide  fion 
her  every  suspicious  circumstance  that,  but 
for    Mrs.  Dalton's    inuendos,   and  Sir  Frt" 
dcrick  Buckton's  coarse  jests,  no  such  sus- 
picion woidd  ever  have  crossed  her  imag'' 
nation.     In  general  society,  women  eecmca 
to  be  totally  disregarded  by  him.    Inra" 
riably  he  had  treated  her,  and  her  alooB 
with  attention ;  and  if  in  their  own  domesO* 
retirement  they  were  absolutely  as  nothinl 
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)  each  other,  to  this  she  had  long  accus- 
xned  herself  carefullj  shutting  up  her  own 
eart^  in  impenetrable  reserve,  never  allow- 
ig  a  single  feeling  to  escape,  never  showing 
iher  love,  or  anger,  or  sorrow,  or  joy,  but 
ujing  all  under  a  hollow  mask  of  cold, 
liet  politeness.    But  now,  when  she  saw 
ertha  in  Devonshire-street,  and  was  struck 
f  her  strong  resemblance,  not  only  to  Lord 
ahford,  but  still  more  to  his  sister  Mrs. 
rey;  when  she  accidentally  saw  that  very 
Kmliar  mark  on  the  forehead,  common  to 
m  and  to  her  own  child ;  it  seemed  as  if 
tide  of  most  painful  certainties  had  broken 
I  upon  her.     It  only  wanted  one  more 
>nfirmation  to  remove  every  doubt,   and 
^t  one  was  afforded  when  Matilda  threw 
ie  picture  into  her  lap.     She  saw  it  dis- 
^ctly,  and  she  instantly  recognized  it  as  a 
^rtrait  of  her  husband.    She  had  sufficient 

VOL.  II.  s 
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presence  of  mind  to  leave  the  pretended 
Mis.  Merton  witbont  oompromifflng  her  dig- 
nity, but  no  sooner  was  ahe  alone,  than  she 
recalled  all  that  happened  at  Richmond; 
Sir  Frederick  Bockton's  stoij  of  haying  met 
Lofd  Ashford  riding  with  this  ladj; 
eztracndinaiT  emotion  at  the  accident : 
riding  off  himself  to  procure  medical  assist- 
ance ;  the  scene  npon  which  she  and  Mrs. 
Dalton  acddentallj  intruded;  all  these 
things  returned  to  her  memory,  and  ccm* 
Tmced  her  that  her  husband's  apparent 
coldness  was  a  deception,  that  his  seeming 
propriety  of  conduct  was  hypocrisy;  and 
that  in  fact^  Mrs.  Merton  was  a  belored, 
dierished,  and  tenderiy  protected  mistress, 
and  Bertha  their  child. 

An  this  had  come  npon  her  so  unex- 
pectedly; the  feeling  of  humiliation  was  so 
new  to  her ;  the  contempt  and  indignation 
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stdted  in  her  lireart  towards  her  hnsband 
Hn  so  bitter,  and  so  hard  to  endure  ;  the 
Qidung  she  felt  to  Mrs.  Grey  because  she 
Via  his  sister,  and  because  she  was  so  like 
krtfaa,  produced  in  her  mind  a  tempest  of 
motion,  of  which  no  one  judging  £rom  the 
^ddness  of  her  manner,  would  have  thought 
er  susceptible.    She  had  too  much  pru- 
enoe,  however,  and  was  too  much  in  the 
abit  of  controUiog  eyerj  impulse,  to  yield, 
8  most  women  would  have  done,  to  the 
tiiserj  of  the  moment.     Hence  it  was  that 
he  had  preserved  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
lay  and  the  ordeal  of  dinner,  her  resolution 
c  do  nothing  violent  or  decisive,  to  take  no 
step  hastily,  or  without  due  consideration. 
But  now  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  own  room, 
ahdtered  by  the  solitude  and  the  darkness, 
she  shed  torrents  of  tears,  and  filled  the  air 
with  her  moans ;  her  head  supported  by  her 
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devoted  foster-sister;  sometimes  bewailing 
her  own  hard  fate;  sometimes  monming  over 
the  wretched  conyiction  that  her  respect 
and  trost  in  her  husband  were  rent  asunder; 
sometimes  reproaching  herself  for  haying 
failed  in  her  duty,  and  thus  caused  the  cala- 
mity which  had  befallen  her;  and  some- 
times tortured  with  the  remembance  of  her 
former  lover,  Mr.  Graham ;  then  she  called 
to  mind  how  he  had  worshipped  her  very 
shadow ;  how  her  slightest  word,  or  look  of 
kindness  had  been  treasured  up  by  him,  and 
how  she  had  despised  him  for  this  very 
devotion,  and  had  given  her  heart  and  hand, 
and  her  immense  wealth  to  a  stranger,  who 
now  despised  her  in  her  turn,  while  he  who 
would  have  loved  her  if  she  had  been  des- 
titute, or  a  beggar,  was  dead,  dead  of  a 
broken  heart. 

Pull  of  sympathy  for  the  suffering  she 
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tad  not  been  permitted  to  soothe,  though 
little  gaessing  its  depth  and  intensity,  Con- 
stance left  Ladj  Ashford's  apartments  and 
'^ent  in  quest  of  Bllinor,  whom  she  found  in 
ter  own  room,  dressing. 

**  There  is  no  great  occasion  for  dress  this 
evening,  Ellinor.  Lady  Ashford  is  gone  to 
^d.  ill,  my  brother  is  out,  and  we  had  bet- 
t^i*  remain  quietly  by  ourselves." 

**  Oh,  I  am  going  to  a  ball  Pray  don't 
loolt  so  astonished,  dear  mamma !  and  don't 
P^t  on  that  deplorable  face  again,  or  I  shall 
^^v^er  be  able  to  finish  dressing  for  laugh- 
^^g ;"  and  she  gave  way  to  an  uncontrolable 
*^t  of  merriment. 

**  What  can  your  purpose  heV  inquired 
*^^l:  mother. 

^  I  never  shall  be  able  to  think  of  to-da/s 
dinner  with  any  sort  of  gravity,"  she  con- 
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turned,  ^ithont  heeding  the  qaestioiL    ^^  ^^^Gsn 
tainl J  80  absurd  a  scene  neyer  took  plao»^>-flce  ^ 
any  house  where  the  people  are  not  sappGO^cos^ 
to  be  mad.    It  seemed  as  if  some  evil  geiKi'^s^ 
turned  every  word  that  any  body  oould    —m/ 
into  the  most  deadly  offence  to  all  the  oQa^aea, 
There  sat  Mrs.  Dalton  snarling  all  roKzand. 
There  sat  Lady  Ashford  with  that  g^reat 
shawl  on  that  she  invariably  wears  whem.  ste 
is  offended.     There  sat  Lord  Ashford    Xii® 
an  enraged  despot ;  and  you,  dear  mai 
looking  so  unspeakably  piteous,  that  I  c^>^*^ 


scarcely  contain  myself,  notwithstanding    "*^ 

-id. 
mortal  dread  I  was  under  of  Lord  AshRc:^ 


Don't  be  angry,  dear  little  mamma,  hc^^^^ 
you  could  but  have  seen  your  own  face,  ^^ 
would  not  wonder  that  I  laugh  when  I  tta-^^^ 
of  it.     IIow  it  is  to  end  I  cannot  think^^ 
how  Mrs.  Dalton  is  to  be  appeased  I  can.^"*^^ 
imagine.'' 
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**)!».  DaltoD,  I  am  Sony  to  saj,  has 
^^e  away."" 

**  Grone  I  How  can  you  say  you  are  sorry  1 
hy,  I  think  that  all  the  awful  events  of  Uh 
y  are  cheaply  purchased  hy  her  absence. 
by,  if  she  is  gone,  I  need  not  hare  cared  at 
tying  here/' 

^*  I  do  not  understand  you.  Are  you  not 
. jing  here  1 '' 

•*  I  am  going  away  in  half  an  hour.  You 
^  so  occupied  with  dear  Mrs.  Dalton  that 
u  forget  to  ask  where  I  am  going,  and  I 
1  quite  prepared  for  a  fresh  look  of  wonder 
len  you  learn  that  in  spite  of  Lord 
ahford's  denunciations  against  all  such 
Anders,  I  am  going  to-night  to  a  ball 
Lady  Buckton's.  It  is  her  farewell 
til,  and  I  would  not  miss  it  on  any 
>x>imt.     Do  you  not  think  I   am  very 
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**  On  the  contrar J,  I  think  you  yery  w 
not  to  be  able  to  resist  a  love  of  pleasure 
night,  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  e 
of  so  much  pain  to-morrow." 

'^  Oh,  but  I  shall  not  hare  to  suffer  an 


pain  whateyer  to-morrow.  I  am  to  slee-  -y 
there,  and  shall  not  return  till  the  day  aft^Esr 
to-morrow,  at  soonest." 

Mrs.  Grey  was  silent  for  a  few  minutc^=^^ 
and  then  said : 

"  Ellinor,  I  request  you  not  to  do 
It  would  give,  and  justly,  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  Lord  Ashford  to  whom  you  o^ 
respect.^' 

Ellinor  went  on  dressing  as  before, 
had  her  hand  on  the  bell  to  ring  for  the  mi 
to  assist  her,  but  Mrs.  Grey  stopping  her,g 
fiaid: 

"  Ellinor,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  attend  to 
me  I'' 
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I  do  attend  to  jou,  mamma^  and  I  think 
^'  quite  natural  for  you  to  feel  as  you  do, 
"©Cause  you  have  never  had  any  will  of  your 
^^^Q.  But  I  do  not  choose  to  submit  to  such 
^l>eimlitie8,  or  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
radi  feelings  as  those  of  Lord  Ashford,  ex* 
cept  to  laugh  at  them.  Those  are  not  his 
'tnie  firiends  who  are  weak  enough  to  en- 
<^OQrage  him  in  them/' 

**  As  to  the  best  mode  of  correcting  Lord 
-Aihford's  faults,  you  are  quite  mistaken  in 
•^posing  that  you  know  it.  Besides  which, 
^  is  not  your  part  to  occupy  yourself  with 
^y  such  undertaking.  But  it  is  your  duty 
^  avoid  outraging  his  expressed  wishes, 
^W  aU  you  have  to  do  is  to  sacrifice  some 

^^^entary  pleasure.^' 
"I  was  quite  prepared  for  your  saying 

^  but  we  view  this  matter  from  opposite 
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points,  and  jou  are  not  likely  to  infli 
mj  opinion  upon  it*' 

^  If  yon  do  not  tdd  xespect  for  Lad  . 
Aehford's  vishes,  you  on^t^  at  leasts  to  it-  ^ 
member  that  your  brothei^s  soooesB  in  ik 
voild  depends,  for  the  fiitare^  in  a  gmt 
measure  on  his  kindness,  and  that  Oluds 
owes  to  him  the  advantage  of  a  prinodf 
education.    If  you  choose  to  pursue  flii 
headstrong  course,  Lord  Ashford  is  quite 
capable  of  withdrawing  from  him." 

"Well,  I  am  not  at  all  answerable &r 
any  bad  or  unreasonable  actions  Lord  Aik- 
ford  may  think  proper  to  commit.  Beadv 
which,  I  do  not  choose  to  haye  all  my  plfli" 
sures  and  interests  cut  short  on  my  brothsA 
account.  Charles  must  see  to  his  affidn  tf  ] 
I  shall  to  mine.  I  do  not  ask  or  expect  aaj 
one  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  or  to  tab 
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I  trouble  to  make  any  apologies  on  account 
mj  arrangements,  and  I  cannot  help 
liipigiiig  jou,  mamma,  when  you  allow  jour- 
df  to  be  so  anxious  about  feelings  which 
My  reasonable  person  must  hare  a  con- 
hqpt  for.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
Ag  again  1  I  cannot  think  why  Jane  does 
M  answer  the  beU." 
"Jane  has  gone  to  see  her  mother  to- 

*0h,  then  I  must  get  Morrison  to  dress 

*  That  is  impossible  also,  as  she  is  engaged 
^  Lady  Ashford/' 

*Then  I  must  beg  you,  if  you  please,  to 
bten  my  dress,  Pray  do  not  fasten  it  so 
^  at  the  top.  I  hate  to  have  my  shoul- 
en  so  confined.  No— I  will  not  haye  all 
at  muffling  up,  so  you  need  not  look  so 
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showed,  dear  wamma ;  70a  know  I  "A 
hkre  mj  ovn  "wmj' 

Haring  completed  her  toilette,  Wm 
packed  a  carpet  bag,  said  she  should  seDli 
note  to  tdl  Jane  what  things  to  sendltf 
next  daj,  ran  down  to  the  drawing-rooib 
rang  the  bell,  and  directed  the  serfantib 
answered  it,  to  order  roond  the  cumff, 
into  which,  when  it  was  announced,  she  d»> 
sired  him  to  place  her  package,  and  dMi 
to  attend  her  himself  to  Sir  Fredentl 
Buckton's. 

Constance,  once  more  alone,  slowly  Mt 
to  her  own  room,  pained  bj  the  behaTioir 
of  the  daughter  she  had  so  carefully  edir 
cated,  dissatisfied  with  herself  and  wedrf 
with  all  the  troubles  of  the  daj.  Befive 
going  to  rest  she  wrote  a  few  lines  to  I^ 
Ashford,  to  tell  him  of  her  bad  sucoess  as  ^ 
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mmission ;  and  then  once  more  yisited 
ia's  quiet  bed,  according  to  her  nightly 

le  child  lay  in  a  profound  sleep ;  her 
luDg  was  scarcely  audible.  There  was 
gih  on  the  broad  open  forehead,  and 
bOity  in  the  eyelids  and  brows.  Her 
%  folded  palm  to  palm  in  the  manner 
I  assomed  in  prayer,  lay  under  her  firm 
Aed  cheek.  The  whole  attitude  dis- 
Bd  the  graceful  rest  of  a  pure  spirit  in  a 
'  foil  of  health  and  rigour.  It  was  a 
;  that  should  haye  brought  peace  to  her, 
horn  was  due  so  much  of  the  peace  she 
nnplated ;  without  whom,  that  child 
likely  to  become  habitually  irritable, 
d,  and  yiolent ;  who  was  her  soother  of 
^wa^  her  calmer  of  passions,  her  guide 
eacher,  her  cheerful,  playful  companion. 
lo  peace  came  over  the  pale  face  that 
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watched  her  there ;  and  the  words,  "Tr  ^^ 
this  also  be  a  failure?''  escaped  fromtf^ 
agitated  lips. 

After  a  sleepless  night  Constance  ^vmt 
down  on  the  following  morning  to  the  hniki'  . 
fast-room,  prepared  for  a  yery  nncomfortiUl 
t^te-^'Ute  with  her  brother ;  but  toha  bo^ 
prise  she  found  Ladj  Ashford  there  nuJdag 
breakfast ;  looking  exactly  as  usual,  pdita^ 
cold,  nicely  dressed,  altogether  as  if  nothiog 
had  happened.  To  a  kind  inquiry  as  to  hff 
health,  she  replied  that  she  had  had  a  head- 
ache the  night  before,  but  had  peifeetlj 
corered. 

There  was  a  quiet  opportunity  now  to 
deliver  the  message  about  which  Lord  Adn 
ford  was  so  earnest ;  but  it  seemed  to  Gob* 
stance  a  pity  to  go  back  upon  the  grie&  d 
yesterday  ;  she  hesitated — serrants  cane 
in — Lord  Asliford  then  appeared,  and  befist 
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tiUiig  his  place,  went  with,  nerroos,  anxious 

^  looks  to  Ladj  Ashford,  who  answered  his 

land  and  oonrteoos  questionings  in  a  manner 
llnft  was  at  once  indifferent  and  perfectly 

jofite^  but  contrived  to  hare  her  hands  so 

^•eeqiied  with  the  tea  equipage  as  to  avoid 

i^toodiing  his  when  he  offered  it.    The  ser- 

had  gone.    In  passing  Constance's 

he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "Have  you 

l^en  to  her  T  and  on  hearing  her  answer 

tiie  negative,  he  replied,  "Do  so  noWy 

IheHf"  and  left  the  room. 

"  I  am  charged  with  a  message  to  you. 
Lady  Ashford,  a  message  from  my  brother,'' 
die  began: — 

*I  b^  to  decline  hearing  it.  I  thank 
jou.  But  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  truth  on  the  affair  in  question.  No  one 
faiows  Lord  Ashford  more  thoroughly  than 
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It  was  impossible  to  proceed ;  it  would 
liare  requiied  a  mnch  firmer  will  than  Mrs. 
Gre/s  to  break  the  ice  in  which  the  heart 
she  desired  to  reach  was  encased.  From 
that  moment  not  another  word  was  ntteied 
on  the  subject  in  the  family  circle. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

''  A  dall  pain  cleayeth  brain  and  bone, 
I  feel  a  pang  till  now  unknown  ; 

Stay  with  me  for  one  little  hour." 

Mary  Howitt. 

It  yra&  a  long  time  before  Leonora  could 
make  out  from  Clara's  incoherent  account 
what  had  really  taken  place ;  she  had  found 
her  excited,  bewildered;  her  face  flushed, 
and  she  was  wandering  restlessly  about  the 
room. 

Leonora's  first  care  was  to  bring  her  down 


VOL.  ir. 
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"  On  the  contrary,  I  tMnk  you  Tsry  wit 
not  to  be  able  to  resist  a  lore  of  pleune  to- 
nigbt,  vbich  is  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  expem 
of  80  much  pain  to-morrow." 

"  Ob,  but  I  shall  not  have  to  soSer  uij 
pain  whatever  to-morrow.  I  am  to  lieep 
there,  and  shall  not  return  till  the  day  ifta 
to-morrow,  at  soonest." 

Mrs.  Grey  was  silent  for  a  few  minntft 
and  then  said : 
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^  I  do  attend  to  you,  mamma,  and  I  think 
({oite  natural  for  jou  to  feel  as  you  do, 
auise  you  have  never  had  any  will  of  your 
n.  But  I  do  not  choose  to  submit  to  such 
mrdities,  or  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
h  feelings  as  those  of  Lord  Ashford,  ex* 
t  to  laugh  at  them.  Those  are  not  his 
3  friends  who  are  weak  enough  to  en- 
rage him  in  them/' 

'  As  to  the  best  mode  of  correcting  Lord 
iford's  faults,  you  are  quite  mistaken  in 
posing  that  you  know  it.  Besides  which, 
s  not  your  part  to  occupy  yourself  with 
'  such  undertaking.  But  it  is  your  duty 
aroid  outraging  his  expressed  wishes, 
m  aU  you  have  to  do  is  to  sacrifice  some 
nentary  pleasure/' 

I  was  quite  prepared  for  your  saying 
,  but  we  view  this  matter  from  opposite 
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^  troaUe  to  make  an  j  apologies  on  account 
r  mj  arrangements,  and  I  cannot  help 
Mpinng  yon,  mamma,  when  you  allow  jour- 
If  to  be  so  anxious  about  feelings  which 
rvj  reasonable  person  must  have  a  con- 
apt  for.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
^  agam  ?  I  cannot  think  why  Jane  does 
Bi  answer  the  bell/' 
*Jane  has  gone  to  see  her  mother  to- 

^Oh,  then  I  must  get  Morrison  to  dress 

^  That  is  impossible  also,  as  she  is  engaged 
ilii  Lady  Ashford/' 

*  Then  I  must  beg  you,  if  you  please,  to 
laten  my  dress.  Pray  do  not  fasten  it  so 
^  at  the  top.  I  hate  to  have  my  shoul- 
SB  so  confined.  No— I  will  not  haye  all 
a(  muffling  up,  so  you  need  not  look  so 
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^  CDmmiflsion ;  and  then  once  more  visited 
llflda  8  quiet  bed,  according  to  her  nightly 

WOOL 

Tbe  child  laj  in  a  profound  sleep ;  her 
■dung  was  scarcely  audible.     There  was 
iBgdi  on  the  broad  open  forehead,  and 
libility  in  the  eyelids  and  brows.     Her 
idl^  folded  palm  to  palm  in  the  manner 
m  aasomed  in  prayer,  lay  under  her  firm 
Bded  cheek.     The  whole   attitude   dis- 
jed  the  graceful  rest  of  a  pure  spirit  in  a 
Ij  fall  of  health  and  vigour.     It  was  a 
kfc  that  should  have  brought  peace  to  her, 
wliom  was  due  so  much  of  the  peace  she 
itemplated;   without  whom,   that  child 
0  likely  to  become  habitually  irritable, 
dud,  and  violent ;  who  was  her  soother  of 
rrows,  her  calmer  of  passions,  her  guide 
i  teacher,  her  cheerful,  playful  companion, 
it  no  peace  came  over  the  pale  face  that 
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iratched  her  Uiere;  and  thflvori^ 
this  alao  be  a  iailure!"  eec^ed  i 
agitated  lips. 

After  a  sleepleas  night  Consbu 
down  on  the  folloving  morning  to  tl 
fest-room,  prepared  for  a  Terynncoi 
t^-ii-Uie  Titb  her  brother ;  bat  b 
priae  she  found  Ladj  Ashford  ther 
breakfast ;  looking  exactly  as  nai 
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iog  his  plao^  went  with  neryoos,  aDxious 

bto  Lady  Ashford,  who  answered  his 

1  and  ooorteoos  questionings  in  a  manner 
I  was  at  once  indifferent  and  perfectlj 

te,  but  contriyed  to  haye  her  hands  so 
pied  with  the  tea  equipage  as  to  ayoid 
hing  his  when  he  offered  it.  The  ser- 
B  had  gone.  In  passing  Constance's 
r  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "Have  you 
en  to  her  V  and  on  hearing  her  answer 
he  negative,  he  replied,  "Do  so  now, 
,**  and  left  the  room. 
I  am  charged  with  a  message  to  you, 
Y  Ashford,  a  message  from  my  brother," 
)egan: — 

I  beg  to  decline  hearing  it.     I  thank 

But  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with 

truth  on  the  affair  in  question.    No  one 

fs  Lord  Ashford  more  thoroughly  than 


n 
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It  was  impossible  to  proceed ;  it  V^  ] 
liare  required  a  much  firmer  will  than  Xil  1 
Grey's  to  break  the  ice  in  vhich  tlu  Itnrt  ' 
she  desired  to  reach  vaa  encased,  fm 
that  moment  not  another  word  vas  uttocd . 
on  the  subject  in  the  familj  drde. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

^  A  doll  pain  cleayeth  brain  and  bone^ 
I  feel  a  pang  till  now  unknown  ; 

Stay  with  me  for  one  little  hour." 

Mary  Howitt. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Leonora  could 
make  out  from  Clara's  incoherent  account 
what  had  really  taken  place ;  she  had  found 
her  excited,  bewildered;  her  face  flushed, 
and  she  was  wandering  restlessly  about  the 
room. 

Leonora's  first  care  was  to  briog  her  down 
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^^  the  history  of  their  life,  their  daily  life 
**^ir  derotedness  to  each  other." 

**But  can  you  depend  upon  your  wit- 


^  Why  fiihould  I  mistrust  her  ^  You  shake 
Joxir  head ;  you  do  not  credit  her  account. 
^Ix  that  I,  too,  could  disbelieve  it  T* 

**  But  were  it  true  that  they  are  happy, 
^oold  that    be    a   cause    of  suffering  to 

**  Yes,  certainly,  undoubtedly,*'  cried  Clara, 

^^    an  excited  manner ;  it  shows  me  that  I 

forgotten,  utterly  forgotten;  and  until 

**^  ifloment  I  have  never  felt,  truly  felt, 

^^*^«t  he  is  gone  from  me  for  ever ;"  and  she 

^*^w  her  arms  round  Leonora's  neck  and 

^l)bed  convulsively. 

**  Try  to  take  away  your  thoughts  from 
^is   subject,*'    said    Leonora,     soothingly 

T  2 
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**It  is  not  worthy  of  you  to  tiiink  and 
feel  thus.  Tell  me  exactly  what  has  passed . 
this  morning/' 

«  You  know,"  replied  Olara,  "  that  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  through  with  this 
picture ;  you  cannot,  however,  imagine  the  'j 
extreme  anguish  I  have  endured  in  seeing 
her — so  beautiful — so  beloYed,'* 

"  Beloved !  Oh,  no,  Clara !" 

"  Yes,  Leonora,  it  is  true  ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  it ;  she  is  beloved, — she  is 
happy, — supremely  happy ;  and  he  too  is 
happy,  aud  the  knowledge  of  it  has  broken 
my  heart." 

"  You  have   been   misled,  depend  upor 
it,**  said  Leonora. 

"  This  irrief  can  receive  no  consolatioD 
continued  Clara,  without  heeding  what  1> 
' '      "  Bitter  as  i^  *'  '>•  admits  dl 
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oral  nor  remedy ;  and  it  has  degraded 
80  low  in  mj  own  eyes,  that  I  would 
ler  die  than  live.^ 

Wait  on  the  Lord ;  be  of  good  courage, 
he  will  strengthen,  thine  heart,^  mj 
a. 

hej  sat  for  some  time  without  speaking, 
leonora  broke  the  silence. 
This  ordeal  has  been  too  severe.  We 
it  not  to  have  allowed  you  to  under- 
I  it ;  but  armed  as  we  thought  you  with 
age,  we  felt  that  we  had  no  right  to 
Me  your  holy  and  self-denying  resolu- 


y) 


Ton  mean,  then,  that  now  at  least  I 

)  forfeited  your  good  opinion.'* 

No ;  only  that  you  have  been  wounded 

le  conflict,  and  need  the  help  of  your 

ted  friends." 

Oh,    Leonora!  when  I  looked  at  her 
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to-day,  and  saw  her  proud,  cold,  gnffli,  »• 
posing  beauty;  when  I  remembered wto ' 
was, — what  I  have  been, — when  tlia  opa 
window  wafted  the  perfume  from  her  li<i 
dr^s,  and  I  knew  how  a  few  minittGa  onlj 
had  passed  since  he,  too,  bad  breathed  in 
those  Tery  odours, — how  they  had  passed 
from  her  to  him. — the  samt  which  I  recoHii- 
bered  long,  long  ago — " 

Here  she  stopped  as  if  maddened  by  tie 
8uggestiou3  thus  vividly  called  up  before  bu 
imagination.  In  a  few  moments  she  resumWi 
speaking  now  very  fast : — 

"  Then  there  came  his  child, — iheir  iiili 
into  the  room  ;  my  first  feeling  towards  hff 
was  that  of  hatred,  so  great  that  I  felt  <>i» 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  yet  the  d^ 
minute  I  could  not  venture  to  look  at  ^> 
lest  the  temptation  to  take  her  in  my  am* 
and  press  her  to  my  heart  should  becooB 
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^'iWstible.  I  tried  to  paint,  but  every- 
thing swam  before  my  eyes.  How  it  hap- 
pened I  know  not ;  I  suddenly  found  that 
&  fiightfol  event  was  passing  around  me.  I 
saw  my  picture  of  him  in  that  child's  hands* 
1^  sudden  thought  occurred  to  me,  that 
oO  which  I  now  possessed  of  him  was  pass- 
ing to  them.  I  made  a  violent  effort  to 
save  my  treasure ;  it  was  in  vain,  the  child 
threw  it  to  her  mother ;  but,  thank  God  I 
*^  ladj  despised  the  poor  possession,  and 
^  it  behind  her." 

Leonora,  while  she  made  every  effort  in 
'^  power  to  sooth  the  wounded  and  agi- 
tated mind  of  her  friend,  could  not  conceal 
^  extreme  alarm  at  the  relation  she  had 
J^  heard,  and  Clara's  quick  eye  instantly 
perceived  her  apprehension. 

^  Do  you  think,  Leonora,"  she  said,  "  that 
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™^ds  sat  together  sharing  the  weight  of 

^^  mutual  anxiety. 
'A.t  last  Clara  exclaimed  :— 
I  cannot  endure  this  terror;   I  must 
■*^   out  whether    anything  dreadful  has 
^ppened.     It  is  now  nearly  dark;  I  will 
^  to  Grosvenor  Square  and  walk  past  the 
^Hiae ;  I  shall  then  see  if  anything  terrible 
going  on.     Perhaps  I  shall  find  an  oppor- 
i^Uty  of  inquiring  of  the  servants  whether 
^y  are  all  well,     I  am  perfectly  unknown 
'^  them,  and  they  cannot    suspect  that  I 
^e  any  personal  interest  in  asking  the 
^ertion." 

*•  Clara,  you  must  not  think  of  this.  We 
^^^  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  endeavour  to 
^^rtse  some  other  plan.  We  shall  most 
Wjably  hear  something  from  her  about  the 
pichure.'' 

"  To-morrow,    Leonora !     "With  this   in- 
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Eapportablo  terror  npon  me,  I  cotdd  not 
through  the  niglit.  Oh,  do  not^  for  heaTi 
sake,  do  not  prevent  m/  going."  i 

"  Then,  if  yon  are  resolved  to  go  I  nj 
accompany  you ;  but  X  insiBt  upon  it,  dl 
jou  shall  not  stir  a  step  from  this  luM 
until  you  have  taken  some  refreshmoi 
you  have  eaten  nothing  since  breftk&st,  ■ 
it  is  now  paat  eight  o'clodt."  m 

"  Oh,  true,"  replied  Clara  quickly,  ■ 
must  do  what  we  can ;  we  do  not  b 
vhftt  ve  may  be  called  upon  to  beai  "-^ 
and  thereupon  she  ate  meehanicaUj,  am 
if  in  a  state   of  profound  abstractMS 
food  that  Leonora  gare  hex. 

In  a  few  minutes  tbey  set  out.     ft 
vann,  sultry  evening.     Clara  koni 
almost  running.    Leonora  had  mm 
culty  in  keeping  up  with  her,  but 
dulged  her  in  going  at  any  pace  ( 
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It  WIS  about  nine  o'clock  nrhen  they  turned 

tte  corner    from  Brook-street  into   Gros- 

VBDor-Square.     Clara  held  her  breath  as 

tbj  got  near  the  house,  and  leaning  heavilj 

<fe  Leonora's  arm  pressed  forward.     There 

atood  the  house  as  usual,  in  its  substantial 

gMtness,  looking  quite  calm,  with  its  bril- 

littt  light  shining  through  the  hall  window. 

The  drawing-room  windows  were  open  and 

tkie  were  lights  within,  but  the  blinds  were 

down,  and  not  a  shadow  fell  on  them.     The 

lot er  windows  were  closed  and  dark    With- 

^  going  £sur  enough  to  lose  sight  of  the 

^r,  the  two  friends  walked  slowly  up  and 

^own  on  the  opposite  side  next  the  railings 

^  ihe  square,  for  more  than  half  and  hour. 

'''o  one  came  either  in  or  out ;  neither  of 

**^  watchers  spoke   a  word ;    they  both 

^^^med  to  be  choked  with  agitating  emo- 
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At  last  Clara  said, — "  It  is  all  quiet ;  1^ 
ua  return." 

As  she  spoke  the  hall-door  saddeolS 
opened,  and  Lord  Ashford  came  hastiJ3 
down  the  steps.  It  vaa  fortunately  tc»* 
dark  for  them  to  see  his  face,  or  the  distie^^ 
depicted  in  it  'would  Lave  confirmed  the*-^ 
worst  anticipations.  As  it  was,  Leonor^ 
was  obliged  to  hold  Clara  firmly  and  to  pu  "* 
her  arm  round  her  waist  to  prerent  he^ 
from  following  the  impolse  that  urged  b(^ 
to  dart  forward  towards  him.  He  m^ 
entirely  absorbed  by  his  own  emotions  &ii<^ 
did  not  see  them. 

When  he  was  gone,  Leonora  tried  to  pre*"* 
vail  on  Clara  to  return- home,  but  she  lin-" 
gered  on  without  object  or  aim,  till  at  last  - 
they  saw  a  carriage  drive  to  the  door.  The 
brilliant  lights  of  the  hall  now  showed  tO' 
them  Miss  Grey,  in  a  gay  ball-dress  sligtidj'' 
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^Tered  with  a  shawl,  issue  out  and  take 

^fir  place  in  it.     They  could  see  her  com- 

piaoent  smiling  face  beneath  the  wreath  of 

flowers,  and  as  the  carriage  droye  away 

t^ej  distinctly  heard  the  footman  call  to  the 

ooadmian,  "  Sir  Frederick  Buckton's.^ 

"She  does  not  know  the  value  to  us  of 
tihat  gay  dress  and  smiling  face/'  said  Leo- 
ncfiy  "  there  is  nothing  the  matter ;  let  us 

go." 

As  they  were  returning  in  the  same  di- 
'Action  as  that  by  which  they  had  come, 
**^ey  again  met  Lord  Ashford  walking  with 
*^other  gentleman.  Both  were  talking 
Quietly  and  cheerfully,  and  as  they  came 
^P  to  the  door.  Lord  Ashford's  companion 

**  It  is  too  late  to  see  her  this  evening, 
^^t  pray  tell  her  I  will  bring  her  our  Scotch 
^^ws  to-moiTOw/' 
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Thej  tlien  shook  hands ;  a  few  BOK 
vorda  passed ;  Lord  Ashford  said  bobs- 
thing  at  which  thcj  both  laughed,  when  hs 
entered  the  house  a,ud  the  stranger  came 
down  the  steps.  His  eje  caught  tk  WO 
friends,  and  he  seemod  inclined  to  follot 
them,  but  Leonora  hurried  Clani  along  tiD 
they  came  to  a  coach  stand,  when  cailinj 
one  of  the  carriages  they  got  in  and  drove 
home. 

"  It  is  well  that  wc  went,  Clara,  for  no" 
your  mind  is  relieved." 

"  It  19  well,"  replied  Clara,  mechaDicallf 
not  knowing  what  she  said. 

"  It  is  such  a  blessing  to  be  assured  ^ 
the  calamity  we  dreaded  has  not  li»p- 
pencd."' 

"It  is  a  blessing" 

"I  know  that  man,  I  have  oft^n  see" 
him;  it  was  her  brother, Lord  StraUifian*"' 
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there  is  nothing  the  matter ;  thej  were  just 
aiiiBiiaL'' 
'^Thej  were  as  usuaV  said  Clara  moodilj. 
^Kaj  they  remain  so/' 
"Fes,  long  may  they  remain  so." 
fier  lips  had  echoed  the  words,  but  her 
Wt  was  torn  with  conflicting    feelings. 
Be  vas  safe  ;  he  was  happy  ;  that  ought 
to  be  a  comfort,  and  it  was  a  comfort ; 
ike  ¥as  free  to  enjoy — ^able  to  share  with 
Ilia  beautiful  and  beloved  wife  the  blessings 
tf  wealth  and  rank  ;  she,  a  poor  wanderer 
•boot  the  streets — in  terror,  in  agony  lest 
^  should  have  injured  him,  lest  she  should 
biTe  cast  a  shadow  oyer  his  life  of  love  and 
Pj :  she  unlamented,  unthought  of.    Joyous 
^  was,  for  she  had  seen  it ;  loving  he  was, 
fot  Miss  Grey  had  told  her  so ;  and  his 
^,  elastic  step,  as  he  walked  past  with 
^  brother,  was  the  buoyancy  imparted  by 
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the  thought  that  he  was  near  her — iSi 
was  about  to  rejoin  her — that  the 
would  be  Bpent 

A  dimness  came  oyer  her  eyes :  si 
sick  at  heart:  and  the  momentaiyn 
Bciousness  into  which  she  sank  was  &[ 
by  a  sense  as  if  the  most  hallowed  fe 
of  her  nature  had  been  outraged;  (hi 
succeeded  by  a  state  of  restless  impati 
a  longing  desire  to  know  more ;  to  v 
for  herself  the  love  between  them  ;  ai 
resolved  to  return  the  next  day  and 
again  near  the  house,  and  if  she  shou 
her  enter  her  carriage-if  she  shod 
him  hand  her  into  it  with  marks  of  te 
ness,  she  would  throw  herself  undei 
wheels  and  be  crushed  to  death  befoi 
face. 

Utterance  was  not  given  to  these  thou 
but  the  demon  had  entered  her  hearty 
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^6  could  not  expel  him ;  and  he  constantly 
fKseated  before  her  imagination  the  picture 
of  Am  happy — of  him  loving.  She  was 
terrified  at  her  state  of  feeling ;  she  closed 
her  eyes ;  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
lumds ;  all  was  in  vain ;  she  still  saw  ever 
before  her  that  picture,  and  it  excited  a 
frenzy  the  more  affecting  that  this  terrible 
emotion  had  now  taken  entire  possession  of 
one  of  the  most  gentle  and  conscientious 
of  human  beings. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  Let  the  snow  fall  ; 


ime  the  Spring  conn* 
Fbedericke  Bbem^ 


Theee  is  a  certain  degree  of  anblimitf 
miied  with  the  terror  which  a  traieHo 
experiencea  amidst  grand  and  savage  »»■ 
nery,  when  overtaken  by  darknesB  sb^ 
stonn.  While  he  seems  to  be  lost  is  ^ 
dismal  cavems  of  the  rocks,  up  which  ^ 
is  climbing,  when  at  length  he  reaches  the 
summit,  and  sees  lying  before  him,  reveilWi 
perhaps,  by  the  lightning's  fiash,  his  despaired 
of  home,  of  safety  and  love,  hope  and  fff . 
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ge  revive.  How  different  the  feeling  of 
tu  whose  path  lies  along  a  dreary,  barren, 
rel  waste,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  loaded 
th  dense  unwholesome  vapours,  with  no 
rietj  to  excite  or  cheer  the  course  he  has 
iversed,  and  the  distance  which  is  still 
fore  him,  alike  involved  in  the  same  mass 
chilling,  impenetrable  mist. 
Such  was  the  path  which  seemed  now  to 
marked  out  for  Clara  through  the  remain- 
r  of  her  life.  She  had  already  passed 
rough  a  storm  in  which  her  strength  had, 
leed,  failed,  and  she  had  fallen  exhausted 
the  earth ;  but  when  its  utmost  fury  had 
m  spent,  there  still  remained  within  her 
Ecient  vitality  to  enable  her  again  to 
ing  from  the  ground  and  re-commence 
'   journey    with    renewed    energy    and 

Hien,  however,  the  source  of  weakness 

B  external    She  was  prostrated  by  events, 

rible,  indeed,  in  their  own  nature,  but 

sing  from  causes  from  without,  in  which 

)  had  no  participation,  and  over  which 

IT  2 
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she  had  no  control ;  but  now  the  source  of 
weakness  was  in  herself ;  in  the  feehngs  o/ 
her  own  heart ;  feelings  which  depriyed  her 
of  her  own  self-respect,  and  which  seemed  to 
her  to  haye  forfeited  the  esteem  of  the  onlj 
persons  in  the  world  who  were  dear  to  her ; 
and  as  she  imagined^  justly,  since  she  was  bo 
longer  capable  of  taking  anj  interest  in  thoft 
beloved  friends,  or  even  in  her  child,  or  of 
performing  any  of  her  duties  towards  them 
And  there  was  this  peculiar  bitterness  in  Iff 
misery,  that  the  unhappy  feelings  which  hid 
now  gained  the  mastery  over  her,  had  de- 
prived her  not  only  of  the  power,  but  etcn 
of  the  desire  to  struggle  against  them.    She 
lay  in  a  state  of  bodily  and  mental  prostrir 
tion  that  might  be  truly  called  deplorahte 
and  the  eai'nest  eflforts  of  her  everfidthW 
friends  to  rouse  her  from  it  were  so  unsuf 
cessful,  that  after  a  while  they  abandon 
the  object  for  the  present,  and  awaited 
help  of  the  slow  but  powerful  physic 
"  Time/' 

Meanwhile  there  was  another  persr 
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'^iom  the  sight  of  this  suffering  produced  a 
^p  and  lasting  impression,  and  that  was 
tie  litde  Bertha,  who  was  now  no  longer  a 
difld.  Intelligent  beyond  her  years,  acutely 
aensitiye,  and  most  ardently  and  tenderly 
affectionate,  her  curiosity  was  powerfully 
excited  to  understand  the  real  nature  of 
erents  which  could  produce  such  a  state  of 
mind  in  one  so  gentle  and  so  good  as  her 
mother.  The  person  to  whom  she  naturally 
looked  for  information  was  Leonora,  to  whom 
die  was  as  fondly  attached  as  to  her  mother, 
^d  to  whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit, 
fiom  earliest  childhood,  of  pouring  out,  with- 

^  restraint,  her  inmost  thoughts  and  feel- 

• 

^^  She  knew  that  Leonora  was  acquainted 
^th  her  mother's  history,  and  her  appeal  to 
^  companion  and  friend  to  be  informed  of 
*he  true  nature  of  the  events  was  so  earnest, 
*xid  even  impassioned,  that  Leonora  con- 
nived that  more  harm  would  result  from 
Mystery  and  concealment,  on  which,  in  the 
present  instance,  she  clearly  saw  that  imagi- 
nation would  be  ever  brooding,  than  was 
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likely  to  be  produced  by  the  knowledge     < 
the  truth.     She  therefore  gave  the  yoni^ 
girl  a  simple  narrative  of  the  facts  as  &r  jy 
she  was  herself  acquainted  with  them.    Bo^ 
tha  listened  to  the  history  of  her  father  aad 
mother  calmly ;  but  with  quiet  and  earnest 
intelligence  she  searched  to  the  bottom  tk 
conditions  in  social  life,  which  could  rendor 
such  a  tragical  story  possible.    The  effect  on 
her  mind,  though  not  sudden,  was  dedsif^ 
giving  a  colour  to  its  views  and  feelings  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life.     It  produced  a 
process  of  thought  and  reasoning  which  she 
followed  out  unceasingly,  until  it  ended  in 
one  result,  a  change  in  her  character  vhiA 
no  subsequent  events  ever  materially  altered. 
Hitherto  she  had  been  shielded  from  all 
knowledge  of  evil.     She  had  seen  nothing 
but  goodness,  and  had  felt  nothing  but  hap- 
piness.    It  had  been  the  object  of  those  vho 
had  taken  part  in  her  education  to  give  hff 
implicit  faith  in  goodness  and  happiness,  on 
the  ground  that  these,  after  all,  are  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  life,  so  predominant  as  to  form 
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the  rule,  rice  and  misery  being  the  excep- 
boD  and  the  accident ;  and  that  it  would  be 
me  enough  to  withdraw  the  veil,  and  to 
ttO¥  her  the  reality,  when  her  understand- 
^  should  be  sufficiently  matured  to  enable 
crto  understand  the  scheme  of  Providence, 
Qd  to  perceive  that  physical  and  moral  evil 
re  instruments  in  His  hands,  by  which  a 
:eater  amount  of  good  is  brought  about, 
|K)n  the  whole — the  whole  of  existence  being 
ien  into  account — than  could  be  achieved 
ifliout  them.  Meanwhile  the  object  in 
ifiw  of  giving  her  at  least  a  happy  child- 
ood,  was  so  successful,  that  those  around 
tt  thought,  and  constantly  said  to  each 
fter,  that  they  had  never  before  known 
rtiat  a  child's  life  is  capable  of  being,  what 
a  amount  of  pure  and  delicious  enjoyment 
'is  practicable  to  crowd  into  those  early 
^  of  existence,  until  they  had  witnessed 
tin  her. 

But  this  fatal  story  brought  her  into  im- 
i^ediale    contact  with    the  baseness    and 
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misery  of  the  world,  and  thaii  too  bood  and  1 
too  nakedly,  and  the  conseqaenoe  vaa^ — 


"  As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  waidrobe 
When  first  the  white  thorn  blows." 


Yes,  to  her  this  frost  was  withering ;  in 
her  the  work  of  the  canker  was  destroctifa' 
but  still  their  influence  extended  only  to  hor^! 
physical  health,  and  aflTected  only  her  earthly* 
hopes ;  there  was  an  inner  being  and  a 
higher  happiness,  which  they  did  not,  and 
could  not,  touch ! 
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''He  who  belieyed  that  a  Being  of  Almighty 
power,  unerring  wisdom,  and  unbounded  love^  is 
^^&ted  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  and  is  making  every 
^^t  promote,  in  its  appointed  measure^  the  highest 
^ppiness  of  all  intelligent  creatures,  must  possess 
Perpetual  serenity  and  peace  *****  xiig 
'^^rrow  precincts  of  the  tomb  can  neither  bound  nor 
^^l)6tract  his  enlarged  view  :  it  extends  beyond  the 
^le  of  the  earth,  and  reaches  to  that  celestial 
^orld  where  progression  in  excellence  is  infinite, 
^^ happiness  is  unchanging  and  immortal,  Nothing 
can  disturb  his  steady  confidence.  In  the  most 
^wfiil  moment  of  his  earthly  existence  his  feeling  is 
*u1)li]Qe,  as  his  destiny  is  glorious." 

SouTUWooD  Smith. 

Peom  the  day  of  her  calamity  Clara  liad 
^ever  once  entered  her  painting-room.     She 
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seemed  to  haye  forgotten  that  she  had  i 
profesaon.      Her    time  at    first    passed  in 
talking  to  Leonora,  passionately  and  relie- 
mentlj,  on  the  subject  that  so  painfuUj  oc- 
cupied her  whole  mind.     Sometimes  jbe  ' 
tried  to  persuade  herself  that  her  conrifr 
tions  were  erroneous,  and  implored  Leonora 
to  help  her  to  this  belief,  and  thcD  utterly  | 
and  disdaiofuUj  rejected  as  fallacious,  the   , 
hope  she  had  so  earnestly  cherished,  and 
sunk  into  silent  and  profound  dejection. 

In  this  state  she  continued  marir  weds. 
Ko  cheerful  eveniugs  now  returned;  no  e^' 
ertioDs  which  Leonora  and  Ur.  WesMn 
made  to  interest  her  had  any  appw»t 
effect;  yet  this  physician,  who  ondetstMO 
the  maladies  of  the  mind,  no  less  tbio 
those  of  the  body,  returned  to  them  in  ^ 
evenings  more  constantly  than  ercr,  Mil 
encouraged  the  practice  of  reading  aloud  » 
Clara's  presence,  and  of  making  the  Josn 
interesting  passages  the  subjects  of  &my^^ 
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3n;  a  practice  which  indeed  had  grown  into 
habit  with  them.  He  hoped  and  beliered 
Mt,  sooner  or  later,  a  spark  would  be 
rack  out  that  wonld  rekindle  the  latent 
le,  which  he  thought  still  slumbered  in 
lat  desolate  mind. 

One  evening  Leonora  mentioned  the  death 
'  an  eminent  statesman  of  the  day,  who 
id  been  cut  off  suddenly  in  the  prime  of 
aohood,  in  the  midst  of  a  career  which 
lie  an  extraordinary  promise  of  usefulness. 

The  allusion  to  this  event  led  to  a  con- 
snation  between  the  brother  and  sister, 
bidi  produced  on  Clara  and  Bertha  a  very 
Important  impression. 

After  they  had  spoken  of  the  attainments 
Hinrtues  of  this  distinguished  man,  and 
iKleavoured  to  determine,  to  their  own 
^tisfaction,  the  qualities  which  had  secured, 
^  BO  eminent  a  degree,  the  public  confi- 
'^lice,  Leonora  observed  that,  at  first  view, 
^  lav  of  mortality  seems  fatal  to  human 

B  2 
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aiiit  nations.  ' 
the  parent  an 
child,  much  k 
nuBsioii;  natioii 
Dcrallj  more  n 
it  seems  certain 
bera  lost,  and  t 
dently  acquired 
"This  has  1 
nplied  Dr.  Wes 
ailed  the  infaoi 
tUs  calamity  is 
1^  praos  has 
tte  s^t  of  ig- 
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^  the  indiyidual  impair  his  constitution 
**^dcut  short  his  life,  thus  preventing  the 
general  contagion,  which  would  be  the  cer- 
^^  consequences  of  the  security  and  the 
permanence  of  yice ;  the  projects  of  ambi- 
tion cannot  extend,  from  age  to  age,  with- 
out the  danger  of  impediment  or  change ; 
^T^ts  are  not  immortal,  and  persecutors 
^*M8t  leave  the  world  they  desolate  and 
deform. 

"  Then  it  is  by  no  means  tnie,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  the  knowledge  and  virtue  of 
^  individual  perish  with  him  ?  For  ages 
*fter  he  is  no  more  the  wisdom  of  one  man 
^ften  influences  the  destiny  of  large  classes 
^  his  fellow  creatures,  and  even  of  his 
^*^try  itself.  The  domain  of  science  pro- 
&^88ively  extending  and  the  range  of  the 
^^erience  of  social  and  political  truths 
^lUarging,  a  table  land  of  knowledge  is 
Si^ually  formed,  which  the  existing  gene- 
^tion    inherits   from   the   preceding,    and 
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Tsei    all    start    as    from 


comiDo; 


-^ 


i     :•-:.■■  said  Leonora,  "there  is 

._r  -?  veil  as  a  progress  in  individualC^ 

*  ::io:<:5.     The  health  and  strenffth 

-*    -ATfc:   are   not   alwavs  given  to 

11^  ^-ofi  less  increased   by  the  tran^ix 

•sfiKO^ :  triiions  decline  in  civilization  g"*r^ 

•rnllv  ccTV  nridir  than  thev  advancec^:^ 

•  >     ■  ,  - 

•-.•.r:?  .:r:;.:r..  ;.!>:•.  that  some  arts  In  m-^i 
t-z  .:^:.  a::.i  iLa:  stores  of  knowledire,  fix.  a 
.\  ::.;•  ^.  ':::rc\L  i*avo  irrovooablv  perisbe- -fcz^^ 

•  7.-:?   '..:!'!    l-:on    t'.iO   case,   no   doul Ml)t 

-..,•.  Tt.  '»Vt>t-.>n.  "in  what  mav  be  tni-^'ul; 
!:   .«.:  :  :  :*^:V.!:;v  of  :Lo  huaiau  race.     Eii^Bu 

■ 

:^.s  r./-A-.v.  :v  ;s  :.:-:  hkolv  to  occur  ajra-^"^^' 

■  •  I. 

7:-:  :r:>s  '.-.=.s  rcr..icrc.i  it  impossible  t  ^^ 
•J:-:  :  ^::  ;:'  :,T.r;ir.co  ever  more  to  ov^ '"^^ 
<i:.  :>.  "ff  r'.'.:.  Titc  discoverv  of  t  ^S'  ^ 
it:  :*  r-.T-.^^ '.:  :\  :lw  svmbols  on  whr  ^  * 
••j-t.r  *  AS  :'.-..:".:v-i  tbo  destinv  of  t  -^ 
iari-    TA.v.      I:    l.:i5   rcii.lereJ    the    ilr 
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^^eries  of  science  imperishable,  and  made 
"^Ha,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  common 
^  all  ciyilized  nations. 

^  There  is  yet  another  point  of  view,^ 
^tinned  Dr.  Weston,  *•'  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  law  of  mortality,  instead 
tf  being  the  means  of  keeping  the  haman 
>lee  in  a  state  of  perpetual  infancy,  is  one 
^  the  main  causes  of  its  progress  in  know- 
ledge and  goodness.  Knowledge  is  progres- 
sion; but  progression  has  to  displace  and 
diatroy,  as  well  as  to  add  and  to  build  up. 
Hie  removal,  however,  of  that  which  has 
veen  established  is  no  easy  matter,  and 
^o41d,  as  a  general  rule,  be  impossible, 
^^eie  it  not  that  the  opposition  of  those 
^ho  have  grown  old  in  prejudice  and 
*tw,  ceases  by  their  removal  from  the 
•k^;  truth,  at  length,  is  allowed  to  be 
*^^ard :  it  gains  progressively  a  more  wil- 
^g  audience ;  it  conquers  as  it  is  heard 
^^^d  the  result  is,  that  the  community  is 
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educated  in  tliose  Tery  opinions  itMA  i 
gcncratiou  or  two  before  excited  Tidffll 
opposition,  and  even  persecution.  The  joath 
thus  educated  are  benefitted  bolli  by  M 
new  truths  which  arc  made  familiar  w 
them,  and  by  their  lieing  thereby  rendcttd 
capable  of  farther  advancement.  Tliev,  in 
their  turn,  imbibe  prejudices  which  otatraO 
and  prevent  further  progress:  they,  too, 
are  digmissed  from  tho  Ecene ;  others  en*  ' 
joying  tlie  light  they  elicited,  and  unaffected 
by  their  doubts  and  difficulties,  are  boice 
by  the  spirit  of  improvement  bevond  the 
point  at  wliich  their  predecessoi-s  slopped; 
and  thus  the  tide  of  mortality,  thon^  it 
may  at  6rst  view  seem,  in  its  desolsting 
course,  fatal  to  the  advancement  of  hwW 
knowledge,  is,  in  reality,  that  very  poceTi 
ever  acting  and  irresistible,  by  which  it  •* 
constantly  carried  onward." 

"  That  is  a  view  not  sufficiently  conB' 
dered,"  replied  Leonora ;  "  but  all  donW 
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ttid  difficulty  on  this  subject  cease,  if  we 
Uiere  the  representation  that  what  is 
called  death  is  merely  a  passage  to  life/' 

"  And  a  passage/'  observed  Dr.  Weston, 
^  in  trayersing  which  the  dross  of  mortality 
b  left  behind.  The  instincts  and  propen- 
Bties  which  relate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  state,  bring  with  them  infirmities 
rhich  are  a  part  of  our  common  nature ; 
0  vhich  we  cannot  altogether  rise  superior, 
a  loDg  as  we  are  encumbered  with  the 
W'eaent  body ;  and  which  appear  to  be 
!HX)mpatible  with  a  state  of  perfect  purity 
^i  goodness.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
^icate  these  infirmities  but  by  some  such 
"ocess  as  that  of  death.  There  may, 
^fore,  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
^Solution  of  our  corporeal  frame,  in  order 
tt  it  may  be  completely  purified  from  the 
perfections  and  stains  which  it  has  con- 
krted  here." 
As  he  said  these  words  Clara  was  ob- 
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Berved  to  raise  herself  sligbUy  frooi  fia 
sofa,  and,  leaning  on  her  arm,  to  Hstoi 
Terj  attentivclj. 

"  We  can  easily  conceive,"  he  continaed, 
"  how,  by  such  a  process  of  diesoktwu  u 
we  know  our  bodies  undergo,  tlie  moA 
inveterate  habits  may  be  changed,  and  tk 
most  powerful  associations  broken.  W« 
can  further  understand  how  complete  tiiea 
changes  may  he  rendered  by  the  net 
objects,  the  new  purstiits,  and  the  net 
associations  to  which  death  will  iotrodnce 
US  ;  and  not  least  of  all,  by  the  possession 
of  that  new  body  which  we  arc  taught  will 
be  prepared  for  us  when  at  length  we  shw 
awake  from  the  slumber  of  the  tomb." 

"  A  new  body!"  repeated  Clara;  "of 
what  nature  V 

"  The  authMity  which  tells  us  that  «■ 
a  body  will  be  provided  for  us  ia  akotW 
to  its  nature." 

"Not  altogether,"    said  Leonora;  "^ 
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^^us  UB  two  things  about  it.     It  tells  us, 
^t,  that  it   will  be  incoDceivablj  more 
'^eautifol  than  the  present,  and,  secondly, 
that  it  will  be  immortaL'^ 

^  The  only  thing  inconoeivable  in  this,'' 
cried  Bertha,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  ani- 
laation,  ^is,  that  such  creatures  as  we  are 
ahoold  haye  before  them  such  a  destiny." 

•*  Yet,"  replied  Dr,  Weston,  "  if  our  faith 
18  anything  more  than  a  mere  name,  we 
must  beliere  in  it." 

"But  can  you  conceive,"  asked  Bertha, 
"*  liow  creatures  so  humble  can  be  made 
siapable  of  it  T 

"  We  may  suppose,"  replied  Dr.  Weston 

"*  that  it  may  be  effected  partly  by  an  en- 

^Ai]gement   of  our    present    faculties,    and 

T^artly  by  the  addition  of  new  ones.     We 

^^  probably  at  present  very  low   in   the 

••^e  of  the  intelligent  creation,  our  under- 

ftuiding  and  our  power  being   extremely 

liioited.     We  are,  for  example,  unable,  in 


f 
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tlie  proper  sense  of  tLe  word,  to  make  anj- 
tbing — the  very  Bimplcst  thing;  we  cannot 
create  even  the  BraaUest  particle  of  dust 
We  can  resolve  compound  bodies  into  tkit 
elements ;  but  we  cannot  again  re-combiM 
ihem,  unles3  we  study  and  obey  ccrUin 
laws  wliich  we  can  neither  alter  uor  control. 
In  like  manner,  we  can  analyse  the  conifr 
tnent  principles  of  living  bodies,  aud  resolw 
tbem  into  their  physical  elements;  bntfB 
cannot,  by  any  art  or  industry,  re-comlaiB 
them,  BO  as  to  make  the  simplest  liriif 
tissue.  Etcu  when  we  know  the  cbemiol 
principles  of  organized  matter,  we  canmrt 
so  dispose  these  elements  aa  to  produce  the 
smallest  particle  of  organized  substanca 
Nay,  this  is  a  very  inadequate  ezpresHA 
of  our  ignorance  and  wantof  power.  No* 
only  are  we  unable  to  produce  the  aimpW 
living  substance — a  blade  of  grass,  f<v 
instance — but  we  have  no  knowledge,  I"' 
the  most  remote  conception,  of  the  flMnW" 
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^  ^ticli  a  blade  of  grass  grows.  We  know 
^^^  fact,  but  that  is  all ;  of  the  mode  of  the 
•ct  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  And  so  it  is 
ith  regard  to  the  entire  range  of  human 
lowledge.  We  know  some  of  the  qualities 
'  objects,  and  some  of  their  relations  to 
di  other;  that  is,  some  of  the  effects 
lich  thej  mutuallj  produce  and  re-pro- 
loe:  but  the  manner  in  which  thej  thus 
t  is  at  present  concealed  from  us  by 
ipenetrable  darkness.  Now  we  are  taught 
hope  that  a  time  will  come  when  the 
Q  will  be  removed  from  our  eyes,  when 
3  shall  be  introduced  into  a  new  world  of 
^t  and  knowledge,  such  as  we  might  now 
ijoy,  were  we  endowed  with  a  new  faculty, 
I  appropriate  for  giving  us  an  insight  into 
lis  new  world,  as  the  sense  of  sight,  for 
^nce,  is  for  making  us  acquainted  with 
5  appropriate  objects/' 
''Would  it  not  be  a  happiness  to  die 
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to  obtflin  Buch  a  hearenlj  power?'  aed 
Bertlia. 

"  We  have  receiyed  the  MStirancc  tint 
we  Bball  realize  this  hope,"  resumed  Di 
Weston,  "  partly  that  we  may  make  a  ri^ 
use  of  the  faculties  we  have.  One  of  tbe 
most  important  of  tliese  is  the  po*er  of 
transferriiig  and  fixing  our  associatioca  EtoB 
the  present  to  the  future.  This  is  cue  of  tie 
nohlest  faculties  by  which  man  is  disdi- 
-  goisbed,  on  the  due  exercise  of  which  tk 
dignity  and  excellence  of  his  cluracW 
mainly  depend.  It  is  by  thia  power  tW 
we  are  enabled  to  rise  above  the  hopes  ui 
fears,  the  importunities,  the  passions,  tha 
sorrows,  and  the  joys  of  the  passing  hoi^ 
and  to  take  a  comprehensiTe  riew  of  h^ 
pinesa — the  Iiappiness  not  of  a  day,  bntw 
existence.  Bat  he  whose  soul  is  so  ocrt* 
pied  with  one  absorbing  pleasure,  oi  o^ 
absorbing  grie^  that  he   is    consdoiu  <" 
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Nothing  else  even  in  the  present,  much  less 
^^  the  future,  denies  himself  the  advantage 
^f  the  highest  £Eunilt j  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed to  enhance  his  happiness,  or  to  raise 
lumself  above  his  sorrow/^ 

GIara»  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  on 
the  speaker  with  the  most  earnest  attention, 
iiow  said,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible : 

"Ah!— I  am  one  of  those  absorbed 
ones." 

Dr.  Weston  went  on,  apparently  without 
liaviDg  heard  her : 

''All  the  great  and  good  of  the  earth 

luiTe  given  us  examples  of  their  cultivation 

^f  this  faculty.       It  is,    indeed,   at  the 

ft>andation   of   greatness   of   mind,   which 

^^oittists  in  acting  with  great  views,  from 

S^eat  motives,  to  accomplish  great  purposes. 

No  one  who  cannot  lift  himself  out  of  the 

Pittent,  and  realize,  or  rather  live,  in  the 

'^ttare,  is  capable  of  such  feeling  or  action, 
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truly  enter  into  and  realize  it.     When  by 

this  contemplation  we  haye  ceased  to  regard 

death  as  an  enemy,  and  are  enabled  to  hail 

it  as  a  friend,   a  change   wonderfal  and 

■ 

delightful  takes  place  in  the  mind.  All  the 
feelings  and  associations  connected  with  this 
object,  before  so  full  of  terror,  are  reversed. 
Bope  succeeds  to  fear,  and  joy  to  sorrow. 
liOTc,  gratitude,  trust,  all  the  pleasing 
Sections  of  the  soul  are  excited,  and  as  the 
best  of  all  Beings  is  their  object  and  the 
^hest  of  all  interests  their  source,  these 
ddightfiil  emotions   are  produced  in    the 

•  

intensest  degree.  The  happiness  resulting 
from  this  state  of  mind  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  any  other  pleasure,  nor  to  be 
^liceired  by  those  who  have  not  felt  it. 
Its  reflex  operation,  the  manner  in  which 
*  leads  ns  to  love,  and  disposes  us  to  serve 
^^  fellow-creatures,  to  bear  our  own 
^^ctions,  to  sympathize  with  the  sorrows 
^f  others,  and  to  console  and  relieve  them ; 

VOL.  III.  c 


suscc])tiblc.  And  these  contt 
deatli,  instead  of  throwing  a  si 
brightest  moments  of  life,  may 
means  of  affording  the  poresl 
pleasure." 

This  passage  seemed  to  pi 
present  the  effect  of  a  choral 
vas  as  if 

"  Such  music  Bweet 
Their  he&rts  &ad  ews  did  g 
Aa  all  tiieir  nnli  in  faluuful  tfi 

And  for  the  moment,  heart, 
appeared  to  be  attuned  to 

"  The  fiur  miuio  that  all  ereatn 
To  their  Groat  liord  : 
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ifently,  in  the  secret  depths  of  her  heart, 
H)ie  inandiblj  the  concluding  words  of  the 
aatiful  ode : — 


t€ 


Oh  !  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song, 
And  keep  in  tune  with  heayen." 


1   her  prayer  was  not  a  Tain  wish ;  it 
luced  fruit. 


0  2 
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CHAPTER  II. 

**  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee. 
Nearer  to  thee ! 
E'en  though  it  be  a  croflB 
That  raiseth  me." 

S.  F.  Abahs. 

Claba,  in  a  short  time,  retired  to  her 
own  room  and  passed  some  hours  in  sflen^ 
but  severe  self-examination.  The  cobto^ 
sation  she  had  just  heard  had  roused  ber 
from  her  lethargy ;  and  though  the  re- 
awakening of  her  mental  faculties  was  a 
restoration  to  a  painful  consciousness,  since 
it  brought  with  it  the  feeling  of  self- 
reproach,  jet  the  simple  but  great  trnths 
which  had  been  presented  to  her  gave  her 
strength  to  probe  her  heart  to  the  bottoiQ, 
and  resolution  to  make  an  earnest  effort 
to  root  out  of  it  eyeiy  mean  and  unworthy 
passion. 
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Inger,  jealousy,  despair/^  said  she, 
e  are  the  emotions  which  had  taken 
tsion  of  me,  since  there  was  revealed 
the  fact  of  the  happiness  of  others, 
should  this  be  ?  why  should  I  allow 
f  to  be  the  victim  of  these  hateful 
Qsl  That  it  is  a  vicious  state  of 
is  plain,  from  its  effects.    By  their 

ye  shall  know  them!     The  selfish 

by  which  I  have  been  absorbed  has 

with    anxiety   those  who    take    an 

3t  in  me,  and  I  have  been  careless  of 

mffering. 

at  is  this  my  fault  ?  Could  I  help  it  ? 
ot  these  feelings  planted  in  our  nature 
3  Author  of  our  being  ?    Was  it  in  my 

to  control  the  dreadful  events  that 
happened,  or  to  alter  their  conse- 
3S — ^to  change  the  feelings  they  pro- 
—  naturally   produced — justly  pro- 

ostly  1  How  ?  Was  it  then  just  to  feel 
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thftt  passioii  of  hatred  against  one  who  had 
nerer  injured  me  1  Who  knew  not  of  mjp 
exiatenoe^  and  who,  therefor^  ooold  no4 
know  that  the  happiness  she  drank  in  fioi^ 
those  ejes ;  that  the  blissM  emotioBS  tHuc^ 
thrilled  through  her  frame  at  that  tcnc^ 
were  the  right  of  another, — ^the  loss  of  whicft 
to  that  other,  was  more  than  the  loss  of 
life! 

"  Could  I  look  but  with  euTy — ^but  witt 
hatred  on   her   happiness? — from  such  a 
source!     I  do  not  hate  her!    I  would  not 
injure  her.    Ah !  are  jou  so  sore  of  that! 
Would  you  not  deprire  her  of  happiMtf- 
of  thai  happiness  ?     Yes,  certainly :  it  ^ 
mine — mine   bj   previous  right. — But  ste 
knows   not   that — well,   but  /  know  '^ 
and  I   cannot  make   the    sacrifice — ^I  fto 
that  I  cannot.     God  cannot  require  of  ^ 
self-abandonment — self-annihilation — It 
plain  tliat  lie  cannot  demand  of  us  * 
such  requirement,  for  we  cannot  see  ^ 
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J™oe  of  it^  and  ^e  hare  no  power  to 

fulfil  it! 

^  Bat  He  may  require  jou  to  submit  jour 
^  to  his.  He  may  demand  of  jou  this 
»crifice  ?  You  do  not  know  what  his  pur- 
pose may  be  in  requiring  this  sacrifice  at 
joor  hands!  what  it  may  be  his  design 
to  work  out  for  you — by  you — and  for  him 
^ho  is  most  dear  to  you.  At  all  events,  this 
JBay  be  the  test  to  which  He  brings  you,  his 
cretture, — that  you  do  not  set  up  your  will 
^  opposition  to  his  will ;— •  that  you  do  not 
oppose  yourself  to  Him  who  is  your  Creator, 
your  Father,  who  loves  you  more  than 
you  can  love  yourself,  and  who  will  take 
Q^  of  your  happiness  better  than  you  can 
^  Oh,  that  I  could  but  feel  that !— if  this 
pQ^asion  could  but  enter  my  heart — this 
Wenly  belief  would  drive  out  the  Demons 
^hich  have  of  late  possessed  my  soul,  and 
leave  it  free  to  God — to  duty ! 

"  But  then,  my  Gerard,  that  he  should  love 


u 
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anotlier — that  he  sbould  bo  happy  Titt 
another — this  is  the  true  cause  of  my  agonj, 
of  ray  despair.  I  could  give  vip  all  present 
intercourse  with  him.  I  have  shown  that  1 
can  reconcile  myself  to  the  thought  of  nerer 
agaiu  meetiDg  him  on  earth.  But  t\m  I 
have  nerer  for  a  moment  ceased  to  belieTB 
that  he  loves  me — that  he  cherishes  my 
image  in  iiis  inmost  heart — and  i  still 
believe  it.  I  vill  not  douht  it.  I  viD 
not  give  up  this  faith.  I  know  that  bogIi 
love  as  hi3-~that  such  love  as  mine  ia  \iafi- 
rishable — Whatever  cloud  may  rest  upon  it 
is  but  a  cloud — a  passing  cloud  which  iti 
own  inherent  indestructible  Ught  will  di«- 
pate.  Oh,  my  God,  I  thank  thee,  that  TV" 
hast  again  made  me  faithful  to  myself—''' 
him— to  Thee!  With  this  hope,  in  diis 
beUef  I  feel  that  my  prayer  is  answerrt 
and  that  I  can  now  already  renev  ^ 
divine  son^  *  And  keep  in  tune  yn)k 
Heaven.'" 
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An  unwonted  peacefulness  descended  on 
*^^^-  She  felt  reconciled  to  herself.  She 
again  capable  of  loving  others;  she 
*g^  took  heart.  The  renewed  strength  of 
*^er  mind  re-acted  on  her  body.  The  blood 
flowed  through  her  yeins  with  a  quicker 
^iid  more  invigorating  motion,  and  she 
^It  called  back  to  life,  and  that  she  could 
live. 

Her  renovated  mind  was  now  too  busy 
^  admit  of  sleep.  She  took  up  a  volume 
^luch  was  near  her,  and  after  turning  over 
^  few  pages,  her  eye  rested  on  the  following 
Passage,  which  was  singularly  in  harmony 
^th  her  present  state  of  feeling,  and  which 
*^elped  to  confirm  it. 

"  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists ;  one  only,  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  onr  fate  howe'er 
Sad,  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  Infinite  Benevolence  and  Power, 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
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The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not  wbere  the 

Of  suffering  hath  been  thoronghty  fortified 

Bj  acquiescence  in  the  will  supreme, 

For  time  and  for  Eternity  by  Faith, 
Faith  absolute  in  God,  including  Hope, 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  Ion 
Of  his  perfections  :  with  habitual  dread 
Of  aught  unworthily  conceived,  endured 
Impatiently,  ill  done,  or  left  undone, 
To  the  dishonour  of  his  holy  name. 
Soul  of  our  souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  world, 
Sustain  thou  only  can'st,  the  sick  at  heart; 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
Their  lost  affections,  unto  thee  and  thine.' 

She  uext  read  the  poem  entitled  the 
"Force  of  Prayer,  or  the  Death  of  the 
young  Romilly/'  In  the  bereavement  (rf 
this  poor  mother  who,  like  herself  appeared 
to  be  depriyed  of  all  the  happiness  which 
this  world  contains,  her  own  sorrow  seemed 
to  be  described,  as  in  a  parable,  and  the 
several  scenes  in  the  poem  made  an  extra- 
ordinary impreasion  cm  her  mind.  Whea 
at  length  she  fell  asleep  each  scene  of  the 
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DH  was  as  Tiyidlj  pictured  to  her  mind 
if  she  had  actoallj  seen  it  drawn  on 
er.  Sleeping  or  waking  the  same 
ges  constantly  recurred  to  her  with 
dselj  the  same  grouping  and  the  same 
ression.  She  longed  for  daylight  that 
might  obey  the  impulse  which  urged 
to  put  down  exactly  all  that  she  saw 
lented  to  her  imagination.  As  long  as 
lay  in  her  bed  in  the  dark  and  quiet 
n  she  never  conceived  that  there  could 
my  diflBculty  in  copying  the  wonderfully 
atifiil  pictures  which  she  saw  before  her 
I  so  much  distinctness.  But  no  sooner 
she  seated  at  her  painting-table,  with 
pencil  in  her  hand,  than  she  found  it 
ossible  to  convey  even  the  faintest 
ression  of  the  images  which  had  been 
ividly  depicted  in  her  mind.  Each  in  its 
I  entirely  eluded  her  as  she  tried  to  fol- 
it  and  to  retain  it  captive  on  her  paper. 
[  her  desire  to  embody  these  pictures 
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was  80  urgent  that  she  spent  hoar 
hoar  in  the  exciting  bat  Tsin  att 
When  she  closed  her  ejes»  bB«sk  let 
the  pictares,  with  so  much  foroe^  p 
and  beauty  that  she  felt  entranced  a 
watched  them;  but  no  sooner  was  her  ] 
in  her  eager  fingers  than  the  whole ' 
was  dispelled.  Whoerer  has  tried  ft 
first  time,  unassisted  bj  the  ade 
knowledge,  to  draw  from  imaginatioi 
bear  witness  to  the  bewildering  anc 
barrassing  chase  after  his  own  tho 
in  which  he  found  himself  compell< 
engage,  and  his  disappointment  when, 
innumerable  efforts,  he  has  succeedi 
holding  one  or  two  of  these  phai 
captive,  at  their  utter  poverty  and  f 
ness.  Instead  of  drawing  from  the  pi 
of  his  imagination  he  finds  that  h 
actually  realize  on  paper  only  whi 
recovers  fix)m  memory,  and  that^  a  mc 
confused  and  dazzled  by  the  presen 
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^^^  materials  necessary  to  his  art.    Even 

"^  pencils  and  paper  are  suflBcient  to  dispel 

^^  immaterial    creations   of   his  excited 

'^'^in.    Could  the  painter  delineate  exactly 

^hat  his   imagination  sees,   then,  indeed, 

Pictm^s  would  become  divine;   but  it  is 

^nly  in  proportion  to  the  calm  state  of  the 

^lust's  mind,   assimilating,  as  it  were,  to 

^e  purity  of  his  inspiration   (which  is  a 

sift    from    heaven)   that  he  can,   in  any 

degree,  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  realize  his 

poem. 

As  for  Clara,  she  sometimes  thought  that 

^He  had  succeeded  in  her  object,  and  that 

*te  pictures  on   her  paper  were  identical 

'^ih  the  images  in  her  imagination ;  and 

then  again,  when,  after  removing  her  eye 

for  a  short  interval  of   time,   she   again 

looked  at  them,  she  fancied  them  mean  and 

'Worthless.     In  this  uncertain  state  of  mind 

she  resolved  not  to  toll  her  friends  how  she 

was  engaged ;  and  they,  divining  from  her 
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nappy  nature,  aostaiuca  irc 
clian^c  to  her  by  word  or 
not  till  a  veek,  at  least,  b 
she  sammoned  courage  to 
inga,  and  then  onlj  at  a 
she  happened  to  be  under 
impression  that  she  bad  c 
tified  them  vith  her  risions. 
she  might  be  encouraged  b^ 
she  was  quite  conscious  thai 
had  shovn  them  to  any  ottu 
own  the  chann  would  be  bn 
would  no  longer  appear  to 
lustre  which  they  at  presen 
their  secret  aseodation  with 
and  that  henceforth  thev 
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^  cipaMe  of  oomprehendiDg  the  trae  merit 

tf  works  of  genius,  unaided,  as  Clara's  were, 

^  science. 

laming  pale  with  emotion,  and  blushing 
V  what  now  seemed  to  her  to  be  her  own 
pMunption,  the  agitated  artist  laid  her 
Swings,  one  by  one,  before  her  three 
fiiends.  For  a  few  moments  she  dared  not 
l«ol  in  their  faces;  her  heart  beat  yio- 
l^cntlj;  but  at  length  she  heard  the  words 
**0h!  how  beautiful  r*  which  burst  from 
^erttia's  lips. 

Leonora  did  not  speak ;  but  she  pressed 
CSbra  to  her  heart  again  and  again. 

"Do  you  not  like  them,  thenT   asked 
Oui^  looking  into  her  face. 

*  YcB,  my  Clara,"  she  replied ;  "  they  are 
l)6aatiM — ^they  are  wonderful  P 

*Tell  ha:  so,"  cried  Bertha,  eagerly,  to 
^.  Weston,  who  was  still  silent. 

**She  does  not  need  that  I  should  tell 
W  so,"  replied  Dr.  Weston ;  "  she  enjoys  a 
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consdousness^ — she  knows  that  she 
has  socceedecL" 

Cbira  and  Bertha  \rere  suiprised  neit 
morning  to  find  Dr.  Weston  in  the  room 
when  thej  came  down  to  breakfast,  vith 
three  or  four  large  Tolnmes,  and  a  number 
of  immense  rolls  of  paper,  lying  before 
him. 

Before  anj  questions  could  be  asked,  be 
said,  gailj: 

"  I  am  come  to  set  you  to  vork,  Clar*- 
You  are  now  to  hare  no  more  rest  or  peace 
until  jou  have  perfected  what  you  baic 
begun.  Your  drawings  are  works  of  geiM 
and  could  not  hare  been  made  without  its 
inspiration ;  but  they  are  not  works  of  ^ 
It  is  now  your  duty  to  study  the  means  of 
making  them  works  of  art.  I  hare  col- 
lected together  the  best  sources  from  wbi<i 
you  can  obtain  instruction/' — and  he  buaflj 
opened  Tolume  after  Tolume  of  the  bert 
modem  works  on  painting;  ^and  Iss^ 
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^iitinued  he,  UDrolliDg  the  scrolls,  "  are 
some  anatomical  drawings,  which  will  be 
of  considerable  use,  and  we  will  study 
together.^ . 

Clara's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure. 
•  "  Yes,''  she  said,  "  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
composition.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  by 
d^ees  to  find  out  how  to  avoid  some  of 
my  faults ;  and  then  you  will  all  help  me 
to  put  my  pictures  together  again." 

"Remember,"  replied  Dr.  Weston,  laying 
Ms  hand  on  her  drawings,  "  these  must  not 
be  touched ;  these  are  sacred ;  these  no  art 
could  give,  no  industry  attain;  these  are 
jour  text, — ^you  must  now  labour  hard  to 
be  mistress  of  your  art,  without  which  you 
^not  give  true  pleasure,  or  make  yourself 
^derstood." 

"  All  this  will  be  beautiful,"  said  Leonora. 
**  Bertha  and  I  will  sit  to  you.     I  will  be 
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the  Mother,  and  Bertha  shall  be  tlic  Yoaig 
Roniilly.     And  jet " 

She    checked    herself,    saring  menwllt, 
"No,  no — that  will  not  do;"  for  the  tbugiii 
occurred  to  her,  *' If  this  should  he  a  p^' 
sage  of  what  is  to  happen! — if  this  part  oi 
the    story   should   be   realized!     Ohl  if  I 
should  ever  lose  herl"    But  ehe  conceded 
her    apprehension,    unwilling    to    cast   th* 
shadow  of  sorrow  over  the  new  hope  vlii*^ 
had  sprung  up. 

And  now  weeks  passed  like  days,  and 
days  like  minutes,  to  tlie  industrious  iii<* 
earnest  artist,  in  constantly  advanciug  know- 
ledge and  acquirement  in  the  pursuit  t^bC 
art,  and  in  t^e  enjoyment  of  such  happioe^ 
as  the  successful  cultivation  of  art  alone  cma 
girc.  Her  study  was  pursued  under  pecor- 
liarly  favourable  circumstances.  The  «i>~ 
ject  which  occupied  her  imagination  mib  * 
fine  one ;  the  mode  of  treating  it  was  re- 
vealed to  her  under  true  inspiration;  sl» 
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I  inteUigent  and  sjmpathiziDg  friends  to 
oarage  her  to  work  oat  her  designs,  who 
re  at  the  siine  time  capable  of  ginng  her 
)ctQal  assistanoe.  It  seemed  as  if  Heaven 
i  answered  her  crj  for  help  in  the  midst 
tier  desolation. 

Bat  delightful  and  engrossing  as  this  occu- 
non  was,  and  dirine  as  was  its  source,  it 
snot  possible  for  her  friends  to  shield 
ira  from  the  sad  realities  which  laj  in 
it  to  overshadow  her  path.  She  had  at 
t  ceased  to  expect  with  alternate  terror 
i  hope  that  Lady  Ashford  would  return, 
thing  was  heard  from  her;  she  neither 
le,  nor  wrote,  nor  sent  any  message  on 
subject  of  the  picture,  and  by  degrees  the 
miction  settled  itself  on  Clara's  mind  that 
Le  part,  at  least,  of  the  dreadful  reality 
become  known,  and  this  conviction  was 
^Use  of  agony  to  her. 
^rief  that  she  had  been  unable  to  fulfil 
own  noble  purpose,  which  she  had  hoped 

D  2 


^  -^.^  i-i^i  .-ef!!  1  Vij  ziessage  of  lore  t 
ii!%.  'n:n:rei  itaetf  wiih  terror,  lest  evil  coi 
*rBt!i«!t  sb.nili  r^sil:  to  him ;  and  it  vi 
'si.'t  Ivitr  'xdjK  ii'::Ler  sorroir  orerpower^s 
Ti^^zi  "ii-s — 3crr:T  f:r  Lodv  Ashford— 


rrrr  ir  ie  iiicvst?  iho  mast  hare  felt> 
3IIXSC  ir  :?^er  :^L 

For  iil  uiis  3iea:al  s'^ering  there  was 
rjarJiIj  -Txpi? :  ^•.cliixr  cod  J  be  done,  nothL 
i&Ie^j&ce«i :  :c  sLUiC  siniplj  be  endured 
rekiriAnon.  :iad  she  had  no  resource  bat        ^ 
laj  •iovn  this  hearj  burden,  with  so  mt 
others,  as  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  wait 
thii:  -.vcsoLition  which  can  descend  ali 

0:1  or  «i:<ap[:oincmeuts,  of  a  different  ki 
it  is  true,  but  hani  to  boar,  soon  forced  the^ 
selves  on  her  iiocioe.     The  profession  wlx 
she  had  undertaken — bj  which  she  hoi 
to  secure  her  own  independence  and 
vide   for   her   child — threatened   to  be    ^^° 
entire  failure  ;  nor  was  the  inability  to 
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"2o  a  pecuniary  reward  for  her  labour  the 
S^eatcst  pain,  but  the  constantly  repeated 
^^sappointment  of  hope.  Sitters  came  occa- 
^^onally,  and  talked  of  pictures,  but  seldom 
^^^tumed  to  have  the  pictures  actually  begun ; 
^^d  these  few  were,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, personal  friends  of  Dr.  Weston. 

It  may  almost  seem  unnatural  that,  with 
^Uch  great  and  heavy  sources  of  affliction 
**^^y  pressing  on  her,  Clara  should  have 
^^^^U  able  to  feel  these  disappointments, 
^•^^ng  from  want  of  success  in  her  profes- 
^^^U  ;  but  she  had  entered  on  her  profession 
^th  all  her  heart,  and  had  worked  earnestly 

^d  perseveringly  to  prepare  herself  for  it, 

^^ing  away  with  a  strong  eflfort  of  resolu- 

^^^  fi^m  the  contemplation  of  her  sad  fate, 

^^  perform  a  solemn  duty,  backed  by  the 

^cere  approval  and  help  of  her  two  friends. 

*^o  did  not  know  that  the  profession  of  a 
*^^^trait-painter  is  one  which  depends  not 

^Ij  on  talent  and  perseverance,  but  that. 
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unless  the  talent  is  transcendent,  it  must  int 
this  country  be  dependant,  in  a  great  degree^ 
on  connection.     It  is  more  than  probabkd 
that,  had  Clara's  talent  been  plaeed  imdQ 
Terj  faTOorable  circumstances,  it  wonM  ha 
made  its  way  to  notice;    but  her 
depressed  by  sorrow,   was  soon    <7ampi^e 
by  Mr.  Emmerton  ;   and  though  h^  poi 
traits  were  free  from  his  Yulgarities,  yet  tboj 
never  attained  anything  like  the  yigour  and 
grace  which,  had  she  been  able  to  do  witb- 
out  his  assistance,  would  hare  distingaistod 
them.     Connections  she  had   none,  eioep* 
such   as  came  through   Dr.   Weston;  aircJ 
there  were  unseen,  but  erer-actiye,  enemi 
constantly  at  work  to  undermine  her  rep 
tation, — Mrs.    Dalton    and    Sir  Frederi(T 
Buckton.     Mrs.  Dalton's  was  open,  avovi 
hostility,  dragging  in  her  name  whererer  :*- ^ 
was  possible  to  ruin  and  injure  her;  S^^ 
Frederick's  was  the  quiet,  creeping  slande^^ 
which  souf^ht  to  insult  as   well  as  injor^' 
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^e  did  not  fail  to  fulfil  the  promise  he  had 
^^^e  of  patronage^  and  sereral  of  his  friends 
^^^d,  in  consequence,  called  at  Clara's 
(^^inting-room;  but  in  every  case  it  happened 
^^^  like  the  fools  in  the  Tillage-church,  who, 
^I^oi^h  "  they  went  to  scoff,  remained  to 
^^ly,"  they  seized  with  avidity  the  idea  of 
^^^tting  to  the  beautiful  young  artist;  yet  no 
^<>)ner  were  they  in  her  presence  than,  with- 
it  a  single  exception,  they  were  awed  into 
most  perfect  respect  before  they  had 
to  look  or  to  utter  the  slightest  imper- 
nence.  Thus  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tions  of  amusement,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
^^Bted  at  that  they  never  returned  to  her 
*^<»8e  ;  and  thus  these  repeated  disappoint- 
^^^«Dt8,  concerning  the  real  cause  of  which 
was  totally  unconscious,  seemed  to  be  so 
J  proofs  of  her  inability  to  produce  such 
Pictures  as  would  obtain  success  in  her  pro- 

There  was,  however,  one,  a  friend  of  Sir 
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Frederick's,  who  like  the  others  called :  l»ut 
the  momeDt  he  saw  Clara,  resolved  not  to 
allude  to  the  person  who  had  recommended 
him  to  do  so,  feeling  as  if  it  were  an  insult 
to  her  to  do  so.     This  gentleman,  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby,  not  onlj  talked  of  being  painted* 
but  really  sat  to  her,  and  returned  again  and 
again,  astonished,  fascinated,  and  filled  vith 
a  degree  of  admiration  for  her  which  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  to  himself;  but  it 
>vas  in  vain  that  he  tried  every  means  to 
advance  further  in  her  acquaintance:  h& 
reserve  was  so  natural,  so   quiet,   and  so 
determined,  that,  when  the  picture  was,  after 
many  visits,  completed,  he  knew  as  httle  of 
her  position,  and  of  her  relations  with  tlv 
world,  as  when  it  began.     Her  uuconscioi 
influence  produced  an  impression  upon  h 
as  of  a  being  belonging  to  a  higher  and  pr 
atmosphere  which  he  never  forgot.    In  ? 
of  her  resolute  avoidance  of  any  appi 
to  a  further  intimacy,  he  determined  to 
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^oout  a  meeting  between  her  and  his  sister, 
tlxe  fact  of  Sir  Frederick's  being  the  medium 
tliiotigh  whom  he  had  become  acquainted 
^^'itli  her  having  faded  entirely  from  his 
'■recollection. 

In  furtherance  of  this  object  he  began  to 

*^ve  a  great  desire  that  a  picture  should 

*^  painted  of  an  old  invalid  uncle,  who  lived 

'^ith  them  in  Yorkshire.     It  was  impossible 

that  old  Sir  Ralph  Willoughby  could  go  to 

•I-«ondon,  and  it  was  very  difficidt  to  manage 

*^'8  temper  so  as  to  induce  him  to  undergo 

^te  ordeal  of  sitting  at  all,  and  scarcely  to 

"®  expected  that  any  of  the  great  artists  of 

**^o  day  would  give  up  their  time  or  tolerate 

*^^    caprices  and  delays   (at  least  so  Mr. 

^^illoughby  assured  his  sister) ;  and  at  last 

*^^    contrived  it  so,  that  Miss  Willoughby 

"^^XDte  to  Mrs.  Merton,  and  proposed  her 

Paying  them  a  professional  visit. 

**  How  am  I  to  answer  this  V  said  Clara, 
die  gave  the  letter  to  Leonora. 
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^  Of  course  refuse  to  go,*  said  Leonon. 

^  But  is  it  not  veiy  weak  in  me  to  rdm 
an  opening  which  maj  lead  to  other  idTas- 
tageous  results,  and  it  cannot  do  me  uj 
harm  to  go  1  Other  artists  do  it :  iriif 
should  not  I V 

^Yes;  but  other  artists  are  not  liable 
to  the  annoyances  which  might  be&l 
you." 

"  Neither  are  they  proof  as  I  am  agaiist 
all  small  vexations.  After  what  I  haie  tit 
in  my  life,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make 
me  unhappy  at  any  vexation  which  might 
come,  in  the  form  of  slights  or  shortcominga 
in  respect/' 

*'  Oh,  it  is  not  anything  of  that  sort  I  an 
afraid  of;  for,  in  the  first  place,  no  one 
could  fail  in  respectful  behaviour  to  you  aa 
a  lady ;  but  I  am  afraid  of  some  wone 
annoyance." 

••  And  yet,"  said  Clara,  "  if  I  am  to  con- 
tinae  my  profession  at  all,  I  ought  to  do  so 
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^th  courage;  therefore  I  wiD  write  and 
^Q^t  the  inyitation/' 

A  carriage  was  in  waiting  for  Clara 
^hm  the  stage-coach  stopped  at  the  end 
^  lier  long  journej,  and  in  half  an  hour 
ODTejed  her  through  a  handsome  park 
n&idst  broad-spreading  trees,  to  the  entrance 
f  Biomlej  HalL  Perfectly  free  as  she  was 
^)m  any  anxiety  as  to  the  treatment  she 
ras  likely  to  meet  with,  yet,  when  ushered 
El,  ifter  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  to  a 
itiiliantly -lighted  room,  amidst  strange 
ices,  her  courage  faltered  for  a  moment, 
nd  it  required  all  Mr.  Willoughb/s  polite, 
nd  even  kind  introduction  to  his  sister  to 
^e  off  a  little  from  the  desolate  feeling 
^iich  was  beginning  to  creep  over  her. 
r«  then  led  her  to  old  Sir  Ralph.  The  old 
^,  who  had  been  dragged  into  the  matter 
S*bst  his  will,  was  predisposed  to  feel 
Jicivilly  to  her ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  eye 
^  on  her  sweet,  gentle  face,  than  he  in- 
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Bistcd  ou  being  helped  out  of  bis  cliuT  to 
hand  her  to  the  tea-table,  where  lie  loaded 
her  with  civilities  and  attentiooB. 

Next  morning  the  picture  was  pnt  in 
process  of  commencement.  Clara  was  quiet 
and  compoHcd,  aud  seemed  regardless  alike 
of  Mr.  Willoughby'g  anxious  atlentioni, 
and  of  his  sister's  somewhat  odd  scrtt' 
tiuy.  As  to  old  Sir  Ralph,  he  was  » 
charmed,  bo  delighted  with  the  geutle  mi 
respectful  attention  which  Clara  paid  liiiD, 
trying  to  make  eyerything  easy  and  [J»- 
sant,  chatting  so  agrcciilily  with  him,  »wJ 
listening  so  patiently  to  his  long  storiffl 
aud  grumbling  that  the  time  passed  a«y 
quite  cbariniugly  to  the  old  man;  and  In 
insisted  upon  it,  that  Mrs.  Jlerton  was  tk 
most  delightful  woman  he  bad  ever  seen. 

Several  dajs  passed  away  not  luiplw- 
santly  to  Clara ;  she  enjoyed  the  delicioa 
air  and  noble  park  scenery,  and  was  m^ug 
rapid  adrances  not  merely  in  Miss  Tw. 


left  tlie  party,  iancyiii'Z  that  liis  pro- 
u  the  paiiitiug-rooin  was  essential  to 
is  uncle  in  good  humour,  was  obliged 
)at  on  some  shooting  expedition ;  the 
the  party  were  as  usual  busied  about 
icture,  when  some  morning  yisitors 
nnounced,  and  nothing  would  satisfy 
Iph  but  their  being  brought  into  the 
ig-room.  They  came,  talking  along, 
h  the  various  ante-rooms  and  pas- 
md  voices  smote  on  Clara's  ear  which 
the  colour  back  to  her  heart ;  for  in 
idst  of  the  gay  party  who  entered 
[rs.  Dalton  and  Sir  Frederick  Buckton. 
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it  V  she  continaed,  looking  at  Gkra  tlooo^ 
her  eje-glasses.  Then,  irithoat  waiting  fif 
an  J  answer^  she  abraptlj  talked  to  Sir  Balpk 
of  something  else ;  but  although  she  pniaed 
his  sheep  and  talked  of  his  &rm,the«U 
man's  whole  eneigies  were  oocapied  in  ti^ 
ing  to  get  up  to  offer  Clara  his  own  duo: 
At  last  he  said,  holding  out  his  hud 
to  her»  ^^Come  here,  mj  dear  kdj^ 
come  aud  sit  down  by  me ;  I  won't  hm 
jou  stand."  Clara  obeyed ;  but  in  order  (o 
do  so,  was  obliged  to  pass  Mrs.  DalM 
who,  with  a  look  of  frigid  and  solenm  lirtoe^ 
carefully  drew  in  her  dress  lest  Clan 
should  brush  against  it ;  while  she,  on  her 
part,  was  embarrassed  with  a  bewilderiif 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
proper  for  her  to  bow,  or  seem  to  recogniie 
Mrs.  Dalton.  At  this  moment  Sir  Fr^ 
derick,  who  had  never  taken  his  eye  off  hff 
since  he  came  into  the  room,  stepped  fo^ 
ward  and  seizing  her  hand,  after  flourisliiBg 
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I  other  in  the  air  as  ^e  see  performed  by 
f  old  gentlemen  on  the  stage,  inflicting  a 
lent  shake  on  it— <;ried,  "  Well,  how  de 
' — Kow  goes  the  world  with  you,  my 
r  gal,  since  I  saw  you  last  1 — I  thought 
looghby  wouldn't  let  the  matter  drop 
n  once  he  had  seen  you.  Oh,  he's  a 
ling  dog ;  isn't  he — eh  ?  Capital  pic- 
you  made  of  him  tho'— capital  I" 
[iss  Willoughby  looked  coldly  astonished. 
.  Dalton's  face  retained  the  same  frigid 
tity  as,  rising  from  her  seat,  she  re- 
ited  Miss  Willoughby  to  walk  into  ano- 
room  with  her. 

laia,  after  disengaging  herself  from  her 
lentor,  resumed  her  place  before  her 
upe,  and  occupied  herself  with  it  while 
Sir  Ralph  was  dragged  into  conversa- 
with  his  lady  visitor,  and  Sir  Frederick 
1  behind  his  chair,  with  his  glass  iu  his 
staring  without  ceasing  at  the  artist. 
Tisit  was  a  short  one ;  but  when  they 
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were  all  gone,  a  change  had  come  over  t  ^^^ 
whole  scene. 

Sir  Ralph  had  been  led  out  to  take  h-  ^ 
morning  airing,  and  Clara  was  lefb  alon 
She  heard  Mr.  Willoiighby  return,  but 
one  came  back  to  the  room  where  she 
except,  in  a  short  time,  a  servant,  wl^^-^ 
brought  her  in  a  tray  with  luncheon,  au — ^ 
afterwards  a  note  from  Mr.  Willoughby. 

No   longer  in   Clara's    actual  presenc^^^ 
pressed  by  the  alarmed,  indignant  iMuiric:^*^ 
of    his   sister,   he    lost   confidence  in  tb::^* 
truth  of  liis   instinctive   convictions.    IlC:^^ 
malice  of  Mrs.  Dalton,  and  the  impudei^ot 
jics   implied   by   Sir    Frederick's    mann^^JJ 
gained  the  ascendency  ;  and  as  the  safe'^ 
course  Mr.  AVillouo^hby,   though  not  withoxi* 
extreme  pain,  consented  to  inflict  the  insii/^ 
wliich  his  sister  required,  and  he  wrote,  tha* 
"  an    unforeseen    and   most    painful  event 
compelled  him  to  beg  her  to  make  use  of  the 
carriage,  which  should  be  at  her  disposal 
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er  it  was  most  conyenient  for  her  to 
to  Doncaster  on  her  way  back  to 

note,  though  perfectly  polite,  was  in- 
understood  by  Olara,  and  "  The  car- 
had  not  five  minutes  to  wait, 
thus  in  no  long  period  a  cloud  was 
round  Clara's  fame,  and  the  result 
levitable — ^her  profession  was  de- 
L 

lora  perceived  and  understood  the 
ty  of  this  occurrence  long  before  Dr. 
1  would  believe  that  an  injurious  sus- 
could  be  harboured  against  a  being 
he  knew  to  be  so  pure  and  noble  as 
Leonora  not  only  saw  the  fact  now 
occurred.  She  had  always  been  pre- 
for  it ;  because  she  knew  that,  in  a 
ke  Clara's,  the  world  always  hunts 
the  victim,  no  matter  how  pure  and 

re  was  but  one  consoling  point   in 

HI.  E 
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"tn-^  E  "WIS  t  Mr.  bwwb,  *to  giw  • 
UOTSK.  jnc  vii^  Mfeatf  caOed  &c  tk  jW- 
an  jc  1^  aa»«f  tW  exkilatiaK — ■aoAff 
vac  £  v»  a  Mr.  T^o^soa.  Bat  on  » 
4e;»aiiiL  au  aie  aae  pdson  enr  baxV*' 
jnr-dLsaor  tm^a  ytar,  nor  did  uj  I** 
^iititcr  <v£r  «Tw  to  eiptes  his  wtfifWti* 

-TT^  ijr   f  «nR SO    tkii   eTC«  tlllB  lOtf" 

;«c»vi  iOKeK  was  ■m>gcd  as  anatinfai^ 
Hk*^  jtxd  cTBufiT  as  coakl  -vtjl  be. 

Su  ujvctirtoct  liiis  wlHde  peiiod  tbtf* 
vt'K  i:c  Clin  faocrs  spent  in  the  pure  &fiT^ 
Bcsi  cc  ibe  ik^  and  po^cal  put  d  ^^ 
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>rt-4KmrB  in  ^hich  the  present  time  was 

tt  nothing  to  her — ^in  which  she  lired  as  the 
hmble  and  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  all 
tiiat  is  diyine  in  that  noble  art. 

Clara  was  destined  to  drink  of  happiness 
^  fixnn  the  highest  and  purest  source-^ 
iH  tbe  world  she  truly  met  with  tribulation, 
H  thanks  to  the  friends  so  mercifully  given 
to  her,  she  was  of  good  courage,  and  over- 
CNQe  the  world. 

It  was  not  till  a  long  and  fair  trial  had 
keen  given  to  her  profession — nor  till  Clara's 
two  best  friends  had  consulted  together 
KQost  anxiously  on  the  subject,  that,  one  day, 
when  a  new  disappointment  had  occurred 
which  had  depressed  her  very  severely.  Dr. 
Werton  said,  somewhat  abruptly, — 

"You  have  never  succeeded  much,  my 
Sftur  Clara,  in  miniature  painting.^' 

"  Then  you  think  that  I  have  failed,  after 
^*  she  replied,  dejectedly. 

*  Failed,  as  yet,  to  get  a  counexion,  cer- 

E  2 
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tainly :  though,  in  time,  you  would  perhaps 
have  succeeded  even  in  that :  but  I  do  not 
advise  you  to  wait  to  make  any  further 
effort.  I  am  going  to  propose  a  plan  to  you 
which  I  have  much  at  hearty  and  which 
Leonora  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  very 
desirable.  It  is  that  you  should  take  a  cot- 
tage in  the  outskirts  of  London,  which  you 
can  get  at  less  expense  than  this  house. 
Leonora  will  share  it  with  you,  as  she  has 
done  hitherto ;  and  I  have  plenty  of  work 
in  view  for  you — all  bespoke ;  and  what  do 
you  think  it  is  T 

"  I  cannot  imagine.'* 

"  What  do  you  think  of  illustrations  for 
books  ?  If  you  like  to  undertake  the  work, 
I  have  engaged  it  for  you  of  a  publisher, 
who  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  It  will  be  capital,''  said  Clara,  her  pale 
cheek  glowing  with  pleasure. 

"  It  will  not  be  quite  so  pleasant  though, 
as  you  imagine :  for  you  will  never  see  your 
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^^^autifiil  designs  engraved  as  you  draw 
them.  The  engravers  will  improve  them : 
**^t  is  their  word  for  depriving  them  of 
^heir  peculiar  grace  and  beauty.  This  mis- 
forhme,  however,  you  must  make  up  your 
^>^d  to  bear;  and  as  your  name  will  not  be 
put  to  these  works,  and  the  drawings  them- 
^Tes  will  remain  your  own,  you  must  not 
^ow  this  annoyance  to  disturb  your  sleep." 

*  At  all  events  it  will  not  be  such  plea- 
^^t  work  as  we  have  been  doing,"  said 
^rtha ;  for  I  suppose  they  will  choose  what 
objects  they  please ;  but  still  it  will  be  very 
'Agreeable/' 

**It  will  indeed  be  agreeable/'  replied 
^araj  "  if  I  can  but  do  it ;  and  you  may 
^  assured  I  will  do  my  best ;  if  it  be  only,'' 
^iitinued  she,  turning  to  Dr.  Weston,  with 
^  smile  on  her  countenance,  which  gladdened 
*^  heart,  "  to  maintain  your  reputation  for 
Sood  taste  with  your  friend.^' 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  you  all  away 
^m  London,"  said  Dr.  Weston, 
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-Kak  von  gM  On  I  shaU  be  to  lean 
if  IHibUhii.'  repiied  Cbra;  "oaly^^ 
W  i4  h»  gmk  s  di^anoe  from  joo.  dor 

"Bj  no  raeaBK.    Too  msi  not  SitUt 
jovnelf  tUK  tint  hope.     You  sre  noiU 
gBk  lid  of  me — do  Dot  imagine  iL    1  ^ 
muMge  to  be  vitli  ;oa  more  than  I  Im^ 
eTcr  been  ;  for  joa  most  knov  I  Iutc  gnt 
pUn&  in  prospect     I  un  engaged  aJxnt  l 
vork  wbicb  Leonora  13  beiping  me  vitb,  ui 
I  sbftU  get  TOO,  and  Bertha  too,  to  gire  W 
jroitr  BssisUnce  ;  eo  that  I  lookfomrdtt 
great  results  from  oar  new  home  ;  and  last 
but  not  least,  I  want  to  take  our  Bcnha  onl 
of  this  unbealtlij  city,  and  see  her  at  woA 
in  a  garden  instead  of  shut  up  in  a  Loudon 
room." 

Dr.  Weston  had  told  neither  Clara  noc 
Leonora  that  he  had  for  some  time  idi 
serious  alarm  about  Bertha's  healtL  She 
had  neTer  been  a  robust  diild ;  the  acute- 
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^^  and  actiyitj  of  her  mind  were  always 

^  great  for  her  delicate  frame ;  but  since 

^  time  when  her  mother's  grief  was  dis- 

^^*ed  to  her,  there  was,  at  least  to  the  eye 

^  the  physician,  a  visible  change  in  her 

physical  power.     Mentally,  she  was  more 

^^cited  than  ever,  more  in  a  state  of  preter- 

^^^ktoral  exaltation ;  but  this  was  maintained 

^t  a  cost  of  bodily  strength  which  by  no 

**ieaii8  favoured  the  growth  of  her  frame  into 

*hat  of  a  healthy  woman.      Dr.   Weston 

loDg^  to  see  her  occupied  with  a  child's 

plettores  and  interests,  and  he  would  not 

^  them  rest  until  a  new  house  was  found 

fothon  such  as  he  desired 


1'^ 


CHAPTER  III. 


"  In  tbe  midw&y  of  this  our  mort 
I  foand  me  in  a  gloomy  wood  a 
Gone  from  the  path  direct  j  and 
It  were  uo  easj  task,  how  sara^ 
That  forest,  bow  mouslioaj,  an 

growth. 
Which  to  remember  only,  my  d 
a  bittemesa,  not  far  & 


"  A'  dreary  sea  now  floats  betwee 


Meanwhile  the  inmates  < 
ford's  stately  home  continaed  t 
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^i'^cs,  nothing  unusual  appeared  on  the  sur- 

"^5a.oc.     The  state,  the  pomp,  the  unbending 

X^'xx>prieties,  the  solemn  gaieties,   all  bore 

"tlieir  accustomed  part  in  the  family  pro- 


Liadj  Ashford  herself,  whose  movements 
duly  observed  and  recorded  in  the 
^^OTirt  intelligence  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
*^Trounded  by  every  advantage  and  luxury 
^luch  rank,  wealth,  and  beauty  can  give, 
t^el^  her  place,  admired  and  envied  in  the 
'^^Ofit  brilliant  circle  of  the  most  magnificent 
^^^Hsiety  in  the  world. 

Her  humble  foster-sister,  the  only  being 

*^    the  world  who  loved  her,  alone  knew 

"^^at  Lady  Ashford's  heart  was  the  abode 

w    anguish;   alone  knew  how  severe  the 

^ort  was  which  enabled  the  unhappy  lady 

^  control  herself,  so  as  to  appear  in  her 

*^*oily  circle  and  the  world,  without  an 

^^tornal  trace  of  her  inward  woe.     And 

^  ligid  was  Lady  Ashford's  notion  of  what 
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was  due  to  herself, — so  habitnal  was  hzzzimef 
eonsideration  for  Lord  Ashford,  that  ^^amhe 
kept  gaard  OTer  her  secret  as  watdifcHLSJ/ 
as  if  her  own  life  had  depended  on 
preservation. 

But  this  concealed  anguish,  which 
force  with  time,  could  not  exist  wiiluo'** 
either  destroying  her,  or  forcing  for  ita^sH 
some  outlet. 

From  confiding  afiection  no  help  ^»*^     ^ 
be  derived,  for  even  had  her  natural 
sition  permitted  her  to  be  unreserved  i^^**^ 
any  one,  she  did  not  possess  a  siugle  fri^^^^ 
Her  parents  were  dead ;   her  sister,   i^^^" 
Dalton,  and  her  brother,  were  persons 
whom,  of  all  others,  she  was  most  anxL* 
to  conceal  her  grief.     Mrs.  Grey,  ind^^^ 
might  have  been  a  true  and  effectual  cc^ 
forter ;  but  if  the  thought  of  her  ever 
gested  itself  to  Lady  Ashford,  it  was 
jected.     Often,  on  the  brink  of  feeling' 
sisters  love   for    that  gentle    and   nobi^ 
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^ded  wcmian,  some  prejudice  constantlj 
le  in  as  a  bar  to  her  doing  so,  and 
istanoe's  frequentlj  proffered  kindness 
I  unaccepted ;  but  now  a  canse  for  posi- 
'  dislike  had  arisen,  which  soon  amounted, 
ber  pent  up  heart,  to  a  sort  of  hatred. 
B  was  the  strong  likeness  between  Bertha 
her  sister*in-law,  a  resemblance  which 
ned  to  press  on  her  excited  brain  more 
dij  and  painfullj  ererj  time  her  eye 
oa  her. 

f  orrison,  then,  her  foster-sister  and  wait- 
-maid,  was  the  onlj  witness  of  those 
I  hours  of  wretchedness  which  were 
Bed  in  her  private  rooms ;  but  even  this 
etator  of  her  grief  was  not  the  confidante 
its  cause,  but  onlj  a  silent  and  deeply 
apathizing  witness  of  its  effects;  never 
ardiDg  a  question,  or  forming  a  conjeo- 
e,  beyond  the  conclusion  that  her  beloved 
J  was  cast  away  among  strangers,  where 
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Ler  happiness  vma  wrecked,  as,  indM^V 
couM  not  fail  to  be. 

Convinced    that    her    mistress's  < 
happiness  was  gone  for  ever,  the  dewt 
formed  by  tiiis  faithful  friend  was  to  becoM 
the  humble  instrument  of  rescuing  her  mbI    ' 
from  the  peril  in  whicli  companionship  irith 
Lord  Ashford's  family  placed  it. 

Working  constantly  and  skilfully  on  ber 
lady's  mind,  by  fear  and  hope,  hot  prino- 
pally  by  fear,  the  end  she  so  ardenflj 
prayed  for  wa^  at  length  accomplished,  ud 
she  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  snfiw 
to  accompany  her  to  the  place  where  tk», 
in  her  sincere  behef,  help  and  salrsticat 
were  to  be  found.  This  was  a  gloooj 
chapel.  Here,  amidst  mystical  and  W^ 
rible  denunciatious,  poured  forth  with  ferw 
eloquence,  the  wretched,  the  penitent,  tsb 
taught  to  lay  down  on  a  dark  altar  the 
sacrifices  of  a  broken  and  contrite  hart- 
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I  the  presence  of  that  great  and  terrible 
idge,  whom  she  heard  described  as  riding 
i  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm,  armed 
ilh  a  two-edged  sword,  to  smite  and  de* 
loy  the  wicked,  Ladj  Ashford  forgot  her 
vn  personal  sorrows,  her  mind  became 
rostrated  in  abject  fear,  and  it  was  not 
>Qg  before  some  consequences  of  this  state 
^  feeling  became  apparent  in  the  family 
rde.  The  usual  eflfect  of  gloomy,  religious 
Bws  is  to  shut  out  the  pleasures  and 
ausements  of  life,  and  the  withdrawal 
)m  the  routine  of  daily  gaieties  was  now 
B  great  object  which  Lady  Ashford  kept 
Tiew,  and  the  only  one  which  she  seemed 
pable  of  pursuing  with  steadiness  and 
solution. 

At  first,  she  was  apprehensive  of  rousing 
^don  in  Lord  Ashford.  She,  therefore, 
oke  away  carefully,  and  by  degrees,  from 
f  usual  engagements.  She  continued  to 
cept  invitations;  but  always  at  the  last 


f. 
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moment  pleading  Gome  excuse,  ehe  failed  U 
fiiliil  them,  and  remained  shut  up  in  bet 
own  apartment.  At  last,  she  gmediw 
lutiou  to  decline  them  altogether. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  anaoyuCB 
■which  all  this  garc  to  Lord  Afibford.  It 
was,  howerer,  bo  constantly  repeated  tH 
at  last,  rather  than  expose  himself  to  (li> 
mortification  of  hearing  questions  and  re- 
marks put  to  him,  to  which  he  could  gin 
no  satisfactory  reply,  or  incur  the  discwtt 
of  visiting  without  hia  wife,  he  also  decUul 
all  inritationa.  Still  the  dinner-parties  it 
home  continued^  but  almost  always  atxnt 
an  hour  before  the  guests  arriTed,  Monis* 
was  sent  to  say  that  her  ladyship  was  indii' 
posed,  and  begged  to  be  excused  fi» 
going  down  stairs.  Then  Mrs.  Crrcj  «• 
requested,  if  her  health  permitted,  to  tito 
the  lady's  place,  or,  failing  her.  Lord  A** 
ford  himself  was  left  to  do  the  hoW" 
alone. 
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^at  this  state  of  the  familj  necessarilj 
-feoBened  the  agreeaUeness  of  their  circle, 
^^i^d  the  world  at  length  became  aware  that 
l^otb  Lord  and  Ladj  Ashford  had  entirely 
SiTen  up  society.  Whenever,  in  the  cote- 
'^es  connected  with  the  familj,  this  melan- 
^siioly  fact  was  adverted  to,  Mrs.  Dalton 
^^d  Sir  Frederick  Bnckton  shrugged  their 
^^nlders,  but  said  nothing* 

Whatever  disturbance  to  his  arrange- 
^■leiits,   or  his   temper,   this  change  occa- 

_   m 

^oned  to  Lord  Ashford,  he  made  no  remark 
^  expostulation,  nor  permitted  a  word  to 
**^  spoken  before  him  on  the  subject.  But, 
^  the  astonishment  of  Constance,  he  de- 
^<>ted  himself  to  the  task  of  endeavouring  to 
®*diven  the  long,  dull  evenings  by  reading 
•'o^d,  when  his  eflForts  to  promote  an  agree- 
able conversation,  as  too  often  happened, 
^Hed.  She  saw  her  selfish  brother  actually 
■^^ur  to  remove  the  gloom  and  sorrow  that 
^dently   oppressed   his    wife, — a    sorrow 
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vhich  was  changed  to  undisguised  bitter- 
ness, whenever  Constance  made  any  effort 
to  alleTiate  it;  so  that  she  had  resol?ed,— 
and  of  late  had  strictly  adhered  to  b^ 
determination, — not  to  interfere  in  any 
manner  till  a  more  auspicious  time  migbt 
come.  Meantime,  Ladj  Ashford  would  sit 
in  some  darkened  comer,  while  Lord  Ash- 
ford read  from  Milton,  or  Shakespeare,  or 
others  of  the  English  Classics;  and  more  than 
once,  in  the  midst  of  his  readings,  Constance 
was  startled  and  shocked  by  hearing  a  low 
moan  of  anguish  from  the  unhappy  ladji 
while  her  hands  were  clasped  together,  and 
through  her  closed  eyelids  the  balls  veie 
seen  strained  upwards,  as  if  in  a  paroxysm 
of  agony. 

Constance  had  been  aware  for  some  time 
that  Lady  Ashford  had  adopted  opinions  of 
a  gloomy  character,  and  would  gladly  bate 
endeavoured  to  open  to  her  more  enlightened 
views;   but  when  she  made  the  slightest 
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ppioach  to  any  attempt  of  this  kind,  she 
as  usuallj  coldly,  and  sometimes  indig- 
andy,  repulsed.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
fer,  she  was  the  accidental  witness  of  a 
i^e,  which  led  her  to  suppose ,  that  there 
^  some  other  cause  than  she  had  hitherto 
nagined  for  this  deplorable  despondency. 
One  eyening,  she  happened  to  have  lain 
t>wn  on  a  sofa,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
I  a  recess  of  the  drawing-room,  when  Lady 
Bhford  came  into  the  room,  evidently  suf- 
ring  under  a  passion  of  grief,  moaning,  and 
ringing  her  hands,  with  all  the  outward 
^monstrations  of  the  feeling  of  despair, 
oustance  was  starting  up  to  go  to  her, 
hen  she  saw  Lord  Ashford  advancing 
bwly  forward  from  an  adjoining  room, 
^he  thought  occurred  to  her  that  these  two 
iisunited,  united  ones  might  at  last  open 
heir  hearts  to  each  other,  and  that  perhaps 
he  time  was  come  when  all  their  grief 
rould  be  changed  into  love  and  joy.     That 

YOL.  III.  p 
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sbe  might  be  do  obstacle  to  bo  happr  a 
consummation,  abe  made  a  quiet  effort  to 
get,  unpereeived,  out  of  the  room ;  but  she 
found  that  tbis  was  impossible,  and  that 
tbe  onlj  cbance  of  coatinuiDg  unperceiTed 
Toa  tbat  sbe  should  remain  vliere  sbe 
vas. 

Lord  Ashford  came  forward,  bis  whole 
face  full  of  kind  and  most  earnest  sym- 
pathy ;  but  the  instant  Lady  Ashford  saw 
him,  she  started  up,  and  began  to  talk  in  a 
quick,  sharp,  cheerful  voice, — now  so  un- 
Qsual  to  her,  that  It  sounded  most  unnatunl 
and  painful. 

Lord  Ashford  seemed  determined  not  to 
be  so  repulsed,  and,  by  words,  looks,  and 
actions,  tried  to  convince  her  tbat  he  had 
seen,  and  that  he  sympathized  in  her  grief; 
but,  to  Constance's  surprise,  and  eyen  indig- 
nation, she  turned  hastily  from  him,  tlirc* 
open  the  piano,  and  played  on  it  a  louA 
harsh,  rattling,  piece  of  music. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

^^  always  morning  somewhere  in  the  world." 

R.  H.  HORNE. 


summer  sun  beamed  oyer  the  yener- 
^  gray  walls  of  Ashford  Castle,  throwing 
^  deep  shadows  its  angles  and  turrets, 
^*^V  ^th  age  and  half  oyergrown  with  iyj. 
'^'l  around  lay  the  noble  park,  its  quiet 
^^^^^  slopes,  its  stately  ayenues  and  spread- 
^§  trees.  The  deer  reposed  in  the  shade, 
^^  swans  glided  on  the  waters. 

p  2 
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A  Bolitary  rider,  followed  by  &  gncm, 
slowlj  approached  the  entrance.  It  nt 
Lord  Ashford.  He  sat  on  his  horse  ^ 
lesslj,  and  seemed  to  observe  nothing  <i 
all  the  beauty  that  vas  around  him.  Hs 
ttirucd  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but  looUl 
aa  if  his  mind  were  pre-occapied  »ith  pint- 
ful  thoughts  ;  once  only  he  raised  his  Ini 
and  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  vindova  thib 
extended  along  one  wing  of  the  building  tfl 
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I  at  the  dark  roof  of  branches,  and  they 
emed  to  him  to  end  in  long  wizard  fingers 
inting  downwards  with  gloomj  meaning, 
B  looked  at  the  ground;  it  was  strewn 
th  the  withered  relics  of  former  summers, 
<3  spoke  to  him  of  decay  and  death.  He 
rned  away  and  opened  the  door  in  the 
Ul  that  led  into  the  garden, 
^e  deep  shade  outside  increased  the 
%ct  of  the  brightness  that  instantly  flashed 
>€n  him.  Here  were  beds  of  flowers  of 
^erjr  splendid  colour,  rich  odours,  bees 
Umming  over  their  labours,  butterflies  bask- 
)g  in  the    light,  exotic    plants   ranged  in 

raceful  order.  Presently  a  sound  rose 
bove  the  humming  and  buzzing  of  the  in- 
jcts,  that  seemed,  like  them,  in  perfect 
irmony  with  the  scene ;  it  was  the  clear, 
yous  voice  of  a  child  singing  some  merry 
mg  without  words,  and  accompanied  by 
16  noise  of  a  wheelbarrow  coming  rapidly 
ong  a  gravel-walk.     Directly  afterwards, 
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Matilda  tamed  a  corner  at  some  little 
tanoe,    driring    yigoroaslj  before  her 
barrow*  laden  with  grayel,  the  spade 
ing   up   in    the    middle    in    workmanlikiBt 
fashion.    She  saw  her  father  instantly, 
as  instantly  leaving  her  toob  behind  her^ 
came  bounding  towards  him,  her  arms 
out  to  clasp  him  long  before  she  readi 
him,  her  bright  face  beaming  with  j 
She  was  in  his  arms  in  a  moment,  bmrrrf. 
ing  her   hands   in   his  hair,  coyering  JKm 
forehead  with  kisses,  laughing,  talking     aO 
at  once ;  while  he,  the   lines  on   his  fSaoe 
smoothed   away,   the  gloomy   thoughts     all 
vanished,  was   laughing   too,    asking  wl^at 
right  she  had  to   carry  off  the  garden^^* 
gravel,   and  such   playful   talL    Now     ^ 
must  turn  into  a  grass- walk  with  her,  3^ 
be  very  much  surprised  to  find  Aunt  Co' 
stance   sitting   on   a  garden-seat  readiim/ 
and  now  he  must  sit  down  too,  and  Matil^' 
must  place   herself  between  them,  a  ha- 
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dd  hj  each,  and  must  tell  him  how  much 
)tter  Aunt  Constance  is,  and  that  she 
eans  to  come  and  sit  there  ererj  fine 
jf  and  that  thej  have  done  the  lessons 
ere  to-daj.  Then  he  most  go  and  look 
Matilda's  garden,  and  the  new  improve- 
snts  in  it,  and  the  serpentine  walk  that 
tailes  laid  out  for  her  before  he  went, 
d  that  she  was  now  engaged  in  grarel- 
^.  And  now  he  proposes  to  take  her 
Walk,  which  is  a  great  joy  to  her,  so 
le  runs  off  to  ask  her  aunt  about  it. — 
*  Do  you  really  like  me  to  go  and  leare 
m.  Aunt  Constance,  dear  V 
"  I  do  indeed,  my  child,  like  you  to  go 
ith  him,  and  I  shall  order  the  poney-chair 
id  take  a  drive,  and  shall,  perhaps,  meet 
u  in  the  walks/' 

The  little  girl  then  runs  back  to  her  gar- 
n,  and  gathers  all  the  flowers  she  can  find ; 
By  are  not  very  many,  for  the  frequent 
provements  are  not  farourable  to  their 
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arriving  at  perfection  ;  but  she  makes  up  a 
very  prettj  bouquet^  takes  it  to  her  dear 
aunt,  gives  her  several  affectionate  kisses, 
then  takes  her  father's  hand,  and  thej 
set  off. 

Constance  looked  after  them  with  eyes 
moistened  with  love  and  gladness.  She 
saw  that  Matilda  acted  upon  her  father 
with  an  influence  healthy  and  invigorating 
as  her  own  spirit.  Even  now  she  was 
opening  his  eyes  to  sec,  and  his  heart  to 
understand ;  for  nothing  that  was  good  or 
beautiful  escaped  her  eyes,  and  she  would 
not  be  satisfied  until  he  also  saw  and  enjoyed 
with  her.  Each  bright  and  lovely  thing 
they  passed^  she  made  him  observe,  and  so 
they  went  on  till  their  figures  disappeared 
through  the  garden-door. 

Having  emerged  under  the  cedars,  Ma- 
tilda let  go  her  hold  and  began  to  dance 
round  the  ancient  stems,  in  and  out  in  a 
mazy  figure.     She  ''always  danced  there,'' 
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S"0  said.  The  brown  and  withered  foliage 
that  had  suggested  decay  and  death  to  her 
ratlxer's  mind,  to  her  only  presented  an 
elastic  carpet  for  her  active  feet,  and  as  her 
pAiant  and  graceful  figure  bounded  round 
*^^  round,  the  sunlight  glanced  through  the 
Dr^i^Qj^^g  upon  her.  Lord  Ashford  looked 
"P»  and  to  his  eyes  it  no  longer  seemed — 

"  tbe  cedars  spread  tbeir  shade 
'V'ith  arching  wrist  and  long  extended  hands, 
-A.H(1  graveward  fingers  lengthening." 


they  gently  waved  in  the   summer 
^^^d,  they  now  seemed  like  outspread  hands 
»wing  a  blessing  on  the  young  head, 
forgot  himself ;  he  felt  only  a  pure,  un- 
^J'ed  emotion  of  love,  and  a  religious 
J^i  lotion  for  the  true  welfare  of  that  bright 

•"^Xid  so  they  passed  on  together. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"And  tho  earthen  jng  continiu 
the  end  of  it  was  like  tlie  boginning 

" '  Now  may  everybody  see  thai 
nnk,'  tfaonght  the  matcheo.  '  Wb 
have !  what  brilliancyl'  so  aayiog  t 

" '  Perbaps  I,  too,  may  get  cm 
fire-tongs,  and  it  wsa  crowned." 

Hanb  CHBunj 
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'itain  that  the  advantage  of  the  principle 
^  extended  to  her  on  more  occasions  than 
^^-     In  spite  of  the  expostulations  of 
'^'^  Grey,  she  went,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
•he  ball  at  Lady  Buckton's,  which  she  en- 
i^y^d  thoroughly,  without  having  one  mo- 
*^iit  8  disturbance,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
approbation of  any  one  with  whom  she  was 
^nnected.     The  wish  of  her  heart  was  also 
*^^er  completely  gratified,   by  an  event 
^liich  arose  out  of  the  visit.     At  Sir  Fre- 
detick'g  instance  his  Lady  invited  Miss  Grey 
^  accompany  them  to  the  Continent,  an 
^vitation  which,  though  it  might  be  given 
^^th  some  reluctance  by  Lady  Buckton  on 
**iouB  accounts,  was  accepted  by  Ellinor 
^tli  uncontrolled  delight. 

^Crs.  Grey  received  on  the  morrow  the 
*^lligenoe  of  this  invitation,  and  the  fur- 


information  of  its  having  been  accepted, 
^t'li  feelings  of  surprise  and  sorrow  ;  but 
^^  had  no  power  to  prevent  the  accom- 
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pibhmcnt  of  Eliinor's  pnrpose.  The 
seqaeDces,  howcTcr,  were  not  such  as  l&K 
Grej  »pprebende(L  Not  one  of  her  aniiotf 
forebodiDgs  T&s  realized ;  for  though  Elliot 
west  aod  came,  taking  no  pains  to 
any  concealment  of  her  plans  and  mo* 
ments,  yet  so  completely  absorbed  vere  iB 
the  inmates  of  the  house,  by  their  ovn  ptf- 
ticular  feelings,  that  her  absence  was  DeTffl 
even  obserrcd  ;  and  if  Lord  Ashford  knW 
where  she  had  gone,  or  ■with  whom,  he  never 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  it,  nor  asked  » 
question  about  her. 

And  here  we  will  leare  her  to  enjoj  ha* 
self,  visiting  among  several  families  of  1* 
acquaintance,  but  always  making  Sir  Pte- 
dcrick's  house  her  head  quarters,  aatisG^ 
that  her  peace  of  mind,  and  complete  satis- 
faction in  all  the  amusements  which  she » 
thoroughly  entered  into,  woidd  never  be  m 
the  least  interfered  with  by  any  uneMji 
anxious,  or  weak  solicitudes  concerning  ^ 
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d&re  of  the  friends  whom  she  had  left  in 
n^and,  for,  as  she  herself  remarked, — 
Why  should  they  r 

It  iras  about  six  or  seven  years  from  this 
eriod  of  Miss  Grey's  quitting  England, 
lat  we  once  more  turn  to  Clara,  who  no 
oiger  liyes  in  London,  but  is  quietly  settled 
i  the  new  home  to  which  Dr.  Weston  had 
3en  so  anxious  to  remove  her.  She  is  still 
^pied  as  she  used  to  be,  and  we  would 
op  to  tell  of  all  that  these  years  hare  done 
f  her,  of  her  increased  peace  of  mind,  of 
r  grateful  enjoyment  of  those  blessings 
U  within  her  reach,  of  her  gentle  acqui- 
^nce  in  the  disappointments  that  had 
^nded  her  professional  intercourse  with 
^  world,  and  of  her  perfect  resignation 
those  greater  trials  which  she  had  been 
led  upon  to  experience; — ^but  there  is 
loud   ring  at  the  gate,   and   a  visitor 

ushered  into  the  little  studio,  whom 
Xe  has  apparently  touched  with  a  very 
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t  exoefls^  hoveyer,  of  her  pleasure 
tde  calmed,  Ellinor,  always  at  her 
iped  over  all  the  barriers  of  cere- 
Dd  was  at  full  speed,  asking  que»- 
d  telling  her  own  news. 
ad  been  compelled,  she  said,  to 
»  England  bj  the  death  of  Lady 

^poor  dearr'  and  she  had  come 
'  protection  of  a  sister  of  Sir 
s^    Ladj   Someryille;    thej    had 

to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Miss 
p     which  had  taken    place  onlj 

tihat  Clara  said  nothing  Miss 
on  to  inform  her  that  during  all 
^ftrs  she  had  been  awaj,  she  had 
d  any  news  about  the  Ashfords ; 
*^y,  though  she  had  written  often 
^^ys  wrote  such  prosy  letters  and 
'ered  one  of  her  questions  about 

she  should  never  have  known 
'  ^,  but  for  dear  Sir  Frederick, 
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lenient  hand;  for  it  seems  to  hate  added 
nothing  to  the  still  yoathfid  figoie  that 
bounded  sportiyelj  forward,  but  these  few 
years  and  a  great  many  floonoea.   AUhoag^ 
they  had  only  met  onoe  befine,  yet  that 
meeting  had  been  fraught  with  so  mudi 
emotion  to  Olara,  that  she  reoogmied  Mifls 
Ghrey  at  the  first  glance;  and  what  a  change 
those  years  had  wrought  in  her  feelings! 
what  a    difference  between  the   calmness  < 
with  which  she  now  rose  to  receire  herr 
visitor,   and  the  agitation  which  such  an^ 
eyent  would  once  have  caused  her  I     Clai 
was  not,  however,  so  well  schooled  in  philc 
sophy  as  to   be  quite  without  a  slight  pain^^ 
mingled  with  the  surprise  that  called  th^. 
colour  up  to  her  cheek, — surprise  greaflj^ 
heightened  by  the  warmth  of  her  visitor^a^ 
manifestations  of  regard ;  nor  could  she  helyj 
being  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  Miss  Grej^* 
should   sit   holding   her  hand,    or  appeaii-iii 
to  be  so',  delighted    to   see  her.      Aftei::?^ 
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•'^  fijBt  ezcesfl,  howeyer,  of  her  pleasure 
^^  a  little  calmed,  Ellinor,  always  at  her 
^•^  leaped  over  all  the  barriers  of  cere- 
™^J,  and  was  at  full  speed,  asking  ques- 
**^*U,  and  telling  her  own  news. 

^he  had  been  compelled,  she  said,  to 
^^^^m  to  England  by  the  death  of  Lady 
*^ckton,  "poor  dear!"  and  she  had  come 
'^der  the  protection  of  a  sister  of  Sir 
^^^ericVs,  Lady  Somerrille;  they  had 
^^Oe  oyer  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Miss 
^inerville,  which  had  taken  place  only 
^^Bterday. 

Knding  that  Olara  said  nothing.  Miss 
^^ey  went  on  to  inform  her  that  during  all 
^e  long  years  she  had  been  away,  she  had 
•^^^Toely  had  any  news  about  the  Ashfords ; 
^^  Mrs.  Grey,  though  she  had  written  often 
^oogh,  always  wrote  such  prosy  letters  and 
^^Ter  answered  one  of  her  questions  about 
^em,  and  she  should  never  have  known 
^ything  at  all,  but  for  dear  Sir  Frederick, 
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who  always  told  her  all  the  news  on  his 
return  to  Paris  from  his  yarious  joumies  to 
England.  "  I  assure  you,  you  were  not 
forgotten  between  us,"  said  Ellinor;  "he is 
a  great  admirer  of  yours,  rather  more  so 
than  I  quite  like/' 

Clara  did  not  make  the  expected  reply, 
and  Ellinor  continued, — 

'*  I  think  I  told  you  that  Sir  Frederick  is 
a  widower  now — ^but  perhaps  you  may  hear 
some  day  that  he  does  not  always  mean  to 
continue  one." 

A  flush  passed  over  Clara's  cheek,  but  no 
answer  came  from  her  lips,   and  Ellin(»r 
was  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  could  mean.     Had 
it  been  possible  for  her  to  conceive  that 
any  one  could  hear  that  name  with  a  feeling 
of  scorn,  she  would  hare  perceived  that  there 
was  a  curl  on  the  lip  that  looked  like  it ; 
but  Miss  Grey  said  to  herself — 

"  It  is  quite  clear  that  she  hears  of  him 
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i  emotion ;  he  shall  neyer  come  near  her 

can  help  it/' 

n  justice  to  Ellinor's  real  good  nature,  it 

i^t  to  say  that  in  all  the  gossip  which 

passed  between  her  and  Sir  Frederick, 
conyersation  was  carried  on  in  a  different 
it  from  that  which  took  place  when 
L  Dalton  was  one  of  the  speakers, 
nor's  pictures  were  generallj  imagined  in 
dndly  spmt,  and   promulgated,   partly 

the  sake  of  the  exdtement  of  talking, 

still  more  with  a  view  to  realize  the 
lantic  conception  she  had  formed  of  the 
racter  of  some  person  whom  she  had 
hed  with  all  sorts  of  fancied  excellencies, 
the  present  instance,  on  the  first  ill* 
ured  inuendo  thrown  out  by  Sir  Fre- 
ick,  she  enlisted  herself  with  chivalrous 
our  on  the  side  of  Mrs.  Merton,  and 
ended  her  so  earnestly,  attributing  to  her 
h  qualities  as  it  was  pleasing  to  her  ima- 
ation  to  suppose  she  possessed,  that  at 

FOL.  III.  0 
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last  she  felt  persnaded,  not  only  that  Sfel 
Meiton  was  as  csceileDt  as  she  was  attrac- 
tive, bnt    that   she    was   one   of  her  osrn 
dearest  friends.     As  to  what  had  occurred 
when  Lady  Ashford  sat  for  her  picture,  tUk  ■ 
remained  a  mystery  which  she  couU  net  I 
solre,  nor,  in  tlio  attempt  to  soiro  it,  c«aUl  1 
sbe  get  any  real  help  from  Sir  Fredeiid. 
Ho  indeed  pretended  tlie  possession  of  know- 
ledge to  which  she  perceived  he  bad  no  leal 
claim ;    nor  did  the  mannor  in  vhicli  he 
shook  his  head  and  smiled,   nor  the  half 
sentences  he  uttered,  intended  to  make  hv 
believe  that  there  was  a  secret,  and  a  «iy 
important  one,  which  vas  known  to  Iw 
but  which  he  was  determined  to  keep,  in' 
pose  upon  her.     She  clearly  saw  that  Iw 
really  did  not  know  what  had  hspfeoti, 
and  inwardly  resolved  not  to  die  withoit 
making  an  effort  to  discover  the  truth. 

After  the  bustle  of  Miss  Somerville's  ma*" 
riage  was  over,  Elhnor  lost  no  time  in  s**'' 
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ig  oat  in  search  of  Mrs.  Merton,  who, 
e  was  quite  persuaded,  was  the  friend 
lom  she  most  earnestly  longed  to  see  in 
igland.  The  difficulty  she  experienced  in 
iding  the  object  of  her  search,  added  not 
little  to  the  earnestness  of  her  zeal  in  the 
nuit  of  it  Mrs.  Merton  was  not  to  be 
md  in  Deyonshire  Street,  nor  did  the 
esent  occupiers  of  the  house  know  anj- 
ing  of  her.  Miss  Grey  inquired  in  the 
i^ibourhood  at  picture-shops  and  colour- 
ops,  but  in  Tain,  till  at  last  some  one  sug- 
sted  that  her  name  would  probably  be 
ntamed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition, 
\A  there  accordingly  it  was  found.  Ellinor 
lew  quite  well  that  she  could  have  got 
Tectual  help  in  her  search  from  Sir  Frede- 
ck  Buckton ;  but  she  did  not  choose  to 
>ply  to  him,  for  reasons  of  her  own. 

An  awkward  pause  had  occurred  in  the 
Q^ersation  after  Miss  Grey's  last  allusion 

this  Talued  friend,  which  Clara  filled  up 

a  2 


:n"X>r.i-  '.>y  the  bye,  is  ai 
joiirs  ;  and  bctTeen  oura 
vas  ODce  considerablj  smi 
Willongfabj.    Yoa  do  kno' 

"  I  ODce  painted  liis  poi 
TCTT  qnietlj. 

Uus  Grejr  resamed.  " 
the  marriage  vill  be  rery 
bat  people  sar — and  I  cod 
appearance  of  tnitb  in  i\ 
joQDg  man  bas  been  r 
Ladv  Somerrille  vanted  i 
cause  Mr.  WiUoDgbbj  vill 
some  da/,  and  Sir  Fredei 
indeed  laboured  rerj  hard 
but  from  quite  another  mol 
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standing  between  the  Bncktons  and  Ash- 
fordSy  in  the  course  of  which  I  have  also 
been  yictiniized,  perhaps  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Sir  Frederick,  knowing  that  Lord 
Afihford  would  rather  that  his  title  were 
extinguished  for  eyer,  and  all  other  titles  to 
boot,  than  that  any  one  bearing  his  name 
should  be  allied  with  the  hostile  house  of 
Buckton,  made  up  his  mind,  for  the  joke's 
sake,  that  young  Willoughbj  should  many 
Fanny  Somerrille,  and  nobody  else ;  and  as 
he  can  carry  any  point  he  resolves  upon, 
the  marriage  has  taken  place.  Is  it  not  a 
capital  joke  T 

"She  cannot  get  OTer  her  emotion," 
thought  Ellinor  to  herself,  as  she  watched 
Clara's  fixed  eye  and  abstracted  expression. 
Olara  still  remained  silent. 

Miss  Grey  continued,  "  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  make  you  my  confidante.  The  fact 
is — though  it  is  a  profound  secret — I  am 
engaged  to  Sir  Frederick  myself  I     It  will 
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niake  a  great  sensation  in  the  fiunilj  irben^^ 
it  is  announced,  of  course.  What  will  pooK^ 
Lord  Ashford  saj  and  do  V* 

Clara  made  no  replj;   and  Ellinor  ii 
stantlj  supposing  that  this  silence 
from   emotion   at    the    intelligence  wfai^;^ 
announced  the  irrcTocable  disposal  of  S& 
Frederick  Buckton's  heart  and  hand,  out  of 
delicacy  of  feeling  changed  the  subject,  and 
renewed  her  former  one. 

^  Lady  Somerville  will  be  finely  dieated 
if  Lord  Ashford  marries  again,  and  has  a 
son. 

"  Marries  again  !''  cried  Clara.     "  She  is 
not  dead  ;  how  can  he  marry  again  V* 

^Lady  Ashford  is  not  actually  dead, 
certainly ;  but  she  will  not  live  many  months 
— probably  not  many  weeks.  It  is  ascer- 
tained that  ^e  is  labouring  under  a  mortal 
disease.'^ 

"  Good  God !    I  had  never  heard  it." 

"  Few  hare  heard  of  it,  for  she  has  been 


aj  from  him !" 

concealed  it  from  him  as  well  as 
I  others;    indeed,   she   was    more 

to  keep  him  in  ignorance  than  any 


9f 


it  can  this  mean  V 

L  sorelj  know  that  Lord  and  Lady 

lived  wretchedly  together/'^ 
hI  wretchedly  together  1" 
t  wretchedly;   it  is  said  that  his 
it  of  her  was  the  real  cause  of  her 
Uness." 
»nnot  be/'  cried  Clara^  no  longer 

repress  her  emotion.      ^'This  is 


w 


!<•     "I        1 
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Olara  vaa  silent 

"What  could  it  possibly  hira beat t  I 
have  had  the  greatest  cuiioaitj  to  hnv,  W 
liavc  never  been  able  to  lean.  DoteflK 
dear  creature." 

Olara  was  still  silent,  but  looked  pale  ul 
bewildered. 

"  What  did  70U  do  to  dear  Lady  AMoA 
the  day  she  first  sat  to  you  for  her  pictutl 
Did  you  ever  finish  It  ^  I  want  so  foj 
much  to  hear  hov  it  all  ended."  And  it 
seized  Clara's  hand  in  the  energy  of  hs 
i-cqacst ;  but  as  slic  did  ^o,  Cl;tni  foil  back 
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^j  mother  wishes  to  be  alone/'  said 
•**^^^tlia,  and  she  motioned  to  lead  Miss  Grey 
^^t;    of  the  room.    "Will  you  come  down 
stairs  with  me  ?" 

**  What  strange  people  they  are !"  thought 

EtUnor.     "  What  can  it  be  that  took  place 

*iuit  day?    I  nerer  can  rest  till  I  find  it  out/' 

She  was  led  by  Bertha  into  the  drawing- 

Toom ;  and  as  she  sat  down  by  the  open 

window,  she  exclaimed, — 

"What  a  loTely  little  place  this  is!  I 
«*d  no  idea  there  were  such  beautiful  spots 
^  this  part  of  the  world.  What  a  Yery 
sweet  room  I  I  presume  I  am  speaking  to 
^^188  Merton  ?  You  must  excuse  me  for  my 
^deness  in  staring  at  you ;  I  am  perplexed 
^y  the  belief  that  I  have  seen  you  somewhere 
Wore.'' 

**I  believe  you  have  seen  me;  but  it 
^^t  be  eight  years  ago/' 

**  The  resemblance  is  very  extraordinary 
I  know  the  expression  perfectly.     Which 
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of  the  fiuoily  is  it  whom  yoa  are  so  Tery^ 
like ?  Oh!  I  see — ^yes,  it  is  die— 4t  is  Mfb^ 
Greyr 

She  continued  her  earnest  scmtinj 
Bertha's  hce^  repeating : 

''Yes;  it  m  my  little  Mamma ;  only  yoa 
handsomer.  Ton  are  really  beaatifid,  whi 
die  nerer  was.  Now  I  look  at  joa  again^  . 
can  also  perceire  a  likeness  to  a  person  tl^Jil 
it  seems  quite  ridiculous  to  compare  yon 
vith.  Yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about 
it  You  are  certainly  very  much  lite  'Lbe 
most  ill-tempered  man  in  England.  A^re 
Tou  reallr  related  to  Lord  Asbford?" 

*'We  make  no  pretensions  to  any  sta^ 
relationship/'  said  Bertha,  gravely. 

As  this  was  said,  thev  had  reached  *J^ 
garden-gate.  Ellinor  bad  now  no  eica^*^ 
for  remaining,  as  she  was  not,  by  word  ^ 
look,  invited  to  prolong  her  visit ;  yet 
appeared  still  to  have  something  more 
say. 
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'Mj  dear  Miss  Merton/'  she  continued, 
most  intimate  friend,  mj  fia/n/oi^  Sir 
^^^derick  Buckton,  vas  formerly  acquainted 
'^th  your  Mamma.  It  is  most  likely  that 
'^^  'will  again  wish  to  call  on  her  and  yon, 
^^  he  knows  my  great  regard  for  you  both. 
^^  appears  to  me,  however,  that  you  both 
'^Hier  court  retirement;  shall  I  say  that 
yoa  would  rather  not  receire  any  but  your 
*>^€Bt  intimate  friends  at  present?^' 

"Say,  if  you  please,  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  my  mother  to  receive  Sir  Fre- 
derick Buckton." 

Here  was  a  fresh  proof  that  there  was 

®^ine  mysterious    relation    between    these 

"■■'•^itonfi  and  the   Ashford  family.     What 

^^  nature  of  it  might  be  Miss  Grey  could 

^^t  surmise,  though,  as  she  drove  back  to 

^^"^n,  she  exhausted  conjecture  to  arrive  at 

^^Uie  probable  conclusion.      She  earnestly 

^^^ired   to   discuss   the   subject    with    Sir 

*  ^^derick  Buckton ;  but  as  they  wished  to 


si 

hi. 

sec 

the 

the. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Father, 
Restoration  hang  npon  my  lips  !** 

Shakspere. 


On  the  very  morning  of  this  interview 
between  Miss  Grey  and  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Merton,  an  event  took  place  in  the  Ashford 
familyy  which  materially  changed  for  the 
fatore  the  position  and  relation  of  every 
member  of  it. 

Matilda  was  on  the  watch,  as  usual,  to 
join  her  father  in  his  study  as  early  as 


M 


prmrDciUe  ifter  be  bid  receiTa<7  He 
ktsia?  of  ibe  mormng.  It  vms  no  mKXND-  i 
jDOQ  xLinr  for  tbe  contmts  of  those  letters 
to  ocasos  a  rremt  tempomr  ioa&std 
lis  cvdinirr  stale  <^  sfoom  and  mmefsxusL 
Wben  be  reoeired  iBtefiigeooe  vbidi  pio- 
dnoed  iLis  cftKi.  Matilda*s  presence  addoB 
&ikd  to  exerdfe  a  soothing  infliience  onr 
riiD — a   resell   of   ^hicb  be  iras  himsdf 

vrri  T.is>£-i    :«t-i"reen  then:   Trrr  rare^« 
:iit-:-i   Li  be  ?i«eai  to  Lis  cLild  of  the 
5i:"f'7:  :iai  ctcrrrr^ifri  ti*  thoTiiits:  aadvet 
iZ  :i-:  iciicniss   of  lis  r^ikSsioLate  can^c 
bad  leei:   cor?ta;LUT   beoc'iniiig   iDore  ^ 
iDore  ."v^Dv^iLiTU^  iLto  ODe  intense  fedmS 
cc  k'Te  fctf-  liiis  leinr.  on  vLom,  viihoti^ 
cL  be  Utiiii  beawv  afeciion  vitboJ^ 


bcsLDCiw  ind  fc-r  'vLom  tbe  feeling  gi^v  eti 
ilr  5rr:i^£r  :lii  :i  vas  j-e^:  up  in  his  01 
CN^fviSL  caref^T  oc'iice^ed   rn:»m   all  eves-i^-^ 
aLi  as  TLrz^cL  as  pD&sibk  eren  irom  his  ovn. 
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there  were  eyes  from  which  it  could 
}e  concealed,  that  penetrated  to  the 
depths  of  the  solitudes  of  his  gloomj 
y  and  that  saw  there,  in  its  brightness^ 
single  flame  that  sayed  him  from 
dr.  And  those  eyes  saw  with  equal 
ictness  the  necessity  for  their  soothing 
ince  oyer  that  heart,  apparently  so 
and  still,  but  often  ready  to  burst  with 
Ae  emotion.  From  her  childhood^ 
Ida  knew  and  felt  that  she  was  dearly 
,  and  the  playful,  and  sometimes  eyen 
,  expression  of  the  happiness  of  a 
IS  nature— all  the  sources  of  happiness 
is  blessed  age  being  rendered  ayailable 
ler  through  this  consciousness — ^was 
',  in  a  single  instance,  wonderful  to 
repelled  by  him.  The  habit  of  giying 
receiying  the  tenderest  expressions  of 
tion,  on  the  part  of  daughter  and 
ir,  grew  with  her  advancing  age.  As 
nind  developed,  the  charm  of  her  love 
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increased,  and  her  manners,  innocent,  phj- 
M,  and  free,  indicated  not  fcariessne^  so 
much  as  faith — faith  which  conld  uerer  be 
disappointed  or  repelled,  becaose  it  called 
into  activity  the  lore  in  vhich  it  had  ill 
source,  and  created  the  medium  thnni^ 
which  nothing  is  seen  but  as  affecdoa 
desires. 

On  the  present  occasion  Matilda,  witli 
that  presage  of  evil  vhich  watchful  tendtf- 
ness  so  often  derives  from  its  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  shadows  of  coming  events,  waa 
lingering  with  unusual  impatience  at  the 
drawing-room  door,  for  the  return  of  Travers 
from  her  father's  study.  It  was  her  cnstom 
every  morning,  shortly  after  the  letters  were 
delivered,  to  enter  the  room  quietly  to  pre- 
pare his  breakfast.  This  morning  Traren 
remamod  in  the  study  unusually  long,  and 
when  at  last  ho  came  out,  he  opened  am 
shut  the  door  silently,  as  if  he  wished  not 
to  be  heard,  and  then  began  to  wait  ^eiy 
slowly. 
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**  Why  haye  you   stayed    so  long  this 
^^niiBg,  Trarers?''  asked  Matilda. 

*'  Hush!**  replied  he,  making  a  sign  that 

^^^  should  remain  silent. 

^  I  must  go  in  to  make  papa's  breakfast .'' 

^  I  am  a&aid,  Miss  Ashford,  my  lord  has 

^ot  receiyed  good  news  to-day ;     I  have 

^Mom  seen  him  so  much  affected.*' 

**  What  can  have  happened  ? "  cried  Ma- 
'flda,  and  sprang  towards  the  door,  at  which 
^©  knocked. 
Ko  answer  came. 

■She  knocked  again :  still  no  answer. 
Again   and   again,   but  no  answer  was 
^turned. 

She  listened  anxiously ;  she  thought  she 
^^Qoxl  a  groan ;  she  instantly  opened  the 
door. 

There  lay  Lord  Ashford  on  the  floor 
^^ite  insensible,  blood  trickling  from  a  wound 
^^  Ids  forehead,  received  from  some  angular 

VOL.   III.  H 


^il^  tfi  p«i*  "^  pressing  «* 

„t»  V-*  •with  »  stt* 

-1  ma*  k»«  "^^^ 
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lliese  words  seemed  to  recall  Lord  Ash- 
^^^^  to  conscioiisnesSy  and  he  said  in  a  dis- 
*^^ct  and  somewhat  stem  voice  : — 

^^Let  no  one  enter  this  room.    I  must  be 

^  But  not  without  me !  You  would  not 
^rt^e  from  you  your  little  girl,  at  such  a 
foment  f  and  she  folded  her  arms  more 
doeely  round  his  neck. 

liord  Ashford  again  gazed  on  her  with  a 
^^Q'wildered  look ;  but  he  allowed  himself  to 
^  Iidd  passiyely  in  her  arms. 

Thus  they  remained  a  few  moments,  Lord 

'^^hford  apparently  again  relapsing  into  a 

*^te  of  unconsciousness.     As  if  to  prevent 

**i^  dreaded  event,  she  cried  gently,  but 

^tli  a  voice  tremulous  with  fear  and  grief, 

^  Oh,  do  not  lie  on  the  ground !  Let 
^^   help  you  to  get  up — ^let  us  together 


ff 


Ihe  tone  of  the  voice — ^the  action  of  the 
*^"xxjg  again  roused  him. 

H  2 
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'    <*  What  18  it  r  said  he,  looting  round  £ 
bewildered  asfamishment^  not  at  all  a^ 
that  he  was  not  sitting  in  his  nsnal  chair. 

Matilda  exerted  all  her  Btrength  to 
him  from  the  grouid — an  effinrt  vhidi 
himself  seconded,  and  with  great  daSaml-mf 
he  regained  his  feet,  and  staggered  to 
aofiu 

Matilda  again  begged  him  to  allow  hsr 
call  for  assistance ;  but  he  said  he  neede^s^"^ 
none,  and  desired  to  be  alone.     Saddenl 

she  saw  him  crash  a  letter  which  he  sti ^ 

held  in  his  hand ;  and  then  he  gave  wa; 
to  a  paroxysm  of  violent,  nngoTcrnabl 
grief. 

Without  his  perceiving  it,  she  knelt  do 
by  his  side,  laid  her  cheek  as  a  piUow  fo: 
his  to  rest  on,  and  placed  his  arms  arotmC^ 
her  neck,  so  that  at  last  he  leaned  vitk^^ 
almost  all  his  weight  upon  her,  clung  to  hei^ 
and  she  thought  pressed  her  to  him,  di 
idea  lighting  up  for  a  moment  in  her  coun- 
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t^^runce  an  expression  of  radiant  joy.  What 
&  contrast  at  that  moment  between  the  two 
f &c^es  that  now  rested  on  each  other ! 

IHien  at  length  he  returned  to  a  consci* 
or&sness  of  her  presence,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
^lX)n  her  with  an  expression  of  intense  sufier- 
^^S  ^^^  pronounced  her  name  in  a  tone  of 
'^oice  that  made  her  shudder. 

*'  Matilda  T  cried  he,  again  pausing,  his 
^yes  still  fixed  upon  her  with  that  peculiar 
^^pression. 

**  What  have  you  to  tell  your  child  ?"  said 
Matilda.  "  I  will  bear  it.  I  will  help  you 
to  bear  it  J' 

"  Matilda,^'  repeated  that  voice,  "you  have 
'ost  your  mother.'* 

Matilda  fell  upon  her  father's  neck,  clung 
^  him  convulsively  and  sobbed  aloud. 

That  sound  seemed  to  rouse  her  unhappy 
father  to  fresh  agony.  "Do  you  not 
tuo\v,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  killed  your 
"bother  r 


"  Oil  no,  jou  ■would  hare 
own  life  to  save  my  motber'c 

"  I  vould  have  done  mor 
sicrificed  the  happinesa  ol 
secured  hers.  I  did  make  t1 
yet  I  haye  failed." 

"  That,  then,  has  been  < 
she  earDcstly,  "  and  not  jotu 

"  You  must  know  me  aa 
repljing  to  his  own  thoughts 
words.     "  1  will  no  longer 
ture  of  being  thns  misundere 

"  I  do  know  you,  and  I  '. 
know  how  I  lore  you." 

"  Br  a  certain  caune  of 
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"  Most  sincerely — most  earnestly — yes, 
ki^d  most  perseveringly.  God  is  my 
"itiiess  \" 

**  God  is  your  witness !  She  too  is  your 
^tness :  she  is  now  looking  down  upon  us : 
^  is  asking  you  to  let  me  be  to  you  what 
she  would  haye  been.  Will  you  not  give 
^«ir  this  last  proof  of  your  lore  ?  Will  you 
'tot  let  your  child — ^your  own  beloved  child 
"■^^te  your  comfort  V 

Lord  Ashford  moaned,  and  pressed  the 
young  hand  that  grasped  him,  between  both 
Im  own. 

She  knelt  down  beside  him,  and  con- 
tinued : 

*'  Papa,  when  two  men  are  friends,  they 
lay  open  to  each  other  their  thoughts  and 
actions,  that  they  may  give  and  receive  help 
and  comfort.  Let  me  be  to  you  such  a 
friend/' 

He  was  silent. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  anything 


I 
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you  do  not  wish  to  speak  of.     I  ouly  be*  of 
you,  when  you  are  unhappy,  not  to  try  to 
hide  it  from  me :  you  never  can  hide  it ; 
but  oh !  call  rae  to  you — say  to  nic  thai 
you  want  to  rest  your  head  here  ;"  and  she 
drew  his  head  gently  ou  her  bosom.     "  Yoa 
will  then  know  that  the  frieud  who  loTea 
you  is  near  you,  and  you  will   feel  tiili 
without  perhaps  uDdcrstanding  your  eiad 
soiTow,  she  can  sympathize  with  yon  Titi 
her  whole  heart.     WUl  you  do  this  forme 
—  for  mamma  1"  she  added,  solemuly, 

lie  started  ;  but  she  drew  him  back  W 
her,  and  looked  earnestly  with  her  la^ 
searching  eyes  into  his, 

"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  I  promise," 
Thus  they  remained  looking  into  eadi 
other's  eyes,  till  they  felt  that  they  were  one, 
and  that  no  sorrow  in  life — that  death  itself 
■ — could  nerer  again  separate  them. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  The  little  fountain  flows 

So  noiseless  through  the  wood^ 
The  wanderer  finds  repose^ 
And  from  the  silent  flood 
Learns  meeklj  to  do  good/' 

GOETZ. 

The  new  and  delightful  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  which  this  interview 
^tablished  between  daughter  and  father  was 
^lengthened  in  Matilda  by  a  conversation 
'^hich  shortly  afterwards  took  place  between 
^er  and  Constance. 
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"How   deeply  do   I   now   regret/'   s; 
Matilda^  ''  that  I  nerer  knew  mj  mother 

"You  haye  cause  to  regret  it,"  repLz^ 
Constance ;  "  but  your  very  tender  age 
rented  you  from  giving  her  the  comforb 
your  sympathy  and  help/' 

"  But  young  as  I  was,  if  I  had 
thoughtful,  I  might  have  obtained  some  1: 
sight  into  the  truth,  and  through  that  h.a^ 
brought  her  comfort,  and  perhaps  help.'* 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  possible  ;  and  you  b^'* 
true  cause  for  regret,  but  I  hope  none    ^ 
much   self-reproach.      Most    persons  b^^^ 
occasion  to  regret  that  they  have  not  p^ 
perlj  cipprcciated  their  friends.     It  is     ^ 
uncommon  tbini:  for  death  to  take  froax 
our  dearest  friends  before  we  know  th^* 
and  when  they  have  passed  from  us  for  e^ 
a  fresh  liffht  sometimes  breaks  in  on  the  * 

v.. 

cumstances   that   surrounded    them,   wt 
causes  us  to  modify  materially  our  viev 
their  feelinirs  and  character/' 
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^*  I  wonder  I  did  not  perceiye  that  mj 

'ther  was  unhappy.     You  say  I  have 

^ped  self-reproacL     Oh !    you  do  not 

ow  how  bitterly  I  hare  reproached  myself 

*  the  impatience  and  irritability  which 

Kuetimes  I  felt  towards  her.    I  confess  to 

% — and  I  do  it  with  shame  -and  sorrow, — 

ftt  I  sometimes  thought  her  unjust  and 

pricious  to  papa — to  you — to  me/' 

^  She  must  hare  appeared  so  to  a  child  : 

Until,  by  degrees,  I  came  to  understand 

6  intensity  of  her  suffering,  she  sometimes 

i  80  to  me/' 

^But  you  did  not  understand  the  real 

Hae  of  her  unhappiness  V 

**  She  never  admitted  me  into  the  secret 

her  heart/' 

**  Then  there  was  a  secret  ?" 

**  I  Tery  much  suspect  it  was  some  grievous 

•Understanding — some  delusion  into  which 

B  had  faUen/' 
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m:  As  vovdi  wkiLk  >liiwit  n 

■jiyhertkeolk 


kwrepivB  to 
As  dicadfal 


~  Yet  mj  father  reproadies  himsdf  wii 
being  the  amse." 

**  If  Le  veze  so  in  her  imaigiTiarioiL  hot 
erer  innooentlr  so.  sodi  is  the  satme  of  h 
mind,  th^  he  vookl  reproach  him^f  i 
deeply   as   if  he  irere  the  real   and  sol 


~  What  can  it  be  T  cried  Matilda,  rian 
snddenlj,  with  dasped  hands,  and  valkio 
hnrriedlj  acros  the  rocHn.     **Ohy   that 
coizld   £ithom  this   mrstonr !     It  is  real! 
necessarr    that  I  should  do   so»  in  crdc 


mJmMMr 
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I    may    know    how   to   comfort  mj 


p." 


Jy  no  means/'  replied  Constance.    "  In 
ore  or  mitigation  of  the  diseases  of  the 

it  may  be  necessary  to  know  the  cause 
eat  of  the  malady  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
with  mental  maladies  :  with  reference 
^se,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  there  is 
mg. 

know  it  would  be  wrong  to  speak  to 
on  this  subject,  and  wicked  to  attempt 
rprise  the  secret  from  him/' 
t  would  be  entirely  wrong ;  and  it  would 
)e  in  Tain  :  the  slightest  perception  or 
3ion  of  such  a  desire  on  your  part  would 
ip  his  heart  in  impenetrable  reserve, 
rhaps    alienate     him     from    you    for 

Vhat  a  dreadful  thought !"  cried  Ma- 

Oh,  that  he  would  open  his  heart  to 

•  both  of  us,  as  to  his  dearest  friends  T' 

'!o  you  he  may  do  so — it  is  possible — 


yon  Tore 

«ge,  le  re« 

"No,  Be 

"Nnw 

■»ni 

lis  life." 

no  otber* 

"He  Tas 
»Maiso  de« 
"m  ie  did 
«wn  relied  oi 
'"Jp  to  him  i 
S*™  me  liie  og 
confiding  ?«,.« 4 
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^  ^hat  took  place,  miserable  as  it  was  in 
^me  respects,  wiU  be  a  blessing  to  me  as 
*ong  as  I  live),  you  would  see  that  sorrow 
hna  opened  his  heart/' 

^ To  jou,  I  trust,  it  has  opened  his  heart; 
*o  you,  I  trust,  it  will  open  and  soften  more 
*iid  more,  till  jou  are  able  to  give  him, 
^^hat  has  hitherto  been  denied  him,  the 
^^^leasedness  of  a  confiding  loye/' 

••  Oh,  if  I  could  but  give  him  that — ^if  I 
^^^Ould  but  make  him  love  mo  as  I  love 
Him — ^would  it    not  open  to   him  a  new 

lifer 

**  It  would  open  to  him  a  heaven  of  joy 
and  bliss  of  which  he  has  never  yet  had  a 
tMte,  no,  not  any  conception/' 

"Then  you  will  teach  me  how  to  do 
Ibis,''  cried  Matilda,  fervently,  "dearest 
Aunt  Constance,  you  will  help  me" 

^Toor  own  heart  will  teach  and  Gbd  will 
Wip  you/' 

''But  you  have  taught  my  heart,  and 
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God  has  given  and  will  give  me  help  id 
jon." 

"  Yea,  yoa  are  the  trne  interpreter,  I 
Terilj  believe,  of  our  heavenly  Father*i 
porpose  and  plan.  I  could  not  accompM 
my  ohject — I  tried  earnestly,  most  perse- 
veringly.  I  have  failed — you  are  the 
chosen  instrument.  Go  on,  then,  in  tbis 
work  to  which  your  heart  calls  you,  andGioJ 
speed  you !" 

As  ehe  spoke,  Constance  drew  Matildi 
towards  her,  and  the  young  girl's  eje> 
looked  into  hers  with  a  radiant  and  inspiifd 


"  I  have  accomplished  my  work  in  joo, 
by  you,"  resumed  Constance;  "  what  I  hiTe 
not  been  allowed  to  do  of  myself,  I  s" 
permitted  to  accomplish  through  yoa.  Tooi 
look,  the  expression  of  your  face  has  earned 
the  couviction  to  my  heart :  at  this  momeni 
I  feel  the  reward  of  my  life,  that  Bfe 
hitherto  so  barren,  hitherto  apparently  one 
continued  failure." 


I 
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**  Yet  you  have  been  succeeding  all  this 
time ;  you  have  succeeded  even  in  him ;  you 
J^ve  succeeded  in  me  to  your  own  heart's 
desire,  and  if  your  success,  complete  in  me, 
^ould  make  your  success  in  him  also  com- 
plete, will  not  that  be  a  heavenly  happiness, 
dearest  aunt,  my  more  than  mother  I"  And 
ttatilda  threw  her  arms  round  that  dear 
fiiend,  overcome  with  emotion. 

"What  do  I  not  owe  youT  she  con- 
tinued, as  soon  as  she  had  gained  a  little 
composure,  '*  you  have  made  my  whole  life 
^  blessed,  that  my  only  real  sorrow  has 
been  the  knowledge  1  have  acquired  that 
others  are  not  equally  happy ;  but  you  will 
kdp  me  to  make  them  happier,  him  espe- 
cially; that  is,"  continued  she,  fervently, 
*  Jou  will  help  me  to  teach  them  to  love/' 

**  Dearest  child,  you  have  already  taught 

yow  instructor ;  you  have  already  sounded 

^e  depths  of  a  true  love ;  in  the  opening 

of  your  life  you  already  see  the  true  liap- 

^OL.  III.  T 
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piness  of  life ;  it  is  the  highest  lesson  even 
in  Christian  pfailosophj  -which  manj  die 
vithoQt  perceiring,  bat  which  joa  hare  tlie 
Ueesedneas  of  feeling  in  jonr  jonth." 

"  Ob,  Aunt  CEonstwioe,  joa  are  the  woiee 
of  aQ;  ud  one  Uung  at  least  is  sore— ii  it 
not?  We  can  never  cease  to  \<m  ooe 
another ;  nothing  can  ccnne  between  ns  to 
separate  us  as  long  as  we  bot^  lire." 

"  No,  nor  after  we  die,"  said  Ooostance; 
"  onr  lore  irill  be  eternal ;  it  has  in  it  the 
elemoits  of  immortalitj' ;  and  it  ^res  tlx 
tme  earnest  of  this  in  the  blessedness  it 
sheds  on  life.  To  see  joa  as  jon  are,  to 
look  forward  to  what  ;oa  will  be,  is  the 
solace  and  joy  of  mj  heart.  Yoa  ban 
renewed  my  jonth,  so  that  I  may  say  d 
myself  as  is  said  of  Job,  '  The  latter  end  is 
more  blessed  than  the  beginning.' " 
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"  Now  I  dare  not  say, 
one  friend  alive;  thoa  wonldst  dusprove  me. 
flhoold  be  trasted  now  when  one's  right  hand 
TJored  to  the  bosom  i" 

Shakspere. 


Tilda's  resolution  to  do  everything  in 
wer  to  prevent  Lord  Ashford  from 
^ing  into  his  former  cold  and  stem 
e  never  failed  her,  though  the  task 
^fficulty  and  required  constant  attention 
^^^  Exertion.  She  was  encouraged  in  these 
^  ^^ts  partly  from  their  general  success,  and 
P   ^^Ij-  because  she  entertained  the   hope 

I  2 
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of  receiving  an  able  coadjutor  in  Charles 
Grey,  who  was  daily  expected  to  retnm 
home. 

Charles  Grey  was,  she  thought,  both 
from  his  own  happy  nature,  and  frt)m  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  in  the 
family,  better  calculated  than  any  other 
living  being  to  assist  her  in  her  purpose. 
Handsome  in  person,  frank  and  winning  in 
manners,  more  than  commonly  intelligent, 
and  highly  cultivated,  he  possessed  the 
qualities  which  win  affection,  and  his  pre- 
sence in  the  family  was  universally  felt  to 
be  an  influence  at  once  refined  and  cheerful 
Perhaps,  from  the  very  contrast  he  found 
to  liis  own  manner  and  character,  he  was 
particularly  charming  to  Lord  Ashford, 
who  loved  him,  next  to  Matilda,  better 
than  any  other  living  being  in  the  world. 
He  was  also  proud  of  his  talents,  certain 
of  his  integrity,  and  assured  that  his  future 
career   would   reflect  honour   on    all  con- 
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nected  with  him.  In  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  there  was  cherished  a  dearer  hope. 
He  had  deeply  felt  the  suffering  resulting 
firom  marriage  without  love,  and  he  resolved 
to  save  his  beloved  child  from  a  similar 
calamity.  Instead  of  projecting  any  gi*eat 
alliance  for  her,  his  earnest  desire  was  to 
marry  her  to  Charles  Grey,  whose  amiable 
qualities,  he  thought,  could  not  but  attach 
her,  and  whose  sterling  worth  of  character 
^ould  be  the  security  for  her  happiness. 

In  furtherance  of  this  pui'posc,  which, 
with  his  usual  reserve,  he  concealed  from 
every  one,  he  had  given  Charles  a  very 
careful  education,  placed  him  at  college 
under  tutors  in  whom  he  had  confidence, 
and  encouraged  him  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  earn  and  to  deseiTe  the  repu- 
tation of  a  scholar.  The  pursuits  of  science 
were,  in  themselves,  agreeable  to  Charles, 
and  his  attention  to  his  college  duties  was 
also  stimulated  and  sustained  by  a  feeling 
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of  consdentiousDess.  He  felt  that  the 
means  of  study  so  libemllj  afforded  Mm  by 
Lord  Ashford  ought  to  be  faithfollj  and 
earnestly  used  by  him.  They  vere  so  need 
that  be  took  hi^  hononra,  and  owiog  lo) 
to  the  discipline  of  the  college  than  to  tlie 
direction  and  exercise  given  to  his  mind  bj 
the  excellent  private  tntor  provided  (« 
kim,  he  left  the  anireraity  with  a  mind 
stored  vith  knowledge  ;  and,  what  is  of  ftf 
greater  importance,  with  intellectual  ^col- 
ties  developed  and  disciplined,  capable  of 
grappling  aoccessfiilly  with  whatever  subject 
the  business  or  the  doties  of  life  migbt 
require  him  to  master. 

On  leaving  the  college  he  spent  two 
years  abroad,  having  introductions  to  tis 
distinguished  men  in  the  several  conntritf 
he  vbitcd,  and  being  received  in  the  higb^ 
circles.  It  was  a  sincere  gratification  to 
him  to  trac^  in  the  different  cotmtriea  o* 
Europe,   the    progressire    advancement  oi 
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dyilization ;  the  means,   different  in  each 
nation,  according  to  the  genios  of  the  people 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  rude 
institutions  left  them  bj  their  forefathers; 
but  everywhere  he  saw  the  stniggle  which 
modem  intelligence  is  making  to  solve  the 
great  problem  of   improved  government; 
and  it  was   deeply  interesting  to  him  to 
observe  the  mode  in  which  that  intclligeuoe 
was  working,  to  modify,  with  reference  to 
this  end,  the  existing  institutions  to  be  dealt 
with-     His   intercourse  with   the   philoso- 
phers, poets,  and  statesmen,  the  real  workers 
of  these  beneficent  changes,  many  of  them 
unconscious    of   the    end    they  were  the 
instruments  of  accomplishing,  and  some  not 
even  approving  of  it,  tended  to  enlarge  his 
views,  to  awaken  his  attention  to  the  secret 
and  really  important  social   and   political 
influences;  to  correct  the  errors  of  a  con- 
ventional education,  such  as  is  given  in  all 
our  schools,  perhaps,  without  any  exception, 
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lad  to  crate  fts  ardeoi  desire  to  turn  to 
aceooBk,  far  the  gnidaiKe  of  his  ovn  public 
ooane.  betk  the  bifam  ud  the  success 
ThiA  he  yitaewai 

Loid  Ashford  Ttceired  vith  n  sati^* 
.  that  (ijnaed  ooe  of  the  fev  real 
he  eojored,  an  account  of  the 
GiToarehle  impreseioa  nude  by  Iii^  pn>tcg£ 
oa  twn  or  three  ptrsiins  whom  he  n>garded 
as  u&ODg  the  most  enlightened  and  infloen- 
tial  men  in  Eorope ;  snd  the  promise  vhich, 
in  their  opinion,  he  gmie  of  eminent  success 
in  public  life,  determined  him  to  place 
Charles  in  PariiamenL  An  opportunity  (^ 
doing  so  haring  occorred,  Charles  receired 
a  summons  to  return  to  England  imme- 
diatelj.  He  did  not  coma  He  vas  again 
ni^ed  to  lose  no  time  in  retaining;  but 
before  he  replied  to  the  summons,  the  nevs 
arrived  of  Ladj  Ashford's  death,  which  sus- 
pended, as  ve  bare  seen,  all  other  project^ 
andabsorhed  all  other  thoughts  in  this  familj. 
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The  time  had  now  come,  however,  when 
sirles  was  daily  and  even  hourly  expected 

make  his  appearance  at  home.  One 
■son  in  particular,  who  expressed  the 
atest  impatience  at  his  delay,  if  she  was 
;  really  the  most  earnest  for  his  return, 
s  our  friend  Miss  Grey,  who  was  once 
re  numbered  with  the  family  at  Gros- 
lor  Square.  Lady  Somerville  had  nQ|^ 
y  left  town  without  asking  her  to  join 
•  gay  party  to  the  country,  but  had  had 
^  malice  to  tell  her  that  she  felt  it  impos- 
le  to  be  so  selfish  as  to  deprive  her 
nds  of  her  company  any  longer ;  so  that 
nor  was  obliged  to  take  the  hint,  and 
eat  to  the  shelter  of  Grosvenor  Square ; 
ibode  where,  in  her  estimation,  supreme 
Xess  always  reigned;  but  which,  of 
^Be,  was  now  certain  to  be  worse  than 
*,  shut  up,  as  it  was,  as  the  house  of 
Uning.     Charles's  expected  return  was 

only  circumstance  that  aflforded  to  the 
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discoDSolate  Ellinor  a  glesm  of  cooAit, 
•nd  comfort  she  reallj  needed;  for,  in 
addition  to  Lady  Somerrille's  (iesertko, 
Sir  Fredenck  BocktoD  bad  also  left  ton 
for  a  time. 

Charles  was  as  dear  to  Urs.  GreT  u  to 
Lord  Ashford,  and  her  confidence,  or  nthei 
ber  ho[>e,  that  the  promise  of  Lis  eailj 
jonth  vonld  be  ftilfilled,  was  u  gro^ 
though  sometimes  she  was  not  vitboit 
apprehensions  that  the  nature  of  his  edao- 
tioQ,  aod  the  associates  vhom  Lord  Ashfotd 
preferred  for  him,  would  establish  opinions 
and  views  of  life  widely  opposed  to  her 
own,  and  from  which  she  would  gladlj 
have  protected  him.  Over  these  circJim- 
stances,  howcTer,  she  had  no  control,  and 
her  trust  was,  that  his  noble  and  generoiB 
nature  would  cTentually  lead  him  to  ains 
and  to  a  course  equally  noble  and  generou 

Reasonable  as  were  the  auticipatiou  of 
pleasure  from  Charles's  return,  they  fo* 
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not  realized.  Lord  Ashford  and  Matilda 
were  in  the  hall,  to  welcome  him  as  he 
entered  the  honse.  Lord  Ashford  himself 
looked  almost  happy,  and  his  reception  of 
the  joung  man  was  such  as  the  teaderest 
fitther  would  have  given  to  a  favourite  son. 
Matilda's  eyes  were  moist  with  tears  of 
pleasure,  and  her  impulse  was  to  throw  her 
aims  round  the  neck  of  her  cousin,  as  she 
fiuniliarlj  termed  him;  but  her  forward 
step  was  suddenly  checked.  There  was 
something  in  his  manner  that  repelled  her, 
—a  cold  gravity  that  chilled  her ;  the  look 
with  which  she  saw  he  regarded  her  father, 
—the  manner  in  which  she  thought  he 
shrunk  from  him,  made  the  warm  blood 
that  had  flushed  her  check  flow  back  cold 
sad  oppressive  to  her  heart. 

The  manner  in  which  Charles  thus  received 
Lord  Ashford's  demonstrations  of  afiection 
would  not  have  been  perceived  by  a  common 
observer,   and  was  not  noticed  even    by 
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Lord  Ashford  himself.  Neither  did  Chaika, 
OD  his  part,  appear  conscious  that  it  to 
observed,  nor  did  bis  feelings  of  estnng^ 
meat  or  aTersion  extend  to  Matilda,  to 
-whom  he  was  frank  and  cordial.  It  wu 
only  when  the  beautiful  hand  vhich  he 
touched  for  a  moment  gave  to  his  no  pn- 
sure,  but  fell  down  coldly  at  her  ude,  tint 
he  sav  that  her  searching  eye,  or  ladia 
her  nnmistaking  heart,  had  discorered  the 
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entions  to  herself  only  increased,  that  he 
length  gave  up  the  attempt  to  engage  her 
their  usual  familiar  chat,  and  withdrew 
m  her  side,  silent  and  embarrassed. 
Mrs.  Grej  also  perceived  something  strange 
id  mifamiliar  in  his  manner,  as  if  it  were 
It  Charles  who  had  returned  to  them :  as 
Ellinor,  though  she  saw  that  he  was  hand- 
•me,  and  that,  as  far  as  regarded  his  ap- 
iarance,  he  was  all  she  could  desire  in  a 
^ther,  she  was  grievously  dissatisfied  with 
le  unbecoming  gravity,  that  seemed  to 
ire  taken  the  place  of  his  merry,  careless 
uikness,  and  half  an  hour  after  his  arrival 
te  had  turned  away  in  disgust,  and  resumed 
3r  book  with  a  shrug  of  despair. 
When  they  were  alone  together,  Matilda, 
ith  her  usual  sincerity,  threw  herself  down 

fore  Mrs.  Grey,  and  burying  her  face  in 
i*  lap,  cried, — 

*'  Oh,  Aunt  Constance,  I  wish  Charles  had 
^er  come  back  to  us.     Why  did  he  look 


at  papa  is  such  a  etraDge  manner  ?  P^^ 
vki  iom  him,  Md  «M  tMv^  ld»  tlw 
!«««  twrUni  M(M»1»  M^  mbI  Wkp 
did  CbMlM  bnk  wiA«aA*  mUv 

kipe  iadasd  tkaa  Mb  Ar  «■•  «■*  «iMi  It 
ham  KDj  Tupmi  Sk  him,  if  mtk  wmktt> 

eould  be  the  reeult  of  eaprioe." 

"  I  think  he  fedls  deeplj  tlte  Iobb  ve  haT« 
sostained,  m j  darling ;  yoa  knov  how  tvj 
kind  «A«  alvajs  vas  to  him." 

**  Bat  that  voold  fill  his  heart  -with  sjm- 
paUij  for  those  to  vhom  ebe  wm  the  most 
dear,  and  vho  hare  aertained  tihe  ^nateat 
loss." 

*■  Zt  should  hsre  had  that  efect,  aod  I 
expected  that  C^harlea'a  heart-fdt  somm, 
'wonld  have  manifested  itself  in  tendv 
sympathy  to  erery  member  of  this  monm- 
ing  funily." 
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^  To  papa  especiallj,  who  has  the  greatest 
^^^  of  comfort." 

^  Tes,  certainl J ;  but  we  shall  soon  know 
^iiat  his  real  feeling  is ;  we  shall  also  learn 
^e  cause  of  it ;  for  Charles  is  too  sincere  a 
pQrson  to  conceal  from  such  friends  as  we 
^i>e,  anything  that  so  seriously  affects  him.^ 

*'  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  has  dis- 
H^pointed  my  fondest  hope.  You  know 
with  what  pleasure  I  hare  looked  forward 
to  his  return.  I  expected  to  find  in  him  a 
frigid,  to  counsel  and  help  me  to  lighten 
the  load  of  papa's  affliction.'' 

**  I  trust  your  disappointment  will  be  but 
^ort  Oharles  can  have  no  wish  but  yours, 
**id  he  must  be  earnest  to  help  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  fills  me  with  new 
^larm.  I  dread  to  see  him  in  papa's  pre- 
•daee.  If  papa  should  observe  his  strange 
^liaviour,  I  tremble  at  the  consequence." 

**  I  will   take   an   early  opportunity  of 

dng  him.     I  am  sure  he  will  not  conceal 


bam  me  tiie  inie  utoie  dPtiie  fa^Bg* 
whitens  it  mkj  be,  vhkb  iaflaanon  hii.' 

lliis  oniTenatkw  wbs  intoirapted  Ij  • 
genUetipattbedoor.  Un.  Qnfn  "ma 
in'  WH  uBwerad  bj  Oe  enfemoe  of  Ohirie* 
Unudt  As  SOCHI  M  die  Mnr  Upn,  MatiUft 
afatrtedto  bar  feeW  and,  vidumt  apeAit^ 
hmried  oat  (f  the  room. 

**  Wbj  does  she  lesre  xuf  nid  ho,  nodi 
concerned  at  her  aToidance  of  bim. 

"  You  bare  given  her  pain ;  she  thints 
yon  did  not  respond  to  my  brotherB  kind 
welcome." 

"  I  did  not  mean, — ^I  was  not  aurare  tint 
I  Bbowed  anj  coldness  to  Lord  Ashford." 

"  But  yoQ  felt  it^  my  dear  Charlee,  and, 
therefore,  showed  it." 

"  Felt  it!— How r 

"  You  are  not  frank  with  me,  Cbaries. 
Something  has  happened  to  gire  you  paiH' 
I  am  snre  you  most  be  labonring  under  some 
strange  mistake.     My  brother's  affection  for 
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you  is  as  tme  as  for  his  own  child,  and  he 
^  never  failed  to  give  you  proof  of  it/' 

**  I  know  the  weight  of  my  obligation  to 
^9  and  I  am  oppressed  by  it/' 

**  Weight  of  obligation ! — ^Oppressed  by 
we  burthen! — These  are  not  the  terms 
V  which  affection  expresses  its  sense  of 
kindness/' 

*'  Yet  I   hare  that  sense  in  a  painful 
^Jegtee." 

**  But  the  sense  of  kindnesses  shown  us 

V  those  we  lore  is  pleasurable,  not  painful : 

*  ia  painful  only  from  those  whom  we  dis- 

'^e  :  am  I  then  to  think  you  have  ceased 

^  love  your  benefactor  1" 

Oharles  was  silent,  and  a  melancholy, 
^'^ost  painful  expression,  passed  over  his 
^Uiitenance. 

^^  It  is  most  unhappy  that  this  feeling 
"^ould  haye  come  into  your  heart  at  a  time 
*"^e  the  present,  when  the  intensity  of  Lord 
Vol.  III.  K 
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When  he  broke  silence  he  said,  hurriedly, 
I  fear  I  can  do  nothing  in  this  matter; 
it  I  will  try — ^it  is  right,  it  is  a  duty  that 
should  try/' 

"What  is  your  difficulty?"  said  Mrs. 
rey,  in  a  grare,  almost  solemn  manner ; 
tell  me,  Charles,  what  this  can  mean  V' 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  mother ;  I  cannot  tell 
>u. 

"  Is  it  right  that  you  should  conceal  from 
c  what  so  greatly  affects  you  V 

« It  is  right/' 

"  For  what  reason  can  it  be  right  V* 

^  I  cannot  explain ;  I  am  forbidden ;  it 
Duld  lead  to  mischief.  I  have  a  task 
ngned  me ;  I  have  undertaken  it.  I  will 
>  it.  Dearest  mother,  giro  me  your  trust 
-giye  me  your  help.  Trust  me ;  I  haye  a 
irpose,  a  duty,  a  sacred  one ;  help  me  by 
>t  questioning  me,  and  by  lessening  in 
'^^ry  way  you  can  the  difficulties  I  may 
si*ve  to  encounter  in  this  family.'' 

K  2 


\ 


Of  tnklke  ot  of  MH«e: 
Wliich  erring  men  a 
Virtne  inaj  bo  owili 
Sarpriaed  by  nnjiut  f 
Yea,  even  tbat  wbicfa 
Slinll  in  tbe  happy  tr 


Charles  left  Ida 
own,  with  a  hurried 
of  the  room  been  a 
hare  recognised  him 
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lown  in  the  apartment.  When  at  last  he 
"etired  to  bed,  he  could  not  sleep ;  and  it 
ras  not  till  he  had  passed  seyeral  hours  in 
'eading,  that  he  fell  into  a  disturbed  and 
inrefreshing  slumber. 

The  foUowiug  morning  the  family  had 
issembled  at  breakfast  some  time  before  he 
aade  his  appearance  in  the  room.  Lord 
Vshford,  contrary  to  his  habit,  having  joined 
lie  party  in  honour  of  the  occasion  of  his 
etum  amongst  them.  The  coldness  appa- 
ent  in  his  manner  on  the  preceding  evening, 
lad  now  increased  to  a  gloomy  expression  ; 
mt  still  Lord  Ashford  did  not  appear  to 
>l>serve  it,  and  his  behaviour  to  the  young 
Clan  was  as  cordial  as  on  the  night  before. 

*'I  shall  leave  you  witli  the  ladies/'  he 
aid,  as  he  rose  from  the  breakfast-table. 
'  It  would  be  unfair  of  me  to  run  away 
rith  you  so  soon.  You  would  be  very 
LTigry  with  mc  if  I  were  to  do  so,  Matilda  V 

Matilda  made  no  answer. 
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"Shall  I  tell  Charles  hov  manj  hours 
70D  stood  at  the  windov  Tatcfaiog  for  him?" 

Matildm  remained  silent. 

"  Shall  I  describe  to  him  how  yon  com- 
pelled me  to  leave  mj  vriting ;  how  jtn 
SiBw  dawu  stairs  Then  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  door  V 

In  a  moment  Ohariea  waa  transformed  to 
his  fonner  self ;  his  coldness  and  restraint 
vere  gone.  He  looked  np  vith  his  eje 
sparkling  vith  animation  to  the  companion 
of  his  bojhood  and  youth,  and  holding  out 
his  hand,  he  said,  "Dear  Matilda,"  in  ■ 
Toice  like  the  old  loTcd  one. 

The  sound  brought  the  colour  into  Ifc- 
tilda's  cheek,  and  she  looked  at  him  vitb  m 
earnest  and  searching  expression. 

"Gire  him  your  hand,  my  child,"  B»id 
Lord  Ashford,  gravely  and  with  emolioD. 

She  half  rose  to  obey,  when  her  ej^ 
meeting  those  of  Charles,  she  turned  ib" 
ruptly  away,  ezdaiming,  "  Nerer — no,  neTff 
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^*iore;"  but  the  words  were  scarcely  audible, 
^^cl  she  threw  herself  into  her  father's  arms, 
^liere  she  remained  long,  sobbing  violently. 

^She  has  suflPered  much,  Charles,'^  said 
I^oxd  Ashford ;  "  but  you  must  comfort  her." 
^-'liarles  seemed  really  to  wish  to  comfort  her. 
So  approached  her  gently,  and  said,  in  a  Toice 
^  deep  feeling,  "  Time  and  circumstances, 
^Hich  change  others,  let  them  not  change 
^^  dear  Mtftilda ;  let  us  be  to  each  other 
"^liat  we  once  were.'* 

Hatilda  turned  her  large  penetrating  eyes 
full  upon  him  ;  her  lips  did  not  move,  but 
-her  eyes  said,  "  You  know  this  cannot  be." 

Articulate  words  were  not  needed; 
^^'luu-les  understood  her  meaning ;  he  felt  its 
'^^^th ;  and  stood  silent,  almost  abashed. 

fiome  moments  of  awkward  and  painful 
^il«ice  followed,  and  the  position  of  no  one 
improved  by  Charles's  attempt  to  get 
of  this  tone  of  emotion  by  assuming  one 
indifference;    for  it  seemed  as  if  he 
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tlioogbt  he  could  bring  into  tliis  room,  mi 
cooTosc  therewith  the  perceptions  of  tic 
penons  present,  an  atmosphere  from  tk 
CoDtinent.  XIrs.  Grey  could  scurcelj  bclicTe 
it  was  Charles  who  spoke,  "srhen  slie  heard 
Iiim  saj,  in  a  cheerful  Toicc,  "  I  haye  com- 
missions to  perform  for  some  friends,  whid 
do  not  admit  of  delay ;  so,  with  your  good 
leaTe.  I  will  say  Farewell  till  dinner  time." 
Ellinor,  however,  who  appeared  to  tkink 
present  friends  ought  no  more  to  be  neglected 
than  absent  ones,  exclaimed  loudly  against 
bis  leaving  tliem;  and  when  she  found  (h»t 
he  was  bent  upon  going,  and  that  she  could 
obtain  from  him  no  explanation  of  what  M 
commissions  were,  or  to  what  part  of  Ix»D- 
don  tlicy  would  lead  him,  she  proposed  tlut 
tliey  slionid  all  go ;  and  that  they  could  toic 
him  where  he  wished  in  the  carringe.  Tbts 
could  not  be  ;  because  he  was  going  to  ride 
on  horseback.  In  that  case,  she  herself 
wished  to  ride  on  horseback  with  him.   But 
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it  Aras  unfortnnate  that  he  could  not  haye 

the  pleasure  of  her  company  this  morning, 

^s  he  did  not  know  how  long  he  might 

^   detained,  and  he  could  not  keep  her 

baiting. 

**  I  see  very  well/'  cried  she  at  last,  pet- 
tishly, "  that  you  wish  to  be  without  any  of 
^  f  and  she  sat  down  angrily  to  her  book 
^ain. 

Charles  withdrew ;  but  as  Ellinor  had  not 

yet  exhausted  her  eflForts  to  get  possession  of 

him,  she  followed  him  up  stairs,  determined 

still  to  try  what  perseverance  miglit  effect. 

She  knocked  at  his  dressing-room  door,  and 

scarcely  waiting  for  an  answer,  entered  the 

apartment.     There   she  found  him   sitting 

*^fore  his  writing-table,  on  which,  among 

'^ks,  papers,  and  sundry  et  ceteras,  scat- 

^^^  in  a  little  confusion,  she  observed  an 

^Pen  travelling-desk  which  he  seemed  to  bo 

^^packing.     With  a  sisterly  familiarity,  she 

^I'elessly  turned  over  several  of  the  things 
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Uut  laj  stiewn  on  the  taUe,  and  opened  aud 
^Unced  throQgh  some  books.  As  she  wis 
proceeding  in  these  operations^  which  had  a 
good  deal  more  of  serions  inquiry  in  them 
than  thejr  seemed  to  hare,  her  quick  eje 
peiteiTed  that  Chaiks  pushed  aside  certam 
ps^>»^  near  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
endeaTour  to  coTer  something.  It  wis 
unskilfuUj  done,  and  was,  besides,  too  late, 
for  she  plainly  saw  the  object  sought  to  be 
cxnccaleJ  ;  it  was  certainly  a  bracelet. 

She  was  now  satisfied  that  there  was 
some  real  and  most  likely  personal  cause  for 
Charles's  strauiie  behayiour;  and  further,  she 
was  resolyeJ  to  know  more. 

*•  Dear  Charles/'  she  said,  "  do  not  attempt 
to  hide  from  me  any  thing  so  beautiW- 
What  a  lovely  bracelet !  Who  is  it  intended 
for  C 

"  It  is  not  mine  ;  will  jou  haye  the  good' 
ness  to  put  it  down  X' 

Hands  and  eyes  were  busy  in  examini^S 
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)Yer,  and  neither  were  in  the  least 
1  to  obej  the  request    to    pat  it 

bj/*  she  exclaimed,  as  she  espied  a 
ise,  which  had  been  partly  covered 
papers,  but  which  her  actiye  fingers 
rought  into  full  relief — "why,  this 
Bts  poor  Lady  Ashford's  name  on 
was  hers.  I  remember  it  perfectly/' 
was  hers,'*  said  Charles,  gravely. 
sU,  I  know  it  was  hers  ;  but  how  did 
t  it,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do 

od  bye,  ElUnor  f  and  Charles  hastily 
ig  papers,  bracelet,  and  all  the  other 
on  the  table  into  the  desk,  retreated 
into  his  bed-room,  and  Ellinor  was 
look  oyer  French  and  Italian  books 
leisure. 

les  was  soon  on  horseback,  riding, 

Dg  to  a  direction  at  which  he  often 

as  if  uncertain  of  finding  the  place 
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to  vbich  it  vas  guiding  him.  At  last,  tftcT 
many  inquiries,  lie  stopped  lu3  honest* 
little  gate. 

"Doea  Mrs.  Merton  live  here?" 

"Yes." 

•*  Will  yott  gire  this  card,  and  say  Uial  I 
beg  to  flee  her  for  a  few  moments  V 

Charles  was  shown  into  the  little  drawing- 
room  ;  his  cheek  was  flushed,  and  he  was  in 
a  state  of  very  disagreeable  agitation. 

When  Clara  entered,  his  embarrassment 
increased.  He  was  pledged  to  make  a  com- 
munication of  a  solemn  nature,  invoIyiDg,*' 
he  believed,  a  terrible  reproach  to  a  woman; 
but  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by 
the  appearance  of  the  woman  who  now  stow 
before  him,  was  that  of  a  being  30  gentle,  so 
refined,  so  suggestive  of  the  living  aw 
breathing  realization,  in  expresBion  at  leu^ 
of  that  ideal  form  and  &ce,  which  dtt 
masters  of  their  art  have  chosen  as  the 
medium    of  conveying  their  conception  fX 
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>inaiil7  purity  and  sweetness,  that  he  felt 
sored  she  could  not  be  the  woman  of  whom 
t  was  in  search.  If  this  were  really  she, 
ere  must  be  some  strange  misunderstand- 
g.  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed 
loogh  his  mind ;  but  audibly  he  said : — 
Perhaps,  indeed,  I  belieye,  I  am  mistaken, 

**May  I  ask  the  occasion  which  has 
xoQght  you  here  ?"  said  Clara,  very  gravely. 

•I  scarcely  know — I  am  afraid — there 
Mdd  be  no  end  to  my  regi^t  if  I  should 
hive  &llen  into  an  error/' 

*  You  have  not  then  caUed  on  any  matter 
^tflNimness  V 

-Yes— but " 

Charles  hesitating,  could  not  finish  the 

iGBtence. 

•'May  I  ask  if  it  is  anything  connected 
>ifli  my  profession,'^  continued  Clara,  begin- 
iiDg  to  be  apprehensive  of  some  new  dis- 
irbance  of  her  peace. 


Barak  mi 

00.  €lha%MwheMlfipiiifa%wteBMH|| 
laebd  eMMB%  I*  At  «Hft^Aicb  ^  iffl 
haldinkr tauM^  iitiw  i  ■iilwMtiJ*iiiiM|l 


to  fliA  aooMfaMaii*  h 

"  Am  I  miBtakoi,  Sor,"  aid  di^  «ill 

abated  luart,  bok  k  avtarjr^piat  mmi^  S 

"  in  BappoBiBg  that  jou  are  oonnected  viA 

Lord  Afihford'g  familj''?" 

**!    am    hiB^  ufiter'a,   atep-BOu,"  rnfUti 

Charles. 

"  And  you  have  come  to  me  T  inqnirel 

Clara,  the  colour  passing  £rom  her  che^ 
"  My  object  in  coming  to  yon,  madu^' 

retnmed  Charles,  as  viih  tamobliog  bud 

he  placed  his  hat  od  the  table,  "  is  to  ev 

cate  a  conunissioii  entrosted  to  me  by  '''B 

late  lauiy  Ashford." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  hear  it,"  aaid  Clan- 
"J  must  ask  your  forgiTeDess  for  the  J*" 
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may  occasion  you.  I  should  feel  the  com- 
nnication  I  have  to  make  embarrassing  if 
irere  called  upon  to  deliver  it  to  any  one ; 
It  to  spesk  it  to  you — ^'  He  was  again 
ent  In  a  moment,  however,  he  continued, 
[  see,  I  feel  that  I  stand  in  the  presence  of 
le  who  has  suffered  deeply.  I  must  be 
omitted  to  express  mj  sincere  feeling.  I 
low  that  I  am  speaking  to  one  to  whom 
lietion  was  not  necessary  for  the  correction 
a  single  thought  or  deed  incompatible  with 
[looence  and  rectitude.  Of  this  I  have  an 
doubting  conviction.  I  know  not,  there- 
re,  why,  having  this  sincere  belief,  I  sliould 
d  so  much  reluctance  to  pronounce  the 
irds  which  I  have  promised  to  deliver." 
"You  may  pronounce  them,  whatever  they 
ijhe;  it  may  be  necessary  that  I  should 
ow  them.'' 

**I  know  not  the  link  which  has  con- 
cted  you.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  true 
waning  of  the  message  I  am  to  give  you. 
am  forbidden  to  permit  you  to  explain  its 
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I 


nKUiing,  should  you  be  dcdroos  of  doxug 
bo;  bat  I  gaTC  her  my  word  a  few  hoMrs 
before    her  death,    that    I    would    be  the 
bearer  of  it,  and  I  am  here  to  fulfil  mj 
promise.'' 

As  be  said  these  words,  he  encountered 
Clara's  steady  inquiriog  glance-  It  vas  a 
moment  in  vhich  the  soul,  the  inner  sai 
true  being  speaks  in  the  countenance.  A^e- 
stricken,  though  that  before  him  was,  it  was 
without  fear  or  self-reproach,  and  in  ^ 
inmost  heart  he  bowed  himself  down  before 
those  deep  sacred  eyes. 

"  I  was  with  Lady  Ashford,"  he  resumftl 
"  in  her  last  illness.  I  am  now  spcakiDg  "i 
the  last  day  of  her  life ;  she  called  nic '" 
her ;  she  said  to  me,  that  she  could  not  if 
in  peace  until  she  had  given  you  berfoi^™" 
ness,  and  had  made  provision  for  scn^ 
that  forgiyeuesa  to  you.  She  added,  ^ 
she  expressly  desired  me  to  say  to  you,  tbat 
the  bitter  hatred  she  had  borne  to  you  »« 
th«  crime  that  had  bowed  her  (o  the  esi'^' 
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she  had  faithfullj  and  to  the  end 
;led  to  remoye  it ;  and  that  in  the  end 
id  succeeded ;  and  she  charged  me  to 
^ou  a  fall  and  free  acquittal  of  that 
wrong  you  had  done  lier." 
ter  saying  these  words,  Charles  re- 
id  standing  in  silence  before  Clara, 
ras  no  longer  conscious  of  his  presence, 
eyes  were  raised,  her  hands  were 
k1;  a  smile  on  her  pallid  lips  sug- 
1  the  idea  of  a  seraph's  bliss,  and  her 
)  attitude  was  that  of  one  engaged  in 
r — in  the  act  of  deep  and  profound 
^ving  for  the  communication  of  some 
1  blessing. 

arles  did  not  move  :  it  seemed  as  if  he 
tToured  even  to  breathe  softer,  lest  he 
d  disturb  the  sacred  emotion  he  wit- 
d ;  and  when,  after  a  few  moments, 
returned  to  consciousness,  he  was  still 
ing,  observing  her  less  with  an  expres- 
)f  respect  than  of  reverence. 
L.  HI.  L 


I 


* 
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HatfidMtalvtoft. 
■M  tooBote;  iiji  tmrnmlUm.  j 

I«ilflMMkr:Inll«aa." 

iBhuaeJ,  and  coHjMtad  kM  iiria  ai  a^ 
joining  room,  whoe  Bertha  Uj  on  a  sd&. 

"  I  hxre  ex{daiiied  to  mj  child,"  she  aid, 
"  frcHO  vhom  yon  are  the  beaxer  of  a  ■«- 
sage ;  ahe  vill  hear  jon." 

Chaiiea  vas  not  coDsdooa  th^  vheo  tins 
called  upon  to  speal,  his  rmoe  was  sot  it 
hia  command.  Hib  lipa  voold  ocarodj  tia 
an  andiUe  soond.  What  he  attemptedlo 
articulate  voce  the  tvo  vorda  "Fo^' 
met"  and  his  Meaning  seemed  in  sow 
decree  to  be  ondentood  bj  bis  aotytoa 
UuH^^  both  mother  and  daogfatcr  vb* 
silent 
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At  length,  taking  from  his  pocket  a 
!ucelet  and  turning  to  Bertha,  he  said,  in 
Yoice  vhich  there  vas  no  longer  any  diffi- 
ky  in  hearing, — "  Lady  Ashford  imagined 
%t  you  would  remember  this.  She  desired 
)  to  recall  to  your  remembrance  the  day 
len  you  stood  by  her,  looking  with  a 
ild's  admiration  at  it.  She  asks  you  to 
cept  of  it  now,  as  a  gift  from  her  to  you ; 
d  she  expressed  the  hope  that  the  sight 
it  might  remind  you  of  the  suflFering 
idi  she  has  endured,  and  that  the  con- 
ousness  of  this  might  act  .  .  /' 
The  concluding  words  were  inaudible,  for 
5  Toice  was  again  gone ;  but  at  length  he 
id, — "  I  have  performed  my  promise,  and 
aow  ask  your  forgiveness/^ 
Clara  looked  at  him  compassionately,  and 
id  to  him  in  a  gentle  voice, — 
•  We  have  nothing  to  forgive.  You  have 
dy  acted  in  obedience  to  the  request  of 
lother,  who,  when  she  asked  you  to  per- 

L  2 


MQRiseeaf  TVB.the  man  Afinlt  HTfi^ 


if  dae  voe  m  oAei;  vfcr  j« 
AiwH  -paSarm  itmr  ~^-'^—  at  isoe.' 

-IdavaoL' 

'StaCBotr located Bada.  ■Aietkni 
vnds  to  be  spoka  viA  wfaete  Id  Ae 
f«]£I»nt   of  a   sokam    piM^*      IVi.' 

dah-  kr  Toa;'  sad  as  At  spob  de  n* 
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.  the  sofa,  and  placed  the  bracelet  on 
arm.  **  Lady  Ashford,^^  she  said,  "  in 
3sting  my  acceptance  of  this  bracelet, 
ed  jou  to  bid  me  take  Teaming  not  to 
my  own  happiness  or  the  happiness  of 
iier,  by  committing  any  vicious  act. 
it  not  so  ?" 

larles  corered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Liady   Ashford   did   well :  in   this  she 
set  us  an  example ;  it  was  a  proof  of 
Doble  nature  that  she  was  enabled  to 
her  unhappiness  to  so  generous  a  pur* 

le  task  was  now  done,  and  Charles  secfmed 
ok  for  his  reward.  "  We  have  met  for 
brst  time,"  he  said,  "  under  very  painful 
mstances.  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
ting  much  suffering  on  those  to  whom 
1  quite  sure  I  should  have  been  the 
}r  of  the  deepest  sympathy,  had  the 
I  been  known.  I  cannot  forget  the 
rrenccs  of  this  day;  the  memory  will 


privilege  of  seeing  yon  v 
staoces." 

The  pennissioQ  to  r 
granted. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

^0  measure  life^  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know 
^ward  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way, 
^or  other  things  mild  heaven  a  time  ordains." 

Milton. 


-As  he  left  the  house,  a  lady  came  np  the 
^le  garden  gate ;  but  he  turned  his  head 
^»y,  for  he  was  not  disposed  to  look  on 
^^  face  at  that  moment. 

That  face  was  EUinor's. 

**  So,"  cried  she,  "  this  is  the  mystery. 


tta^  ud  he  ATrnds  me. 
bottom  of  this.' 

B«t  Ohuks  Dttther  um  nor  fcewd  LBmr. 
aad  mMmtii^  his  hone,  rode  atw^.  ^ 

When  Effinor  Booglit  fix  adatnoa  >t 
Ibfc  Hcrton'o  door,  Snaui  bmq^  vi^^oid 
dut  no  4»ie  ooold  see  h^,  Wm  Hor^  *"■ 
bmDg  too  ill  to  reoetre  rimtofa. 

"  She  most  Buddenl)'  hare  become  iro^cr-^^ 
then,"  said  Miss  Grey.  "  Lately,  she  •^^"^'^ 
certiuDly  not  too  ill  to  be  seen,"  continc^'^^ 
she,  standing  at  the  open  window  and  lo^  ^mi- 
ing  in. 

There  she  saw  mother  and  child  clasp^CIP^ 
in  each  other's  arms,  Clara  weeping  p;^^^**" 
sionately,  and  Bertha  with  a  radiant  fa^^^*^ 
consoling  and  encouraging  her.  On  Berth*^^^^' 
arm,  which  surrounded  her  mother's  ne-^^**** 
Miss  Grey  saw  the  bracelet. 

Hitherto   the    strangeness    of   Charlie    ®*' 


/ 
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Dehayiour  had  excited  in  Ellinor  purely  the 
reeling  of  curiosity;  but  now  the  more 
^rious  feeling  of  suspicion  took  possession 
)f  her  mind,  and  she  resolved  to  watch  her 
)rother.  She  was  also  extremely  angry  at 
laying  been  repulsed,  less,  perhaps,  that  she 
onsidered  the  refusal  to  admit  her  an 
ifiront^  than  that  she  had  lost  an  oppor- 
lunity  of  making  discoveries.  She  left  the 
irindow  in  a  state  of  mind  predisposed  to 
believe  anything  evil  of  these  people. 

When  they  met  at  dinner,  she  saw  clearly 
that  Charles  had  not  recognized  her  as 
hey  passed  in  Clara's  garden.  She  ques- 
ioned  him  as  to  the  part  of  London  to 
'hich  his  commissions  had  taken  him,  and 
le  sort  of  people  they  concerned.  He  at 
rst  quietly  evaded  her  questions;  but  at 
tst  answered  her  with  some  degree  of  irri- 
Eition,  which  confirmed  her  suspicious. 
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Lord  Aahfbrd  seemed  lo  be  ia  no 
haste  tKui  Chalks  himself  to  enter  on  tlie 
cOBsidcrfttion  of  the  plans  vhidi  he  had 
fanned  for  the  fhtnt?  career  of  the  jcmog 
man.  The  course  of  life  vhidi  had  beem 
imriced  out  for  him  vas  indeed  well  knoi 
to  Charles,  and  the  reriev  \rhicfa  he  nov 
often  took  of  the  circnmstaooes  connected 
TTth  the  edacation  and  discipline  throo^ 
wiaA  it  had  be»  intimated  Be  afaoold  piM, 
gare  him  a  painAd  senae  of  That  vaa  «x- 
pected  oi  him,  and  of  the  dis^^intment 
tliat  *oald  be  Mfe  w^i  it  ahoald  bccoatt 
known  that  that  ezpeetition  ooold  not  be 
realiaed.  As  his  news  of  thoae  great  |»iib- 
ctples,  whidi  detennine  the  pMt  taken  im 
public  life,  asBomed  a  more  definite  ah^)^ 
and  became  more  and  mwe  distinctlj  op- 
posed to  those  whidi  it  was  Lord  Ashfbrd's 
purpose  he  shonld  entertain  and  8iq>port^  ha 
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had  deriyed  consolation  from  the  thought 
of  the  gentle  and  pradent  counsel  Tiirhich  he 
might  receire  from  his  mother,  as  to  the 
time  and  mode  in  which  he  should  make 
kiown  his  state  of  mind.  He  had  also 
x^esolyed  to  giro  his  entire  confidence  in  this 
matter  to  Matilda^  on  the  soundness  of  whose 
Judgment,  young  as  she  was,  he  could  rely, 
-^Aose  frank  and  upright  mind  would 
strengthen  his  own  purpose  to  deal  sincerely 
^vith  her  father,  and  more  than  all,  who  best 
"^rould  teach  him  how  to  lessen  the  pain  of 
^this  disclosure  to  that  father,  so  dearly 
lored. 

The  assurance  that  these  pure  and  gentle 
minds  would  give  him  their  best  help  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  must  be  fulfilled,  had  deprived  it  of 
the  greater  part  of  its  pain.  But  all  the 
comfort  of  this  hope  was  taken  from  him 
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by   his  unexpected   eacounter   with    Lady 
Asliford,  and  the   circumstances  which  his 

Ioommunioation  ^'ith  her  disclosed. 
Having  lisited  Greece,  and  spent  several 
moDtlis  in  Rome,  Charles  had  arrived  at 
Florence,  where  it  was  his  intention  to  re- 
main some  time  previously  to  his  return  to 
Paris.  Here,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found 
Lady  Ashford,  and  learned  that  she  had 
been  residing  at  Florence  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  DaltOD,  several  months.  Entirely  ig- 
norant of  Lord  Ashford's  domestic  discom> 
forts,  he  had  been  inexpressibly  shocked  at 
the  condition  in  which  he  now  found  Lady 
Aflhford.  She  was  obviously  ill  in  body; 
but  he  soon  observed  that  she  was  much 
worse  in  mind.  She  had  hitherto  reso- 
lutely refused  to  receive  any  medical  advice. 
But  Charles,  who  felt  it  his  duty  to  devote 
himself  to  her  as  a  son,  prevailed  on  her  to 
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see  an  English  physician,  whose  first  visit 
<lisclosed  to  him  that  she  was  labouring  under 
an  incurable  disease.  Of  this  she  had  her- 
self long  been  conscious ;  but  she  had  con- 
cealed the  knowledge  of  it  from  all  around 
ler,  partly  from  the  wish  to  avoid  the 
useless  parade  and  trouble  of  remedies,  and 
partly  from  the  weariness  of  life.  It 
seemed  certain  that  she  could  not  live  long, 
and  the  deep  sympathy  which  Charles  felt 
for  her  awakened  in  her  heart  a  tenderness 
that  gave  her  the  first  feeling  of  a  plea- 
surable kind  she  had  experienced  for  many 
jears. 

When  he  begged  permission  to  write  to 
Xord  Ashford  to  inform  him  of  her  condi- 
tion, and  to  request  his  immediate  attend- 
ance, she  rejected  the  proposal  with  so 
much  vehemence,  not  unmixed  with  horror, 
that  he  could  not  but  see  that  there  must 
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occurred,  and  the  actors  in  them,  and 
excited  in  Charles  astonishment  and  horror. 

Next  to  his  distress  at  witnessing  the 
fijglitM  consequences  to  the  sufferer,  the 
most  painful  result  on  his  mind  was  the 
complete  loss  of  respect  for  Lord  Ashford, 
whose  part  in  these  transactions,  as  far  as 
tiiis  could  be  perceiyed  or  conjectured, 
seemed  the  more  unnatural  and  dreadful 
on  account  of  his  oyerstrictness  in  morals. 
His  imagination  was  excited  by  the  yague- 
ness  of  the  circumstances  shadowed  forth 
in  the  dreadful  suffering  of  which  he  was 
a  witness,  and  bj  the  absence  of  any  alle- 
yiating  circumstances  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  whole  truth  would  have  afforded 
him. 

To  the  last  she  never  told  her  secret,  and 
she  never  even  made  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  subject ;  at  least,  she  never  knew  that 


„  di**""  ^      J  the  •«*•  i_       1" 
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tJbat  his  first  impulse  was  to  break  off  at  once^ 
and  for  oyer,  all  communication  with  him, 
and  to  work  out  his  own  course  in  life  un- 
aided and  untrammelled.  Reflection,  how- 
eyer,  su^ested  that,  after  all,  he  might  be 
committing  a  cruel  injustice  against  Lord 
Ashford ;  that  his  wife  had  neyer  accused 
or  reproached  her  husband,  and  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  delirium  to  transpose  and  con- 
found persons  and  eycnts,  and  to  yiew  with 
ayersion  and  horror  the  objects  of  the  ten- 
derest  affection.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
tmfailing  deyotion  of  Constance  to  her  bro- 
ther, and  the  ardent  and  confiding  loye  of 
Hatilda  for  her  father, — he  asked  himself 
whether  he,  who,  in  these  tender  relations, 
could  inspire  such  strong  affection,  could  be 
guilty,  as  a  husband,  of  baseness  and  cruelty. 
The  perplexity  which  these  reflections  pro- 
duced in  his  mind,  tended,  upon  the  whole. 
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to  soften  his  feelings  of  aversion ;  but,  a 
we  hare  seen,  hia  Buspicion  and  dislik 
retnmed  in  their  full  force  when,  on  his  fira 
return  to  England,  the  presence  of  Lon 
Ashford  brought  back  to  Ms  imagination 
■with  dreadftj  vividness,  the  cruel  suffering 
and  the  premature  death  he  had  so  latclj 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

^  Who  can  doubt  that  all  spaces  and  ages  are  one 
^^^•t  field  of  exertion?  Among  the  chief  wonders 
^^^  glories  which  the  future  world  is  to  disclose  to 
'^^  ''^ill  be  the  enlarged  powers,  relations,  and  in- 
"'iencea  of  virtaons  beings." — Channino. 

The  exquisite  loyeliness  which  he  recog- 
^^^^^  in  Clara»  and  the  innocence  and  beauty 

^^  Bertha ;  the  purity,  the  unobtrusive  but 
*^bitoal  and  deep  feeling  of  religion,  which, 
^^  further  intercourse  with  them,  appeared 
^  hun  to  fill  the  hearts,  and  to  imbue 
^^  feelings,  views,  and  aspirations  of  both, 
^^^gthened  Charles's  conviction,  that  there 
^t    have   been   some   cruel  mistake  on 

M  2 
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the  part  of  Lady  Asliford,  the  remoYal  of 
which  had  been  prevented  by  the  reserre  of 
her  nature,  confirmed  and  perpetuated  by 
that  of  her  husband.  The  interest  inspired 
in  him  by  Clara  and  Bertha,  who  appeared 
to  him  to  be  unlike  any  persons  he  had  eyer 
met  with  before,  drew  him  frequently  to 
their  society,  and  gradually  established  be- 
tween them  a  confiding  and  soothing  iIlte^ 
course.  Soothing  it  was  to  him  in  every 
sense,  for  it  lessened  the  painful  feelings 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  memory  of 
the  last  hours  of  Lady  Ashford,  and  it 
diminished  the  intensity  of  his  suspicion 
and  dislike  to  Lord  Ashford,  enabling  bim 
to  see  and  conyerse  with  him  with  much  less 
embarrassment,  than  had  been  practicable 
on  his  first  return  to  England. 

Oharles  had  been  introduced  by  Clara  and 
Bertha  to  their  friends  Leonora  and  Br* 
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Weston,  the  former  haying  recently  again 
returned  to  England  from  the  Continent, 
and  the  latter  having  become  reconciled  to 
the  addition  of  a  stranger  to  their  society,  bj 
Charles's  unpretending  frankness,  and  his  easy 
and  polished  manner,  which  a  short  inter- 
course showed,  sprang  in  him  from  a  refine- 
ment that  was  deeper  than  manner,  and 
had  its  source  in  the  mind  and  heart.  Bj 
degrees  his  face  was  recognized  in  the  circle 
as  a  famiUar  and  cherished  one,  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  though  so  new  to  them, 
was  felt  to  mingle  in  harmony  with  those 
which  had  partly  created,  and  were  insepar- 
ably associated  with  the  dearest  pleasures 
of  the  best  years  of  life. 

One  evening,  when  Charles  entered  the 
room  in  which  the  friends  were  accustomed 
to  assemble,  that  room,  which  always  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  the  word  "  Peace,"  as  if 
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DO  Storm  or  agitation  could  tsab^r  \iy^ 
fisond  Clara  drawing;  Bertha  was  foi^ 
beCbre  the  piano,  and  there  iras  mnac  o^ 
the  desk,  and  Dr.  Western  and  Leonora  we^ 
standing  near  her,  as  if  thej  were  still  listed" 
ing  with  delighted  emotion  to  sounds  th^*^ 
had  passed  away.     Charles  took  his  se^^ 
d«  u.  Cho.  ..d  a:^  if  the  mo^c  Kuglu^ 
be  resumed? 

There  was  a  bright  expression  of  happi- 
ness in  Bertha's  oonntenanoey  and  she  imm( 
diatdj  sang  in  the  wild  ecstatic  manner*^^^ 
pecoliar  to  her,  like  one  inspired,  the  fd-  ^^^^ 
lowing  words  from  the  ode  on  "  The  mom-  — 
ing  of  the  Nativity,"  to  music  which  she 
had  herself  composed  : — 

*'  Yes.     Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 
Orb'd  in  a  rainbow ;  and  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between 
Throned  in  celestial  sheen, 
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With  radiant   feet  the  tissned  cloads  down 

steering. 
And  Heaven  as  at  some  festival 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace 

halL" 

The  friends  listened  to  her  singing  -with 
feelings  which  raised  them  higher  and  nearer 
to  God,  and  the  reflex  effect  seemed  to  be 
to  render  them  dearer  to  each  other,  as  if 
they  became  still  more  closely  united  by  the 
great  bond  of  harmony.  After  the  music 
ceased  a  silence  of  some  moments  fol- 
lowed, which  Dr.  Weston  was  the  first  to 
break. 

"Now  that  the  time  is  drawing  near," 
said  he,  "  I  own  I  cannot  think  with  calm- 
ness of  your  going  abroad/* 

**  Going  abroad ! — You  are  surely  not 
going  away  V  exclaimed  Charles. 

"  To  take  them  away  was  the  chief  motive 
of  my   early  return  to   England,"  replied 
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**  I  do  not  believe  in  jour  stoicism  in  the 

"  Well,  then,  'I  shall  have  a  better  conso- 
*Htion  than  stoicism  can  giye ;  for  it  is  my 
belief,  that  such  a  friendship  as  ours  is  be- 
yond the  accidents  of  chance  and  time,  and 
^Iiat  it  "wiU  render  us  present  to  each  other, 
^t  \rhatever  distance  from  one  another  we 
ttiay  be  remoTed/' 

"I  agree  with  you  entirely,'^  replied 
Olara,  "  and  I  delight  to  think  that  it  is  so, 
^ot  only  with  regard  to  our  occasional  and 
"tomporary  separations  here,  but  also  with 
^ospect  to  that  great  and  dreadful  separa- 
^icn  which  must  take  place  at  death." 

"  If  you  are  really  convinced  of  this,  and 
^^erish  the  belief  of  it,"  asked  Dr.  Weston, 

irhy  do  you  call  that  separation  at  death 
S^at  and  dreadful?" 

''  Because  the  pain  of  all  separation  is 


"  lou  txjiieve,  iiicu, 
a    look    of    profound 
friends  will  know  one  a 
state,   and  tliat  there 
bereafler  of  those  who 
here  1 " 

"  That  would  seem  to 
qnence  of  the  restoratio 
replied  Dr.  Weston;  " 
restoration  of  conscioa 
Bt^  of  oar  being,  m 
this  life  are  presented  i 
Burelj,  with  the  reuewi 
which  has  been  of  the  g 
to  ns  here,  and  which  1 
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ere  mast,  therefore,  be  a  distinct  remem- 
imoe  of  our  friends/^ 
"  And  we  cannot  kaye  a  distinct  remem- 
ranoe  of  our  friends,  without  the  renewal 
■  our  affection  for  them,"  observed  Clara. 
"  That  supposes,'*  replied  Leonora,  "  that 
d  shall  haye  the  same  feelings  and  affeo- 
Mis  in  another  state  that  we  haye  at 
?esent'' 

"  And  why  should  we  not  V  asked  Dr. 
^eston. 

^  The  future  state,*'  replied  Leonora,  "  is 
tnmonlj  conceiyed  to  be  too  exalted  and 
orioos  to  admit  of  earthly  passion  and 
Pection." 

**  Whateyer  is  painful  and  sinful,  that  is, 
litteyer  is  incompatible  with  true  happi- 
tt  in  earthly  passion  and  emotion,  doubt- 
is  will  have  no  place  in  that  better  state 
t  which   this  is  a  preparation ;    but  to 
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imagine  that  we  shall  be  so  wholly  changed 
as  to  be  without  any  particular  passions 
and  affections,  is  to  suppose  that  we  shall 
be  new  beings,  and  not  the  same  beings  in 
a  state  of  progress." 

^^I  think  I  see  how  it  has  happened," 
said  Leonora;  ^^we  are  none  of  us  too 
happy  here,  nor  do  any  of  us  realize  onr 
own  conceptions  of  goodness  and  greatnessL 
In  imagining  a  future  state,  we  have  there- 
fore determined  to  have  a  decided  con- 
trast ;  so  we  have  excluded  from  our  notion 
of  that  state  everything  which  makes  ns  in 
our  own  eyes  weak,  erring,  and  suffering.* 

"  I  haye  sometimes  thought,"  resumed  Dr. 
Weston,  "  that  we  undergo  changes  in  oor 
present  state,  greater  than  the  changes  that 
will  mark  our  transition  to  the  next ;  for 
example,  the  changes  fit)m  the  infant  to  the 
child,  and  from  the  child  to  the  adult  man, 
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m  changes  in  all  that  constitutes  conscioas, 
inteDectaal,  and  enjoyable  existence  so  great, 
tint  thej  coold  not  probably  take  place  sud- 
denly in  the  same  being.'' 

'*No  more,"  said  Clara,  ''than  the  bud 
could  change  suddenly  into  the  mature 
tmtT 

''Just  so.  As  air,  light,  and  heat  are  neces- 
aoy  to  deyelop  those  processes  in  the  plant 
'tludi  cause  it  first  to  put  forth  its  leaves, 
ttd  then  its  flowers,  and  last  of  all  to  mature 
its  fruity  so  the  different  conditions  in  which 
the  human  being  is  placed  are  necessary  to 
^ork  out  those  physical  and  intellectual 
changes,  which  transform  the  infant  into  the 
^hSd,  and  the  child  into  the  man.  These 
diangeS)  yast  as  they  are,  when  complete, 
1^  almost  imperceptible  in  their  progress, 
rhey  are  processes  of  development,  and  they 

ttierely  mark  the  successive  stages  by  which 
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Uic  same  being  adranccs  to  the  perfection  d  ', 
his  Dulurc.  When  all  the  developmeDt  il 
aoconiplished  vhich  this  state  of  being 
admits  of,  and  man  passes  into  an  adTancei  i 
state,  where  other  and  greater  development! ' 
will  go  on.  the  progress,  it  is  reasonable  tS . 
suppose,  will  be,  and  indeed  most  nee 
be  similarly  gradual." 

"  You  coQceive,  then,  that  angels  M 
adFanced  men,  as  men  arc  advanced  chil- 
dren V  said  Leonora. 

"  I  do  not  give  anj  opinion  about  aagds. 
I  speak  of  human  beings  gradually  develop 
ing  the  proportions  and  powers  of  thtff 
nature,  and  thus  adrancing  from  lower  to 
higher  stages  of  existence.  What  I  mean,  it, 
that  if  we  possess  a  real  continuity  of  eIi^^ 
ence,  and  preserve  all  along  a  consdoosnea 
of  the  same  existence,  successively  grotiiij 
the  changes  must  be  gradual.    We  haw 
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hte  analogies  to  guide  our  conceptions ; 
without  doubt  all  the  instincts  which  have 
br  their  object  the  preservation  of  the  pre- 
mt  life,  will  cease  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
nesent  state  of  being ;  but  those  higher 
Nurts  of  our  nature,  to  the  development  of 
rhich,  as  far  as  they  have  yet  advanced, 
hese  instincts  have  been  subservient,  our 
obler  faculties  and  affections,  the  desire  of 
nowledge,  the  delight  in  beauty  and  good- 
ess,  benevolence,  love,  will  not  only  not 
2ase,  but  will  grow  with  the  perfection  of 
or  intellectual  nature/' 

"  That  is  a  delightful  thought  which  you 
iggest,*'  replied  Leonora ;  "  the  continuity 
r  our  noble  and  generous  affections ;  the 
Ua  that  commencing  here,  they  will  not 
dase  with  the  present  time,  but  will  survive 
he  grave,   and  that   their  direction   and 
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Is  further  said  of  these  disciples,  that  thej 
ihall  hereafter  appear  with  EKm  in  glory ; 
;hat  He  is  now  entered  for  them  into  heaven 
us  their  foreronner ;  that  He  is  there  pre- 
>aring  a  place  for  them,  and  that  He  will 
x>me  again  to  take  them  to  Himself,  that 
irhere  He  is,  there  thej  may  be  also.     The 
Scriptures  also    speak  of  a  future    state 
onder  the  emblem  of  a  community  or  city, 
and  they  further  represent  that  city  as  con- 
taining separate  mansions.      I  am  always 
afraid,''  continued  Clara,  reverentially,  "  to 
attach  a  literal  meaning  to  such  language, 
which  is  no  doubt  used  in  a  great  measure 
in  accommodation  to  our  imperfect  ideas; 
but  still  it  must  have  some  meaning,  and 
must  be  intended  to  suggest  to  us  something 
distinct  and  real,  and  that  can  scarcely  be 
less    than    the    hope    that    the     dwellers 
in  those  heavenly   mansions  will  be  those 

VOL.   TIL  N 
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who  knev  and  loved  one  another  on 
earth." 

Charies,  irho  had  hitherto  been  &  sikit 
but  attentive  listener,  vsa  gazing  eaniestl; 
on  Clara  as  she  spoke  these  vords,  ud 
there  vas  always  something  in  the  deir 
and  soft  tones  of  her  voice  which  had  sd 
inezpressiUe  charm  for  him.  As  if  desiroiu 
to  confirm  her  view,  he  said, — "It  is  not 
reasonable  to  snppose  that  beings  of  tlie 
same  species,  who  have  b^un  existence 
together  under  similar  cimmiBtanccs,  and 
oontbned  it  to  the  end  of  life  Tiadet  the 
same  heavenly  discipline  and  government 
will  hereafter  be  removed  to  different  worids, 
or  scattered  into  different  r^ons  of  tk 
universe." 

"  No,"  replied  Dr.  Weston;  "  and  I  cannot 
bat  think  that  the  very  fact  that  they  bare 
commenced  eziaienoe  together,  and  hsK 
continaed  it  to  the  end  of  life  imder  tbe 
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me  heayenlj  discipline  and  goyemment, 
ill  give  an  inexpressible  delight  to  the 
^onion  of  friends  in  that  happier  "world/' 
"  If  this  be  so/'  said  Leonora,  "  it  must 
$  a  great  pleasure  then  to  look  back  upon 
ir  doubts  and  difficulties  here.     Here  we 
re  like  children  groping  in  the  dark ;  there 
1  will  be  light.     I  can  conceive  that  there 
re  passages  in  life  on  which  it  will  be  an 
Qspeakable  pleasure  to  look  back  here- 
fter:   to  trace  with  our  beloved  friends, 
hose  happiness  these  events  involved,  their 
3al  effect  upon  our  character  and  welfare ; 
nd  to  see  then  how  mistaken  were  our 
iews  and  fears.     Perhaps  in  some  far  ad- 
anced  state  of  our  being  we  shall  recall 
his  very  conversation,  and  receive  a  deeper 
Dj  from  the  blessed  consciousness  that  the 
eality  is  so  much  purer  and  higher  than 
>ur  faculties  can  now  conceive  of.'' 

N  2 
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**  In  all  ages,"  replied  Chariea,  "  thon^t- 
fol  and  noble  minds  have  cherished  tbe 
hope  of  meeting  the  great  and  good,  tIio 
l»Tc  preceded  them  and  enjoying  the  de- 
light of  their  society.  '  Who  would  not,' 
says  Socrates,  '  part  with  a  great  deal  to 
|iaidiase  a  meeting  -wiik  Orpheus,  Hesiod, 
and  Homer  !  What  pleasure  will  it  give  to 
lire  with  Palamcdcs  and  others  who  suffered 
oDJiistly,  and  to  compare  my  fate  vith 
theirs  1  What  an  unspeakable  happines 
will  it  be  to  converse,  in  another  world, 
with  Sisiphus  and  I'lysscs,  especially  »s 
those  who  inhabit  that  world  shall  die  no 
more!'" 

"  Yes,"  said  Clara,  "  that  will  be  the 
crowning  joy,  that  they  shall  die  no  more; 
that  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  cruel  sepa- 
rations which  we  now  suffer.  And  then  Tfi 
shall  be  free  from  the  littlenesses  and  veal- 
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nesses  which  now  try  and  prove  our  friend- 
ihips.  No  longer  to  wound  or  be  wounded 
yj  unreasonable  passions,  hasty  judgments, 
iapridous  tempers,  or  narrow  opinions ; 
iverj  wrong  bias  taken  from  the  will,  and 
ivery  wrong  feeling  from  the  heart, — ^that 
rill  be  the  true  realization  of  the  realms  of 
•IGHT  and  peace/' 

**  I  remember  a  beautiful  picture,*  which 
3  ^Ton  of  this  by  a  Christian  philosopher,'* 
eplied  Dr.  Weston,  "  who,  in  describing  the 
ircnmstances  which  will  contribute  to  the 
lappiness  of  a  re-union  of  friends  in  another 
rorld,  says, — *  Our  hearts  shall  never  more 
che  for  their  troubles,  or  feel  anguish  for  their 
ares.  They  will  be  past  all  storms,  cured 
f  all  follies,  and  eased  of  all  pains.     They 


♦  See  Dissertations  (Tliird)  by  Dr.  Richard 
rice,  in  which  will  be  found  many  of  the  thoughts 
cpressed  in  this  dialogue. 


*   f 
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t0m  Al  tAMalSmm  and  disciplioe  of  thc=djg 
vaM^  lad  kaftovb  tbis  condosioc  frovz^om 
Aft  ■%«>» — ttafe  if  this  life  is  only  tl.c;S/w 
SMndnliaB  toftkAfcer.  the  feeble  iiifiii  ^  nj 
4E  iB  asataMk  Ifcafc  shall  nerer  end,  it  ■■ — ip- 
|MHI  'vitk  i"f  "■■!   dignitv;    it  has         an 
kfinlcfy  b^portant  md  aai  MMMBjf  *  ^^lA 
iti  mjojmmia  reeeire  an  additknial  reC^^  > 
die  vhole  &ce  of  natore  shines  viih  aiAx::^^' 
tional  beanfcj  and  lustre,  aod  eqaedally  * 

new  joy  is  contmomcated  to  all  our  preeee^*^^^^ 
friendships." 

"That  most  be  so,"  cried  Bertha,  ' 
bad  hitherto  remained  silent,  bat  had  1 
tened  to  the  coBvra«ktion  viih  wrapt  atte 
tion;  "andinthatcaaetheadditionof  an 
friend  is  the  addition  of  one  who  will  shai 
with  OB  the  joys  of  immortality."  And  ah*^^ 
stretched  her  delicate,  almost  tranq>aren-^^ 


/ 
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hand  to  Charles.  There  was  a  brightness 
in  her  countenance,  as  if  a  beam  had  ab'eady 
come  from  those  realms  of  light  and  peace 
which  had  just  been  talked  of. 

No  one  spoke. 

"  If,"  continued  she,  in  a  voice  scarcely  au- 
dible, and  as  if  communing  with  her  own 
mind, "  if  our  present  existence  is  but  the  first 
step  of  an  ascent  in  dignity  and  bUss  which 

«nll  never  come  to  an  end ;  if  there  be  a 
state   of  future  existence    in  which  such 

blessedness  is  to  be  realized,  then  I  feel 

^th  this  Christian  philosopher,  that  there 

is  nothing  worth  a  thought  compared  with 

Xdaking  preparation  for  it." 


CHAPTER  XI 

"  A  tboosand  liveried  angele  lac 
Driving  &r  off  each  thing  of  ei 
And  ia  clear  dream  and  solem 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  grot 
Till  oft  oonvcrso  with  faeftyeol; 
Begina  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  u 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  i 
And  tonu  it  hy  degrees  to  the 
Till  all  be  mode  immortal  t" 
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^as  with  a  feeling  of  profound  melan- 

Aj  that  he  directed  his  steps  to  the 

ttage.     He  went  earlier  than  usual^  and 

ind  Bertha  alone. 

He  perceived  in  her  countenance  more 

aded  traces  of  illness  than  he  had  before 

served,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  thought 

nurred  to  him  that  he  might  never  see 

r  again. 

Bertha  perceived  the  painful  emotion  that 

ised  through  his  mind,  and  divined  its 

Lse. 

■*  You  are  anxious  about  me,  dear  firiend,'' 

t  said,  in  a  voice  of  tenderness.     "  You 

r  this  may  be  the  last  time  we  shall 

et  on  earth." 

Carles  started,  shocked  at  hearing  his 

1  thought  so  nakedly  expressed. 

^  There  is  ground  for  your  alarm,"  she 


I 
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said,  calmlj ;  "  I  know  that  mj  days  aie 
numbered,  and  that  bat  few  remain." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Charles,  "  this  cannot  be 
tme, — so  young,  so  good,  so  beautiful!" 

^^In  the  common  yiew,''  she  continued, 
*'  life  has  but  just  opened  to  me;  to  mjaelf, 
I  seem  abreadj  to  have  lired  long." 

^'  Long  enough  to  show  what  a  hs^piness 
life  will  be  #to  you — what  happiness  is 
prepared,  through  you,  for  those  who  lore 
you." 

"  Life  has  been  to  me,  I  cannot  say  tbe 
source  of  unmixed  happiness,  for  my  mollier 
has  not  been  happy;  but  the  love  whidi 
has  filled  my  heart  for  her,  and  for  d7 
other  dear  friends,  has  taught  me  to  appre- 
ciate highly — p^haps  too  highly — the  gift 
of  existence." 

^Existence,  such  as  yours,  spent  in  an 
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inner  world,  in  which  nothing  but  the 
heantifiil  and  good  have  met  the  senses  and 
occupied  the  thoughts,  realizes  mj  con- 
ception of  that  life  which  maj  be  truly 
called  a  boon." 

"  But  I  have  occasionally  had  glimpses  of 
an  outer  world,  from  which  I  have  recoiled 
with  affright  and  terror.^ 

"There  is  much  in  that  outer  world 
which  may  and  will  appal  you/' 

*^  I  do  not  think  I  could  bear  it.  It  has 
been  long  my  prayer  to  the  great  Disposer 
of  eyents  that,  if  consistent  with  His  will^ 
He  would  spare  me  an  acquaintance  with 
it  I  recognize  His  merciful  answer  to  my 
prayer  in  the  growing  weakness  of  this 
feeble  frame/' 

"But  life,  real  life — ^that  outer  world 
from  which  you  shrink — ^has  its  light  as 
well   as   its  shade;    and  the  light  is,  too 
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slowly,  indeed,  but  still  sensibly,  brighten- 
ing, and  prevailing  progressively  more  and 
more  over  the  shade/' 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  for  it  is  God's  world 
as  much  as  His  own  heaven  itself ;  and  He 
rules  equally  over  both.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  judge  of  the  part  assigned  me.  What- 
ever it  be,  I  am  willing  to  accept  it  as  His 
appointment.  But  it  may  not  be  forbidden 
us  humbly  to  indulge  a  wish;  and  mine  is 
to  live  and  die  without  the  knowledge  of 
anything  beyond  the  beloved  circle  which 
has  hitherto  surrounded  me." 

"But  to  be  removed  from  that  cirde! 
Oh!  Bertha,  dearest  friend,  you  cannot 
bear  that  dreadful  thought/' 

She  placed  her  hand  gently  on  his;  the 
expression  that  beamed  fix)m  her  eyes 
had  nothing  in  it  of  the  ardour  of 
enthusiasm ;  it  was  the  calmness  of  settled 
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dnviction,  though  radiant  with  a  celestial 
ope. 

"  You  remember,'*  said  she,  "  our  recent 
dnrersation.  These  were  to  me  not  words, 
-not  a  speculation,  but  a  belief,  a  faith 
hich  I  can  and  do  realize.  My  conviction 
\,  that  friendship — that  love  is,  in  its  own 
ature^  imperishable,  and  will  go  on  for 
rer  working  out  new  happiness,  both  for 
8  subject  and  object.  I  do  not  believe 
lat  our  Creator  would  have  given  us  the 
ipacitj  to  feel  and  enjoy  such  blessedness, 
ithout  having  made  provision  for  satisfying 
.  I  cannot  think  that  He  would  have  im- 
lanted  in  oui*  hearts  such  an  inextinguish- 
ble  desire  for  it,  without  having  intended 
>  gratify  it.  Time,  therefore,  under  this 
lew,  my  view,  is  as  nothing.  We  bid  our 
riends  adieu  at  night ;  we  sleep, — in  the 
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moming  we  rejoin  tbem,  refreshed,  renewed 
— an  immortal  course  before  us/* 

^^  But  those  who  do  not  sleep  during  that 
dreadful  night ;  in  the  interval  that  elapses 
before  sleep  £ei11s  on  them,  what  Uackness  of 
darkness  for  them !'' 

"  Ah, — yes, — but  my  wish  is  not  reallj 
so  selfish  as  at  first  it  may  seem  to  yon 
My  mother  will  soon  join  me.  Dr.  Weston 
well  knows  what  must  happen  in  a  short 
time,  and  is  preparing  himself  for  the  eyent : 
but  oh,  my  Leonora!  my  dearest  Leonora! 
she  would  indeed  be  without  comfort,  veie 
it  not  that  her  belief  and  faith  are  as  firm 
as  mine ;  and  she  also  is  capable  of  realizing 
that  fiiture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rend^ 
the  present  comparatively  unimportant." 

She  saw  in  the  incredulity  and  distress 
depicted  in  Charles's  countenance,  that  th«« 
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one  at  least  who  was  not  capable  of 
realization. 

Do  not  mistake  me,  dear  friend/^  she 
iinued. — "  If  it  be  the  will  of  my  hea- 
y  Father  that  I  should  live,  I  repeat  it 
on,  that  I  accept  His  gift  with  thank- 
ess.  I  am  too  insignificant  to  be  of  con- 
lence  to  any  one,  excepting  the  dear 
ids,  who  form  the  only  links  that  bind 
to  the  earth.  But  the  talent,  the  instru- 
it  is  nothing,  it  is  the  uses  we  make  of 


'  And  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow — 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 
Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of 

Hearen. 
An  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so. 
As  ever  in  my  great  Task-Master's  eye." 

Into  his  hands  I  yield  myself.     If  He, 
great  Task-Master,  has  assigned  me  my 
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work,  whether  of  doing  or  suffering,  I  trut  J 
I  shall  be  found  rendj ;  but  if  there  Iw,^ 
□oUiing  for  me  to  do,  then  I  hope  I  aluJl ' 
still  uot  forget  that 

''  They  ftlsu  serve  who  ouly  stand  vti  vii: 

She  paused,  and  Charles  did  not  TentaJ 
to  break  the  silence.  After  a  short  time  sbt 
continned,  addressing  Charles  eamesllj:— 

"  We  have  our  several  parts  allotted  u. 
You  hare  yours  ;  life  opens  to  jon  widi  ft 
brilliant  prospect.  It  will  be  realized.  I 
beheve  your  course  will  be  one  of  eminent 
usefulness.  It  would  indeed  add  a  cham 
to   my  life   if  I  could  be  spared  to  wit* 


"  Unhappily  I  am  trammelled  in  the 
beginning.  Instead  of  being  fit  for  tiifi 
race  before  me, — I  feel  bound  hand  and 
foot." 
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**  Yes,  I  know  something  of  your  diflB- 
mlties ;  I  have  seen  for  some  time  how  for- 
nidable  thej  appear  to  jon ;  but ' jou  must 
lot  regard  them  as  insuperable.  Thej  are 
rials  placed  in  your  path  at  the  outset,  to 
ffOTC  the  temper  and  quality  of  your 
reapons/' 

"  I  am  but  poorly  armed." 

^  Tou  cannot  tell  until  you  have  set 
'ourself  free,  so  that  you  can  use  the 
reapons,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  have 
»een  put  into  your  hands.  Be  the  pain  to 
roorself  and  the  cost  to  others  what  they 
Day,  you  must  shake  off  all  impediments 
0  freedom  of  action,  before  you  enter  on 
he  great  battle  of  life." 

"  I  know  I  must.  I  have  resolved  to  do 
X).  I  hesitate  only  as  to  the  time  and 
mode.  Meantime  you  cannot  comprehend 
the  painful  nature  of  my  situation." 

VOL.   III.  0 
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"  I  bare  gatLcrcd  mmetbing  of  ic  from 
«lut  has  escaped  j-oa  at  (Ufiurcut  times.  I 
imagme  that  now,  when  the  nioment  is  at 
band,  vben  joa  oaght  to  be  ready  to  atke 
the  proper  return  for  a  long  debt  of  bod* 
Deas,  joa  find  jrourselT  onablc  to  take  die 
place  ID  life  that  baa  been  prepwred  for 
joil' 

"  It  is  50,  and  mv  misfortune  is,  that  the 
motires  for  my  refiisal  to  take  the  place 
provided  for  me  cannot  be  appreciated  hj 
him  to  vbom  I  owe  this  debt  of  kindnetB. 
Tbey  will  appear  to  him  bo  inoompre^ 
sible,  that  be  will  regard  Ute  cooise  I » 
obliged  to  take  as  endeuoe  odIj  of  c^dce 
and  iDgratitnde." 

"  Bat  joa  beliere  that  there  is  One 
greater  than  jour  earthly  benefactor,  viS 
knows  joor  motives,  and  will  appredtte 
them?    It  is  to  Him  before  all  othen  t^ 
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owe  fealty.  It  is  your  desire  as  well  as 
3  to  act : — 

'  As  ever  in  your  (Jreat  Task-Master's  eje.*^ 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not,  like  jou,  always 
d  as  if  consdoiis  of  His  presence ;  bat 
m  now,  most  sincerely,  say  tbat  yon 
e  me  feel  that  to  be  a  solemn  obligation, 
sh  I  had  before  regarded  rather  as  a 
it  of  honour,  and  that  my  daty  becomes 
'  as  my  sense  strengthens  of  the  sacred* 
;  of  its  claim." 

Let  me  have  the  satisfaction  of  think- 
that  I  have  done  you  the  service  of 
Qg  you  a  true  friend  for  your  counsellor. 
Weston  is  experienced  in  what  is  called 
world,  but  he  is  uninfluenced  by  it.    He 

witnessed  more  of  its  errors  and  crimes, 

of  their  dreadful  consequences,   than 

[t  men ;  for  he  has  sought  out  the  victims 

0  2 
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to  mitig&te  their  snffiering  jet  be  retain 
his  oirn  mind  the  parity  and  teadernef 
a  child.  He  is.  too,  a  man  of  the  clea 
and  soimdest  judgment,  and  I  have  rei 
to  kaov,  that  he  is  spedallj  qoalified 
giTe  jou  trust-worthy  counsel  on  this  px 
cular  subject." 

"  Oh !"  cried  Charles,  "  he  shall  be  i 
friend.  I  will  tnist  him  with  mj  imiK 
thought*,  and  I  shall  prize  his  friendshi| 
thousand  fold  the  more  that  I  owe  it 
you." 

Bertha  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  a 
then  they  talked  calmly  of  her  joumcr,  a 
arranged  the  stages  from  which  she  shoo 
write.  He  described  to  her  the  varifl 
objects  that  he  had  liimself  seen,  and  tl 
were  most  wonhy  of  notice  in  the  diffen 
places  through  which  they  were  to  ps 
and  she  promised  to  write  him  an  accoi 
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>f  the  impressions  made  upon  her  own  mind 
»j  the  new  scenes  which  she  was  about  to 
witness. 

When  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  his 
^are  of  her,  she  became  sensibly  agitated. 

There  is  one  question,^  she  said,  "  which 

wish  to  ask  you  before  jou  go,  and  you 
lust  answer  me  truly.  Do  you  know  the 
^  meaning  of  the  message  which  you 
rought  us  from  Lady  Ashford  ?'' 

Charles  was  entirely  taken  by  surprise. 
^*his  was  the  first  allusion  she  had  ever  made 
0  the  subject.  He  did  not  immediately 
eply,  but  was  evidently  a  good  deal  em- 
barrassed. 

"  You  do  know,^*  continued  she,  "  do 
"ou  not?'' 

**  I  once  thought  I  knew,"  replied  Charles, 
*  for  some  words  which  escaped  her  seemed 
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to  adait  of  only  one  iDterpreUtioQ ;  bat 
vfcat  1  hare  seen  dov  coDTuicea  mc  that  I 
iImI  Bot  mjderstand  her." 

**  That  is  ycmi  sincere  inipresaoD?"  asked  ' 

'  1  UB  sitisfied,"  7q>lied  Charles,  "  tli^ 
Uicre  bas  been  some  misandersUading-"  | 

some  dehisioQ.  I  thiok  it  ua^  on  the  i^ait 
of  hady  Aahford  ;  I  helicTc  she  laboured 
under  some  great  and  fatal  error  wliid 
destrvved  her  happiness,  and  therobj'  her 
life.  Still,  however,  there  are  circumstances 
which  are  inexplicable  to  me,  and  1  can 
fbnn  DO  settled  opinioD  on  fhe  subject." 

"  The  mrsterv  will,  one  day,  he  deared 
up,  and  that  pcriiaps  soon,"  said  Bertba, 
abstractedlr,  and  fell  into  a  state  in  which 
she  seemed  to  be  following  out  an  exciting 
train  of  thought. 


J 
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Suddenly  she  said  abruptly,  and  with 
Some  degree  of  wildness  in  her  manner, 
— "  You  know  Matilda,  Lady  Ashford's 
daughter  t*' 

«  Perfectly." 

**  When  time  shall  have  cleared  up  what 
ia  now  inexplicable  to  you,  you  will  know 
'What  my  mother  has  really  been  ;  you  will 
tKnderstand  her  noble  and  heavenly  conduct. 
^rhen  that  time  comes,  remember  the  re- 
quest which  I  now  make.  Explain  these 
trluDgs  to  Matilda,  if  you  tind  that  you  can 
flo  so  without  giving  her  very  much  pain/' 

"  Be  assured  that  I  will/' 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  satisfied/' 

After  a  little  while  she  said,  half-smiling, 

"  I  have  left  you  in  my  will  to  Leonora 
and  Dr.  Weston ;  they  will  take  care  of 
you,  and  you  will  be  their  frieud.  I  will 
be  with  you  if  it  be  permitted.     I  will 
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watch  over  you,  protect  you,  and  bleas  you. 
Farewell,  my  brother,  until  ve  meet  again." 

And  she  leaned  gently  on  hia  extended 
arm,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  hia  cheek. 

Charles  vas  deeply  affected,  and  the 
resolution  formed  in  hia  heart  at  tkt 
moment  vas,  that  no  unworthy  thon^ 
or  action  should  erer  sully  with  the  blasli 
of  shame  the  cheek  which  those  lips  had 
touched. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Knowledge  comes,  but  Wisdom  lingers, 
And  he  bears  a  laden  breast, 
Foil  of  sad  experience,  moving  towards 
The  stillness  of  his  rest." 

Tennyson. 


Ghables  had  ordered  his  groom  to  bring 
his  horse  at  a  giyen  hour.  On  leaving  the 
house  he  rode  straight  into  the  country, 
continuing  to  ride,  at  a  rapid  pace,  several 
hours,   for  he  was  in  too  excited  a  state 


night.  He  was  told,  hoi 
that  Lord  Ashfoid,  who 
town,  had  arriTed  at  hom< 
ing.  He  inquired  if  he 
him;  the  serrant  replied 
not;  that  his  Lordship  e 
and  had  remained  entire! 
mcnts;  no  one  going  to  ] 
Ashford. 

In  the  morning  Lor 
fasted  alone  with  Mati 
after  hreakfast  she  can 
said  Uiat  her  £Bther  via 
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id  fall  of  suffering;  he  seemed  also  to  be 

ry  ill ;  he  receiyed  Charles  kindly. 

**  You  haye  once  or  twice  told  me/*  said 

!,    ^  that  you  wished  to  talk  oyer  our 

ans.    I  haye  been  obliged  to  defer  it. 

shall    now  be  glad    to  enter    on  the 

bject" 

Charles  had  often  endeayoured  to  pre- 

ire  himself  for  this  conyersation,  and  had 
en  arranged  the  yery  words  with  which 

begin  what  he  had  to  say.  But  the 
xnunstances  under  which  he  was  now 
lied  upon  to  speak  were  entirely  different 
>m  those  which  he  had  anticipated.  He 
d  been  prepared  to  encounter  the  pros- 
rouS)  the  stem,  the  oyerbearing  Lord 
ahford,  but  he  was  wholly  disarmed  by 
e  sight  of  the  bowed,  sorrow-stricken 
ling  whom  he  beheld  there,  leaning  back  in 
9  arm-chair,  his  eye  fixed  on  vacancy,  and 
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Lis  trembling  hands  pafsiog  oncomdonsl]' 
and  hurricdlj  over  tlie  large  forebead,  nor 
seanied  vith  tlic  lines  of  anxiety  and  can. 

Charles  was  peuetrated  with  compas^ 
for  him;  his  ova  affairs  irere,  for  tk 
moment,  foi^tten ;  the  pre-arranged  ech- 
tences,  hy  which  he  had  intended  to  con- 
mence  the  long  dreaded  explanation,  hiti 
from  hia  memory ;  thoughts  and  words  wre 
alike  gone. 

He  at  once  abandoned  the  design  of 
disclosing  on  this  occasioD,  the  real  state 
of  his  views  and  feelings.  The  selfish  relief 
which  he  might  thus  bring  to  his  own  mind, 
would  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  inflidiDg 
disappointment  and  soffeiing  npoo  hii 
generous  benefactor,  at  a  moment  wben  be 
obTiously  needed  solace  and  assistance. 
Once  he  saw  pass  OTer  the  pale  &ce  m 
expression    which    reminded  him   of  ^ 
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ivine  Bertha,  and  the  suggestion  of  her 
nage  brought  with  it  the  conviction  that 
le  "would  approve  of  his  postponing,  to  a 
lore  fitting  occasion,  the  performance  of 
is  painful  task. 

**  I  grieve  to  see  you  so  unwell,**  said  he, 
t  last ;  "  will  you  give  me  the  comfort  of 
oping  that  you  have  called  me  to  engage 
le  in  some  service  V^ 

As  Charles  spoke,  Lord  Ashford  lifted 
is  head  to  listen  to  him,  as  if  he  had 
leen  unconscious  that  he  was  in  the  room, 
jid  had  forgotten  the  occasion  on  which 
le  had  summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and 
t  was  plain  that  he  did  not  now  com- 
>rehend  what  Charles  had  said  to  him. 

**  It  would  give  me  the  sincerest  satis- 
•action,**  resumed  Charles,  "  if  I  might  dare 
X)  hope  that  I  could  be  of  the  slightest 
issistance/' 
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"  Yes,  my  dear  boy/'  answered  Lord 
Ashford,  replying  not  to  Charles's  words 
bat  to  the  train  of  his  own  thoughts,—^! 
know  it  is  entirely  my  own  fault  that  it 
has  been  so  long  deferred;  it  was  wrong, 
quite  wrong,  to  delay  it  so  long;  it  most 
have  kept  you  in  much  anxiety,  but  tell  me 
now,  Oharles,  what  you  yourself  desire." 

*'  My  only  wish  is  to  lessen  the  distress 
under  which  you  are  suffering,  and  if  it  is 
not  presumptuous  in  me  to  hope " 

"  Distress  1  what  do  you  mean,  sir?'  cried 
Lord  Asbford,  suddenly  shaking  oS  the 
appearance  of  feebleness  and  infirmity,  md 
speaking  with  his  usual  sternness. 

"  I  cannot  bear,*'  replied  Charles,  "tiuit 
you  should  occupy  yourself  with  any  thon^t 
about  me,  at  a  moment  when  you  yoonelf 
are  suffering,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fix)m  some 
illness/' 
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''  I  am  not  ill,^'  said  Lord  Ashford, 
mgrily;  '^  nor  suffering  either ;  at  leasts  from 
lothing  that  has  relation  to  any  concern  of 
fronrs.  I  sent  for  jou,  sir,  to  speak  to  you 
m  matters  relating  to  yourself,  and  with 
10  desire  to  bring  before  me  an  eye  to 
Karatinize  my  feelings  and  affairs/' 

**It  is  very  true,**  replied  Charles,  "I 
liaye  desired  to  hare  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  you  on  matters  relating  to 
myself;  but  now  I  respectfully  but  earnestly 
beg  of  you  to  defer  this  conyersation  for  the 
present/' 

^  It  has  been  already  deferred  too  long/* 
answered  Lord  Ashford,  ^'  and  I  desire  that 
diere  should  be  at  once  a  dear  understand- 
ing on  the  subject  between  us/' 

^But  I  cannot  speak  to  you  sincerely 
and  truly/'  said  Charles,  in  a  tone  of  sad- 
ness, "  without  giving  you  pain,  my  Lord ; 


r> 
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and  Hearen  knova  thai;  I  would  willin^iy 
SMonBce  mj  devest  hopes  in  life,  to  be 
apaied  the  necjeasitj  of  raiwng  jou  this 


'^I  am  aecntomed  to  disappointment^' 
lepGed  Lord  Ashford;  ''to  <^>po6ition  and 
antagonian,  where  I  mi^t  natmallj  look  . 
fisr  srmpathj  and  eo-opeiatioa :   the  paoLi 
jc^L  q)eak  oC  sir,  will  therefore  haje  nothiigB 
in  it  of  norekr." 

'But  from  me,''  cried  Chaiks^  vith  ^ 
frank  earnestness,  ^yoa  on^t  to  reeeif«~^ 
the  deepest  srmpathj.  I  on^t  to  be  qdL^ 
a  subject  of  gratolation  to  joa ;  that  w^m 
mj  hope,  and  would  hare  been  mj  piiA 

"  Then  let  it  be  so." 

""  You  hare  sriTcn  me  a  noble  edacation ; 
vou  hare  fixed  tout  heart  on  realizincr  the  ex- 
pcctations  which  such  an  education  migi^ 
rea^onablj  and  naturally  justify.^ 
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"  Yes,  Charles,  all  this  is  true." 

"But  I  cannot  realize  those  expecta- 
tions/' 

"  Why  not  r' 

'^Because,  on  examining  mj  heart  and 
conscience,  I  find  that  my  convictions  on 
principles  to  which  you  justly  attach  the 
liighest  importance  are  at  variance  with 
j'ours.  It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  I  say 
it;  I  am  unable  to  enter  on  the  public 
career  which  I  once  ardently  desired,  and 
for  which,  with  such  munificence  of  means, 
you  have  so  generously  intended  to  prepare 
me. 

Lord  Ashford  listened  to  these  words  in 
profound  silence,  without  an  impatient  ex- 
pression  or  gesture;  nor  was  any  extraor- 
dinary emotion  perceptible  on  his  counte- 
nance. After  the  pause  of  a  few  moments, 
he  replied,  calmly, — "  If  this  be  so,  you  are 
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po^ectlr  right  to  eiplkin  it  to  mc.  I  nov 
koov  the  tratfa.  It  is  vdl;  let  aothing 
farther  be  said  on  the  sabjecL" 

Ca»rlcs*s  impulse  was  to  tbrov  hiniEetf 
at  the  feet  of  his  benefactor,  and  to  ex- 
press his  heart-fcit  thankfulness  at  thii 
gMKiuos  forbearance — a  forbeanmce  *hidi 
^jpearcd  to  him  to  aflbrd  the  cnnrning 
proof  of  tbe  true  aSTectioD  vith  vhich  be 
bad  ever  been  regarded  by  him ;  but  he 
vas  kept  silent  and  motionless  by  an  extn- 
ordinary  change  which  he  observed  in  hiB 
ratde.  Tbe  expression  of  his  conntenance 
vas  that  of  deeper  anguish  than  Cfaariee 
bad  erer  before  vitnessed  on  any  buman 
face,  and  be  seemed  to  be  straggling  to  speil 
vithoat  the  power  to  command  his  words- 

**  Good  God  I"  cried  Charles,  "what  bare 
I  done !" 

"  I  do  not  yet  know,"  replied  Lord  Aab- 
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-d,   solemnly;   ^^but  you  must  tell  me; 
a  must  disclose  to  me  the  truth/' 
"  I  wiU  conceal  from  you  nothing/' 
"  I  understand — I — ^I — ^indeed  I  know — 
Gtt  you  were  with  my  wife,  with  Lady 
shford  when  she  died     Why  was  I  not 
formed  of  this  by  you  V^ 
"^Because  I  had  Lady  Ashford's  express 
mmand  not  to  mention  her  name  to  you 
itil  I  should  be  questioned  by  you/' 
"Tell  me  the  exact   truth/'   continued 
)rd  Ashford,  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
fou  are  aware  that  there  was  a  cause  of 
flFerence  between  Lady  Ashford  and  my- 
1£     I  wish  to  know  whether  she  informed 
»u  of  its  nature,  or  of  any  circumstance  in 
iidi  it  might  possibly  originate  ? " 
"  Never ;  she  never  even  alluded  to  the 
bject ;  and  I  am  convinced  she  was  ear- 

p  2 


to 
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"If  she  gave  you  no  express  command 
to  withhold  it  from  me,  surely  I  may 
claims — ^' 

''She  certainly  gave  me  no  command 
with  reference  to  you :  perhaps  it  was  her 
intention  to  leave  me  free  in  this  respect. 
Aly  own  impression  is,  that,  without  break- 
ixig  my  trust  to  her,  I  may  consider  myself 
^jxonerated  from  the  obligation  to  secrecy, 

far  as  respects  you,  if  you  require  me  to 
ive  you  an  exact  account  of  the  facts/' 

"  Go  on,  sir,  go  on,**  cried  Lord  Ashford, 
^^*ipatiently. 

In  brief  and  simple  words,  Charles  imme- 
^^tely  explained  the  communication  with 
^hich  he  had  been  charged. 

"During  the  recital.  Lord  Ashford  sat 
^Vith  his  face  hidden  by  his  hand,  and 
Charles  also  placed  himself  at  some  dis- 
^t^nce,   in   such  a  position   that  he   coidd 
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seareely  be  seen,  when  Lord  Afihford  should 
more. 

After  he  had  finished  the  account  of  ail 
tiiat  took  place  on  his  first  visit  to  Mrs. 
Morton,  Lord  Ashford  remained  siknt  i 
long  time ;  but  at  last  he  said, — 

^  You  hare  seen  these  ladies  since  V 

« I  hare." 

**  Often  r 

"Yes,  fi^uently.'* 

"  Here  is  a  letter  which  I  wish  you  to 
read/' 

He  held  out  an  open  letter  to  the  jooiig 
man,  which,  to  his  extreme  astonishment) 
he  perceived,  on  reading  the  first  words,  to 
have  been  written  by  his  sister,  Ellincnr  Qrej- 
It  was  as  follows  : — 
"  My  dear  Uncle, 

"  I  dare  not  conceal  firom  you,  whose  in- 
terest in  both  my  brother  Charles  and  myself 
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las  always  been  so  great,  certain  facts  which 
[lare  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  trust  that 
bheir  importance  will  make  you  forgiye  the 
^uble  I  give  you  in  reading  this  letter. 

^  I  feel  it  my  especial  duty  to  make  this 
communication,  as  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
noble  prospects  you  have  in  yiew  for  my 
brother,  and  I  should  be  wanting  in  duty  to 
you,  as  well  as  in  Iotc  to  him,  were  I  to 
allow  him  to  throw  them  all  away  without, 
at  least,  an  effort  to  save  him. 

"  I  grieve  to  tell  you  that  my  brother  has 
be^me  intimately  acquainted  with  some 
people,  whose  characters,  I  believe,  are  well 
known  to  you,  as  1  remember  your  undis- 
guised displeasiure  when  poor  Lady  Ashford 
went  to  the  house  where  they  formerly  lived, 
in  order  to  have  her  picture  painted.  I  need 
hardly  say  the  name  is  Morton.  Of  course 
it  would  be  of  little  or  no  consequence  to 
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sTbrjchcr  to  beoome  intimate  nitli  Mrs: 
Meros.  lict  §or  this  renr  important  reason, 
—jfeke  a  daushter — ^wbo  is  now  grows 

15C  a  bentiM  and  fiisdnating  joong  wo- 
Kio — and  both  mother  and  dangbter  bare 
HX  been  wanting  in  efforts  to  entrap  mj 
lcoca«rs  afeciionsL  I  sar  nothing  of  Hiss 
MenoQ  5  chaiactar,  bat  she  is,  I  know,  a 
]fesDQ  of  peculiar  habits  and  opinions ;  a 
&n  which,  nndo*  anj  drcomstances,  voald 
le  no  lecommaidation  of  this  joong  ladj  to 
TOOT  tordsfiip.  But  the  trap  she  has  laid 
fcr  Cbaries  is  omfiimation  of  the  worst  ap- 
prvhensions  reelecting  her. 

•"^  He  has,  to  mj  own  knowledge,  brougt* 
scoe  Talnable  presents  for  her,  and  she 
wears  his  gifts^  and  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
if  nothing  is  done  to  prerent  it,  their  mar- 
riage will  take  place  withont  delay.'' 

Charles  read  no  further,   but  flung  the 
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letter  from  him  with  an  expression  of  impa- 
tience and  disgust. 

When  he  looked  up,  Lord  Ashford's  eyes 
^ere  fixed  upon  him. 

"  Is  this  true,  Charles  V  he  said. 

*'No,**  replied  Charles.  "There  is  not 
one  word  of  truth  in  it,  from  beginning  to 
end/' 

"  And  no  colour  for  it  ?" 

"  That  there  may  be.  The  truth  is  this. 
The  circumstances  under  which  I  first  visited 
these  ladies  are  known  to  you.  You  will 
easily  conceiye  that  my  impressions  about 
them  were  not  fayourable ;  but  it  required 
no  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Merton 
to-cease  to  harbour  one  injurious  thought  of 
her.  It  is  impossible  to  be  in  her  presence 
without  being  impressed  by  her  gentleness 
and  innocence.  She  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  very  image  of  purity  and  dignity.^' 


I 
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**  One  word  more.  There  is  a  barrier  be- 
tween Miss  Merton  and  marriage,  which  no 
hnman  power  can  oyereome.    She  is  dying/' 

A  shudder  passed  through  Lord  Ash- 
ford's  frame,  but  he  did  not  speak.  He 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  fell  into  his 
former  state  of  reverie. 

Oharles  sat  down  in  silence  by  his  side, 
watching  him  anxiously.  After  a  time. 
Lord  Ashford  rose  up  suddenly,  like  a  per- 
son in  a  dream.  At  length  he  cried  out, 
**  Charles,  are  you  there  1" 

"  I  am  near  you — where  I  hope  you  will 
ttill  permit  me  to  be.'' 

**  Come  to  me,"  exclaimed  Lord  Ashford, 
extending  both  his  arms  to  him,  and  fold- 
ing him  to  his  bosom ;  then  he  again  sunk 
back  into  his  chair,  almost  insensible. 

Shocked  and  terrified,  the  young  man  felt 
the  keenest  self-reproach  at  having  inflicted 
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OD  bis  kindest  aod  best  friend  (as  at  tiiat 
moment  be  felt  him  to  be)  such  dreadful 
suffering.  He  knelt  down,  leaning  bis  head 
on  Lord  Ashford's  hands,  waiting  till  he 
should  again  speak  to  him  ;  but  the  word* 
of  bis  benefactor  brought  to  him  no  consola- 
tion. 

"  It  has  happened  to  me,  through  life," 
said  Lord  Ashford,  "that  the  love  1  bare 
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QOthiog  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  present 
witii  satisfaction,  on  the  great  day  of 
icooont.  Yet  the  plan  on  which  I  had  set 
nj  heart  for  jou  has  also  failed.  Oh, 
!)harles,  God  has  given  me  no  son.  Often 
lave  I  blessed  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
Brhich  I  thought  had  so  ordered  it,  that  by 
^e  union  of  the  son  of  mj  adoption  with 
my  own  child,  I  should  become  the  father 
of  two  children,  whose  mutual  happiness 
«rould  be  secured  bj  this  double,  this  blessed 
bond.'' 

**  Heaven  maj  still  have  happiness  in 
store  for  us  all/'  cried  Charles,  inexpres- 
siblj  moved  by  these  words.  "  I  will  devote 
myself  to  you, — to  Matilda, — to  the  latest 
hour  of  my  existence  1 " 

"  It  cannot  be,"  replied  Lord  Ashford,  in 
a  tone  of  despair, — "  it  will  not  be.  I  can 
judge  of  the  future  by  the  past.     Matilda 


Ame  is  left  to  me — mj  precious  diitd! 
•Bid,  perhape,  there  is  one  more  calamity 
in  reecrre  for  me, — the  loss  of  her." 

"  A  merciftJ  God  will  save  tod  from 
adi  Btier  deeoUtioD,"  said  Charles.  "Slie 
viU  aerer  forsake  yoa, — viU  nerer  diaip- 
■paa&jwt  ■  and  I— I  will  be  to  yon  another  ' 
child.  We  will  work  together  for  ronr 
happiness.  We  will  place  our  happines 
in  TOOTS.  I  hare  been  to  blame.  I  have 
not  united  with  her,  as  she  expected,  in 
the  object  to  which  she  is  devoted;  but 
this,  at  least,  is  an  object  in  which  oni 
sjmpathv  may  be  and  onght  to  be  perfect 
Both  TOtt  and  she  will  respect  me — vill 
not  withdraw  your  affection  from  me, 
though  oar  views  in  some  respects  m&j 
differ." 

"  Oor    wishes    are    sometimes    wroo^ 
OD^"  said  Lord  Ashford,  abstractedlj,  as 
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a  raj  of  hope  had  suddenly  gleamed 
rough  his  gloomy  future,  ^^in  modes 
idi  we  did  not  expect  God  grant  it 
ij  be  so!" 

"  I  could  not  have  respected  myself," 
ntinued  Charles,  ^^  nor  should  I  have 
served  your  esteem,  if  I  had  concealed 
>m  you  my  convictions  with  reference  to 
inciples,  which,  if  I  engage  at  all  in 
blic  life,  must  determine  my  course, 
it  I  do  not  see  why  conscientious  diffe- 
Qces  of  opinion  should  alienate  affection/' 
"  We  must,  undoubtedly,  follow  our  own 
nvictions,"  replied  Lord  Ashford.  "I 
nnot  alter  yours ;  but  I  respect  con- 
ience.  You  have  proved  that  you  know 
len  this  sacred  monitor  speaks,  and  that 
>u  obey  his  voice.  Continue  to  do  so. 
5t  no  consideration  ever  turn  you  aside 
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from  that  coarse  in  which  jon  have  thus 
honourably  begun.  Let  the  impression 
produced  upon  me  by  your  present  conduct 
be  a  lesson  to  you/' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  So  sinks  the  daj-star  in  the  ocean  bed^ 
And  jet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled 

ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  skj." 

Milton. 


Chables's  first  object,  after  this  inter- 
dew,  was  to  seek  Matilda.  He  found  her 
^ith  Mrs.  Grey,  her  constant  companion, 
svhose  watchful  care  over  her  was,  as  wo 
biave  seen,   more   than  maternal,  and  the 
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gentleness  of  whose  nature  exercised  a  most 
beneficial  influence  in  moderating  and 
directing  the  ardent  feelings  which  were 
now  beginning  to  develop  themselyes  in 
her. 

The  entrance  of  Charles  interrupted  one 
of  the  cheerful  conversations  which  they 
frequently  enjoyed  together,  and  which 
formed  the  greatest  happiness  of  Matilda's 
present  life.  It  was  the  custom  of  Con- 
stance to  read  a  good  deal  to  Matilda  from 
the  best  authors,  and  to  make  the  passages 
and  incidents  which,  from  day  to  day, 
engaged  their  attention,  the  occasion  for 
communicating  to  the  mind  of  the  young 
girl  the  results  of  the  knowledge  which  she 
had  herself  acquired  through  an  unusually 
studious  life.  Information  thus  oonreyed, 
the  gold  sifted  from  the  dross, — the  beau- 
tiful, the  interesting,  the  instructiye  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  triyial  and  the  nseless, 
presented  through  the  medium  of  a  refined 
taste  and  a  matured  judgment,  by  the 
Toice,  and  that  voice  dear  to  the  listener,— 
is  always  irresistibly  charming  to  the  pupil, 
howeyer  enervating  and  injurious  to  the 
mind  when  allowed  to  supersede  the  rough 
discipline  of  study. 

Both  teacher  and  pupil  immediately 
perceived  something  unusual  in  Charleses 
manner.  He  at  once  spoke  to  them  on 
the  subject  of  which  his  heart  was  full 

"  I  am  come  to  you,'*  said  he,  addressing 
Matilda,  "  to  express  my  deep  regret  that 
I  have  worked  so  little  with  you  in  the 
great  object  of  your  life,  and  which  ought 
to  be  mine  quite  as  much  as  joura." 

Matilda  looked  at  him  earnestly  and 
mquiringly,  but  remained  silent. 

"  I  beg  of  you,"  continued  he,  "  to  take 

Q  2 
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me  back  to  your  aSectioD,  to  jour  con- 
fidence, and  let  me  nnite  with  joa  in 
derotedness  to  him  to  whom  we  owe  all 
that  is  dear  to  ns.** 

The  colonr  flushed  her  dieek,  and  she 
rqplied, 

"*  Charies,  yon  speak  earnestly,  I  do  not 
doubt,  sincerdy,  and  I  accept  yonr  offer 
in  the  spirit  of  firankness  with  whidi  it  is 
made." 

"  But  you  wonder  why  I  should  ever  hare 
alienated  myself  from  this  work  of  love— of 
duty.  You  hare  a  right  to  be  satisfied  on 
this  point'' 

"  I  seek  no  satisfiu^tion  of  the  kind,  and 
nothing  will  give  satisfaction  to  me  but  one 
thing,  and  that  I  must  haye.'' 

"  You  shall,  whaterer  it  be,  if  I  can  gire^ 


iL'' 


"I  will  allow  no  one  to  approach  my^ 
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father  with  me,  professing  to  share  in  mj 
happiness  and  aims,  who  does  not  love  him. 
Charles,  your  treatment  of  my  father  of  late 
has  not  been  that  of  loTe/' 

**  It  has  not,  I  confess  it.  My  conscious- 
less  of  the  justness  of  your  reproach  would 
le  more  than  I  could  bear,  if  I  did  not  hope 
hat  you  would  forgive  me,  and  allow  me  the 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  repair  my 
srror,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  dreadful 
nistake/' 

"  Then  you  love  him  V 

**  As  a  devoted  son  should  love  a  father." 

"  That  is  enough.  I  do  not  wish  to  know 
the  circumstances  that  have  misled  you.  It 
is  sufficient  that  you  disavow  them,  and  that 
you  tell  me  that  you  love  him." 

"  I  have  just  left  him.  I  have  witnessed 
emotion — aflfection  which  has  penetrated  my 
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heirt  nith  tiie  pntfomidest  admiration  and 
lore.' 

''Dearest,  dearest  CSuorles,''  die  cried, 
giring  him  her  hand  with  cordial  affection, 
**  joa  9ie  again  my  brother." 

These  few  irords  appeared  to  hare  made 
Matflda  a  new  being.  Her  afiecti<m  (at 
CSiarles,  whidi  had  lately  been  pent  up  in 
her  own  bosom,  without  the  possibility  of 
expression,  bat  which  was  always  really 
there  in  nndiminiahed  force,  was  now  per- 
mitted to  flow  in  its  accustomed  channel, 
and  to  manifest  itself  in  its  accostomed 
mode. 

The  emotion  that  Charles  had  midergone, 
and  the  happiness  that  now  filled  his  heart 
from  the  renewal  of  that  charm  whidi  (he 
affection  of  Matilda  imparted  to  his  life,  had 
driren  Ellinor  from  his  thoughts.     It  wv 
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>t  till  an  hour  had  passed  away  in  a  delight- 
1  conyersation,  that  a  passing  remark  of 
TS.  Gh:e/8  recalled  her  to  him. 
**  Has  not  Ellinor  returned  yetl''  said  she. 
Her  maid  told  me  that  her  drive  was  only 
»  be  a  few  miles  out  of  town  to  make  a 

A  fear  shot  through  CharWs  brain  that 
is  call  might  be  to  Mrs.  Merton's,  and  he 
"eaded  some  impertinence  on  her  part 
wards  Bertha.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
lence,  he  therefore  rose,  and  saying  he  was 

>liged  to  go  out,  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode 
.ere  himself. 

As  he  approached  within  sight  of  the 
itle  gate,  he  perceived  that  his  suspicion 
as  correct.  His  sister  had  just  re-entered 
le  carriage,  and  was  on  the  point  of  driving 
ray.  Calling  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  he 
ing  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  his  servant, 
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^  Hush  I'^  said  the  physician,  '^  make  no 
sound  as  jon  enter ;  all  is  nearly  over/' 

**  It  is,  then,  too  true/'  said  Charles. 

"  You  will  still  see  her  before  she  leaves 
00.  The  memory  of  the  expression  of  that 
fiuse  will  be  your  solace  hereafter/' 

Charles  entered  the  room  silently.  She 
had  been  addressing  a  few  words  to  her 
mother  and  Leonora,  but  she  spoke  with 
difficulty,  and  in  a  whisper.  Her  face  was 
pale,  but  the  complexion  was  of  wonderful 
brightness  and  transparency.  Her  delicate 
fisatures,  always  of  extraordinary  regularity, 
DOW  looked  as  if  exquisitely  chiselled  ;  they 
expressed  the  same  peacefulness  and  the 
same  singular  beauty  that  sometimes  settles 
down  on  the  features  in  the  first  hours  after 
the  warmth  of  life  has  finally  passed  away  ; 
but  at  the  present  moment  there  beamed 
forth  from  these  a  heavenly  radiance. 
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**  Hush  r  said  the  physician,  "  make  no 
and  as  you  enter ;  all  is  nearly  over." 
"  It  is,  then,  too  true,''  said  Charles. 
"  You  will  still  see  her  before  she  leaves 
The  memory  of  the  expression  of  that 
56  will  be  your  solace  hereafter/' 
Charles  entered  the  room  silently.  She 
d  been  addressing  a  few  words  to  her 
>ther  and  Leonora,  but  she  spoke  with 
£culty,  and  in  a  whisper.  Her  face  was 
le,  but  the  complexion  was  of  wonderful 
ightness  and  transparency.  Her  delicate 
ttures,  always  of  extraordinary  regularity, 
w  looked  as  if  exquisitely  chiselled  ;  they 
pressed  the  same  peacefulness  and  the 
ne  singular  beauty  that  sometimes  settles 
wn  on  the  features  in  the  first  hours  after 
3  warmth  of  life  has  finally  passed  away  ; 
t  at  the  present  moment  there  beamed 
th  from  these  a  heavenly  radiance. 
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0  sat  bj  her  bedside  in  an  agony  of 

Vo  her  aunt's  repeated  entreaties  to  ex- 
LB  the  cause  of  her  distress,  she  answered 
y  hj  wringing  her  hands  yiolentlj,  and 
letimes  stamping  her  foot  with  rage. 
'^  Matilda,  my  child/'  continued  Con- 
nce,  "  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  you. 
annot  bear  to  see  you  thus/' 
The  young  girl,  struggling  to  command 
r  passionate  grief,  at  length  succeeded 
BBciently  to  enable  her  to  sob  out — "  Oh! 
ieed,  indeed  I  have  endeayoured  to  com- 
md  myself,  but  I  am  not  able, — I  cannot 
dure  it." 

^But   what  then  has  happened?''  said 
m  Grey,  in  increasing  alarm. 
••I  will  teU  you  if  you  will  not  let  it 
ike  you  ill/' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  And  tlie  snued  fly  that  robs  and  stings 
Hatb  work  to  do  for  man  and  God.' 

Ebbmbzer  Elliot. 

Thebe  is  a  shadow  eren  darker  tbao  thtt 
of  death.  It  vas  about  to  pass  over  the 
Ashford  familj. 

Ooe  morning  shortly  after  these  ereats, 
Constance  vas  startled  from  her  sleep  bj  an 
extraordinary  sound  of  sobs  from  Matilda, 
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who  sat  by  lier  bedside  in  an  agony  of 
grief. 

To  her  aunt's  repeated  entreaties  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  her  distress,  she  answered 
only  by  wringing  her  hands  yiolently,  and 
sometimes  stamping  her  foot  with  rage. 

"  Matilda,  my  child,''  continued  Con- 
stance, **  teU  me  what  has  happened  to  you. 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus." 

The  young  girl,  struggling  to  command 
her  passionate  grief,  at  length  succeeded 
sufiSciently  to  enable  her  to  sob  out — "  Oh! 
indeed,  indeed  I  have  endeayoured  to  com- 
mand myself,  but  I  am  not  able, — I  cannot 
endure  it." 

^*  But  what  then  has  happened?"  said 
Mrs.  Grey,  in  increasing  alarm. 

"  I  will  tell  you  if  you  will  not  let  it 
make  you  ill." 


uiey  say  m  ttiu  neirspa] 
at  Aahford  hare  dared 
upoa  him ;  that  thej  ha 
and  hare  pelted  him  wiUi 

"  Is  Uiat  all  r  replied 

"That  all!"  cried  1 
gleaming  with  pent  np 
tears  that  vere  streaming 
fece,— "aUr* 

"  Yes,  my  darling.  ' 
sofficiently  painM  and  o< 
of  the  importance  you  i 
has  happened,  has  it  do^ 

"  It  has." 
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fiequentlj  take    place.     The  people  are 
excited  by  designings  men  on  both  sides^  and 
being  quite  ignorant  of  the  merits  or  deme- 
nts of  the  several  parties^   are  easily  led 
•way  to  commit  aU  sorts  of  excesses  and 
follies.     But  jour  father  is  in  no  danger, 
and  will  only  laugh  at  it  when  all  is  oyer/' 
*'  But,  Aunt  Constance,  you  do  not  know 
the  worst.     When  you  read  this  you  will 
understand  why  I  am  alarmed.     Look  at 
tins  passage  and  at  this,'^  she  cried,  pointing 
to  the  paragraphs. 

Mrs.  Qrey  took  the  newspaper  and  was 
banning  to  read  the  account,  when  Matilda 
cried  "Stop,  stop,  I  will  not  be  present 
when  you  read  those  dreadful  words,''  and 
she  rushed  from  the  room. 

The  paragraph  was  to  the  effect,  that  an 
abusive  attack  had  been  made  on  Lord 
Ashford's  private  character  by  an  opponent 


'  • -,       ■*- 
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his  account  initial  letter  onlj  were  used, 
o  names  being  given  at  full  length.  Accord- 
ig  to  this  paragraph, — "  There  was  a  ru- 
lotir,   bearing  some   show  of  truth,  that 

lOrd  A d's  first  wife,  by  an  early  and 

nprudent  marriage,  had  been  deserted  by 
im,  to  enable  him  to  contract  an  alliance 

rith   the    late  lamented    Lady  A d, 

laughter  to  the  late,  and  sister  to  the  pre- 

ent  Lord  S n,  and  heiress  to  an  im- 

nense  property,  inherited  from  her  mother, 

!iady  S n.     There  was  even  reason  to 

leliere  that    the  unfortunate    Lady, — ^the 

eal  Lady  A d, — was  still  aliye,   and 

upported  in  a  humble  condition  of  life  by 
jord  A— — d,  on  the  express  stipulation 
ihat  she  should  never  bring  forward  her  own 
Jaims,  or  those  of  her  daughter  by  Lord 

Al d.     But  this  daughter  having  lately 

lied,  and  the  family  commonly  known  as 

YOL.    III.  B 
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Oonstance,  who  are  still  so  ill,''  resumed 
Matilda ;  "  but  you  would  be  worse  if  we  left 
him  alone.  Oh  that  jou  could  go  with  me ! 
but  that  is  impossible/' 

**  Oharles  will  accompany  you,  my  child." 

"  Charles  is  not  in  the  house.  I  cannot 
delay  my  journey  a  single  hour.  He  will 
follow  me.  He  will  be  a  comfort  and  help 
to  me  after  I  have  once  seen  my  fother,  but 
before  that,  it  is  better  that  I  should  be 
alone." 

Mrs.  Grey  made  what  hurried  prepara- 
tions were  practicable  for  the  journey,  and 
gaye  her  darling  girl  to  the  care  of  a  trusty 
maid  servant,  who  was  to  accompany  her. 

Constance  then  drew  Matilda  to  her  side, 
and  said  to  her, 

"  This  account,  my  love,  has  no  truth  in 
it ;  be  assured  it  is  a  gross  calumny." 

"  I  know  it  is,"  replied  Matilda ;  "  but 

R  2 
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the  effect  on  him  viU  not  be  the  leas  dread- 
M." 

"  The  first  ehock  appeare  to  hxve  been 
trulj  alarming,"  observed  Oonstauce. 

"  Can  jou  vonder  at  it  ?  Can  you  ima- 
gioe  hoT  he  can  hare  lired  through  such  i 
moment — he  who  is  so  good,  so  tme,  so 
pure^  Oh,  my  aunt,  I  dread  to  see  him. 
And  be  'was  so  ill  before  he  veot  down  td 
that  hateful  place." 

"You  will  be  a  comfort  to  him,  mj 
blessed  child.  You  can  sooth  and  help  bim 
more  than  any  other  human  being.  Cbarks 
will  join  JOU  immediately,  and  I  also  will 
come  to  you  in  a  day  or  two  if  it  be  {US' 
sible." 

A  long  journey  to  one  in  her  anxious  aod 
impatient  state  was  a  great  trial.  It  iras 
not  possible  to  reach  Ashford  Castle,  thongii 
she  trarellcd  all  night,  and  with  the  utmost 
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speed,  till  the  followiDg  eTening.  In  the 
meantiine  the  thoughts  which  passed  through 
her  mind  were  often  of  the  most  distressing 
nature.  Every  word  that  had  fallen  from 
her  father  during  those  dreadful  hours  that 
followed  the  account  of  the  news  of  her 
mother's  death,  occurred  to  her  memory. 
Some  of  those  words  seemed  now  to  have  a 
portentous  meaning.  What  if  this  story 
should  be  true  ?  What  if  it  were  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  frightful  crime  that  had  so 
bowed  him  down  to  the  earth  1  What  if 
such  dishonour  had  really  stained  that 
sacred  name?  But  it  was  not  possible! 
Men  might  be  guilty  of  blasphemy  against 
each  other  as  well  as  against  God.  To  har- 
bour such  a  thought  of  one  so  distinguished 
for  rectitude,  so  singular,  so  unapproached 
for  his  scrupulous  and  rigid  adherence  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed  to  the  dictates  of 
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«  And  where  1" 

"  My  Lord  has  been  sitting  in  his  own 
tudj  all  day.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
^lacing  labels,  with  jour  name  on  them,  on 
he  little  cabinets  there,  which  contain 
dctures,  and  which  he  has  been  sealing  up. 
Ic  desired  me  to  remoye  your  little  table, 
he  one  at  which  you  usually  sit  to  the  study, 
ind  his  head  has  rested  a  good  deal, — alas 
oo  much ! — on  the  pillow,  which  he  bade 
ne  bring  to  him  from  your  sofa.'' 

"  Then,  Trayers,  if  he  is  alone,  I  wish 
fon  to  take  this  note  to  him.  It  is  to  tell 
lim  that  I  am  here.  I  must  not  startle  him 
>y  going  in  to  him  suddenly.  You  must 
iake  it  to  him  and  stay  in  the  room  while 
tie  reads  it.  Before  he  has  time  to  forbid 
my  going  to  him,  I  shall  be  in  the  room 
dose  behind  you." 

"  My  dearest  young  lady,  you  must  not 
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go  to  him.     He  has  been  very  much  excited. 
He  will  be  very  augry." 

"  Angry  witb  me,  Trarers !" 

"  You  are  his  guardian  Angel,  and  you 
can  do  more  witli  him  and  for  him  tbaa  any 
one — but  at  the  present  moment — indeed,  I 
dare  not." 

"  But  you  know,  Travers,  if  he  should  be 
angry,  it  will  only  be  for  a  moment.  You 
know,  too,  that  I  shall  do  him  good. 
Besides,  I  wiU  go,  and  if  you  vill  not 
do  me  this  service^  I  must  go  without 
it" 

"  I  would  lay  down  my  life  fcff  you,  Miffl 
Ashford,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  bear  a  bsr^ 
word  spoken  to  yoa,  and  at  this  moment  b? 
Lord  ia  not  himself." 

The  old  man  still  hesitating,  Hatildt 
placed  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm,  an^i 
looking  at  him  through  her  tears,  said, 
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"  Will  yon  refuse  to  do  this  for  me  V 

**  I  cannot  refuse  to  do  anything  for  you,** 
he  rq>lied,  and  immediately  passing  through 
the  parlour,  closely  followed  by  Matilda,  he 
proceeded  to  the  study,  at  the  door  of  which 
he  knocked  somewhat  timidly. 

Matilda  heard  her  fEtther^s  voice  giving 
permission  to  enter.  Travers  went  in, 
leaving  the  door  a  little  open.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  Travers  should  remain  in  the 
study  till  Lord  Ashford  had  read  the  note, 
and  that  the  signal  for  her  own  entrance 
should  be  when  the  servant  came  back  to 
the  door  and  opened  it. 

At  last  the  moment  arrived  when,  with 
noiseless  step,  and  throbbing  heart,  she 
went  in  and  found  herself  alone  with  her 
father. 

When  he  had  finished  reading  the  note. 
Lord  Ashford  threw  it  aside,  and,  without 
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His  first  impulse  was  to  push  her  from 
him,  but  he  checked  himself.  Still  he  did 
not  speak. 

Matilda  softly,  soothingly,  drew  towards 
her  his  averted  face,  and,  looking  sweetly 
into  his  eyes,  said  to  him, — 
Speak  to  me,  my  father/' 
Why  do  you  come  here,  Matilda  ?"  said 
he,  sternly. 

'^Because  I  could  not  keep  away  from 
you,"  she  replied. 

"  Your  coming  here  is  highly  improper ; 
it  displeases  me  very  much :  if  I  had  wished 
for  you  I  should  hare  sent  to  tell  you  so/* 

"  No,  papa,  you  have  wished  for  me,  yet 
you  hare  not  sent  for  me,  and  therefore  I 
have  come  to  you.'' 

"  I  wish  you  would  learn  to  know  your 
duty  and  your  place/'  repUed  he,  with  in- 
creased  sternness. 
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"My  duty  is  to  lore  you;  to  try  to  nake 
my  love  a  happiness  to  yon,  and  my  plies 
is  in  this  bosom  ;"  and  she  laid  her  &ce  i> 
his  bosom  and  again  folded  her  armi  anxmd 

She  vas  conBcions  that  her  hiksr  raadb 
an  effort  to  raise  her  head  and  to  Loosen  her 
hold  of  him;  bat  she  dung  to  him  mth 
the  greater  tenderness. 

In  a  moment  the  effort  to  disengage  her 
ceased.  She  almost  fancied  that  she  feh 
from  those  reluctant  arms  an  involuntary 
pressure. 

She  raised  her  head  gently,  and  again 
looking  him  in  the  face,  she  said,  "My 
papa,  you  have  given  me  your  solemn  pro- 
mise that  I  should  be  your  chosen  friend." 

**  I  have,"  repUed  he,  somevhat  softened. 

"  You  have  not  fulfilled  your  promisa" 

"Why  not?" 
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"Because  you  have  been  dreadfully  ill, 
y<«  are  stiU  iU,  and  what  is  worse,  you  are 
very  unliappy ;  and  yet  you  have  not  sent 
for  me/' 

*^  My  illness  is  nothing ;  my  unhappiness 
also  is  beyond '' 

**You  would  say  beyond  my  reach;  or 
perhaps  even  my  comprehension/* 

He  made  no  reply. 

^  It  is  this  that  distresses  me,''  she  conti- 
nued ;  ^  it  is  this  "which  is  the  cause  of  the 
on]y  unhappiness  that  has  ever  existed  be- 
tween you  and  me." 

**  What  do  you  mean  1" 

"  That  you  urill  not  accept  my  love ;  that 
Jim  will  not  allow  it  to  enter  your  heart,  to 
keep  at  your  side,  to  follow  your  footsteps, 
and  to  surround  you  like  the  very  air  you 
breathe/' 

He  was  again  silent. 
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"  You  love  me,"  she  continued 
ately,  "  aa  we  love  a  child — ^when  you  are 
happy — when  nothing  serious  or  painful  en- 
gages your  attention— or  calls  forth  your 
energira  ;  but  when  such  affliction  comes  39 
shakes  your  soul  and  endangers  your  lif^ 
you  forget  me ;  you  keep  at  a  distuice 
&om  me,  and  when  I  fly  to  you  'with  a  heart 
full — oh,  more  full  than  it  can  bear  of  sym- 
pathy and  lore,  yon  will  not  OTcn  look  at 
me,  and  you  tell  me  that  you  have  import- 
ant business  to  perform,  and  that  I  am  in 
your  way !" 

As  she  ended  these  words,  she  fell  down 
at  his  feet  in  a  paroxysm  of  uncontrollable 
grief;  and  it  required  all  his  tenderness, 
which  now  buret  forth  unrestrained,  to  tran- 
quillize and  soothe  her. 

When  he  had  succeeded  in  restoring  ber 
to  comparative  calmness,  her  sorrow  borst 
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out  afresh  as  she  saw  how  trnlj  ill   and 
wretched  he  looked. 

"  Oh,  let  me  stay  with  you,"  she  cried ; 
"  I  will  go  if  you  desire  it,  but,  oh,  do  not 
drive  me  from  you ;  do  not  separate  your- 
self from  your  child  at  a  time  like  this." 

**  I  will  not  driye  you  from  me ;  you  shall 
never  be  separated  from  me  again !"  he  re- 
plied, in  an  agitated  voice,  and  he  pressed 
ner  to  him  with  an  overwhelming  tenderness 
which  he  no  longer  endeavoured  to  control. 

So  remained  father  and  daughter  folded 
in  each  others'  arms  several  minutes. 

At  length  Lord  Ashford  said, — "  Tell  me, 
my  child,  what  has  induced  you  to  come 
here  r 

**  Your  iUness." 

**  How  did  you  know  that  I  was  iQ  V 

'*  I  read  the  account  of  it  in  the  news- 
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malice  have  been  at  work  to  heap  upon  the 
sacred  name  of  my  father  the  foulest  calum- 
nies." 

**  Bless  you,  my  child/'  cried  Lord  Agh- 
ford,  "love  has  taught  you  to  penetrate 
through  the  darkness ;  to  judge  of  your 
fiEkther  aright.  You  do  not  belieye  that  he 
could  hare  been  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed 
to  him/' 

"  I  do  not  belieye  that  any  one  capable  of 
such  aims  as  my  father,  that  any  heart  full 
of  such  affectionate  Iotc  as  his,  can  be 
capable  of  a  crime.  But  if  it  were  other- 
wise/' continued  she,  in  a  low  and  solemn 
tone  of  Yoice,  sinking  almost  to  a  whisper, 
"  if  he  shall  have  done  wrong — if  God  has 
permitted  such  a  calamity — who  am  I  to 
murmur  against  His  will — to  sit  in  judgment 
on  his  creature  ?  My  love  remains  unchanged ; 
but  my  obligations,  my  duties  are  increased ; 

s  2 
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to  the  most  bleased  feelin 
Her  father  pressed  h< 
and  she  contioaed.  "  Fi 
care  for  nothing  but  join 
aout  Constance  and  Chai 
for  anj  other  blesdng  i 
keep  yon  three,  and  that 
another.  I  care  for  nod 
once  more  vept  passiona: 
Her  father  encouraged 
in  his  bosom,  and  bj  d 
sorrow  gave  way  to  a  8001 
ejes  closed  ia  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

**  And  he  who  faints  half-waj. 
Gains  yet  a  noble  eminence  o'er  those 
Whose  feet  still  plod  the  earth  with  hearts  o*er-> 
dosted." 

B.  H.  HORNE. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  following  even- 
bgy  when  the  father  and  daughter  were 
sitting  together  in  the  library,  and  Matilda 
was  engaged  in  writing  for  her  father,  a 
loud  peal  at  the  hall-bell  announced  some 
arrivaL 

Immediately  afterwards  quick  loud  steps 
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Tere  heard  approaching  the  room,  mingled 
urith  voices  of  angrj  ezpoBtuIatioD,  and  then 
a  hurried  knock  sounded  at  the  door,  and 
Trarers  presented  himself  saying :  "  Loid 
Strathfinnan,  mj  lord,  requests  to  see  jodt 
lordahip." 

"Saj  that  I  can  see  no  one,"  repUed 
Lord  Ashford. 

But  the  Tords  had  scarcelj  passed  his 
lips  before  Lord  Strathfinnan  rudelj  pushed 
the  old  servant  aside,  entered  the  room,  and 
valked  up  with  a  hurried  step,  and  in  an 
excited  manner,  close  to  Lord  Ashford. 

"  This  intrusion,  my  lord,  is  both  unex- 
pected and  unvarrantable,"  said  Lord  Ash- 
ford. 

"  You  may  consider  it  what  you  please," 
replied  Lord  Strathfinnan,  "  but  I  must 
inflict  on  you  the  inconvenience  of  my 
presence  for  a    time.     For  you,  Matilda,'' 
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continued  he,  turning  to  the  agitated  girl» 
"  I  request  of  you  to  leave  the  room  imme- 
diatelj.  Mj  business  is  of  a  nature  unfitting 
for  your  ears/' 

Matilda  drew  closer  to  her  father,  and 
Lord  Ashford  answered  :  "  By  what  autho- 
rity do  you  presume  to  command  my  child 
in  my  presence  V^ 

"  Oh,  just  as  you  please ;  I  will  presume 
to  oflfer  no  further  advice,''  replied  Lord 
Strathfinnan,  with  a  sneer.  "It  is  of  no 
great  consequence,  disgraced  as  she  is — 
doubly  disgraced,  utterly  despicable  as  you 
are. 

Matilda  looked  with  terror  at  her  father, 
expecting  to  see  his  violent  temper  roused  to 
uncontrollable  fury  by  such  words.  What 
was  her  amazement  when  she  saw  that  he 
sunk  back  in  his  chair,  pale  and  stricken 
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iiifamj  \9hich  Mr.  Willoughby  is  readj  to 
pour  out  upon  you/' 

Lord  Ashford  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
stood  face  to  hce  with  his  brother-in-law, 
and  answered  with  the  stem  dignity 
habitual  to  him. 

''  Your  language  and  your  manner  I  do 
not  condescend  to  notice.  I  am  bound, 
howeyer,  to  offer  the  explanation  you  desire. 
I  am  ready  to  give  it/' 

"  It  is  well,  my  lord,"  answered  Lord 
Strathfinnan ;  '^  but  before  another  word  is 
said,  I  must  repeat,  that  if  Matilda  stays 
here  it  is  contrary  to  my  express  command. 
She  may  chance  to  hear  things  which  may 
pollute  her  ears,  and  this  disgrace,  at  least, 
might  be  spared  her.'' 

"  She  is  a  party  concerned,"  replied 
Lord  Ashford,  "Whoever  says  anything 
in  her  presence  unfitting  for  her  to  hear. 
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"  I  am  prepared  to  swear  that  no  woman 
but  your  sister  ever  was  my  wife/* 

"  Then  pray  what  was,  and  who  is  Mrs. 
Merton?'' 

"  Any  relation  which  I  may  have  had 
with  any  other  person,  excepting  your 
sister,  is  no  concern  of  yours.  Whatever 
information  you  desire  respecting  your 
&mily, — respecting  your  sister,  my  wife, — 
I  feel  bound  to  give  you,  truly  and  expli- 
citly, to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  But 
there  my  obligation  ceases.  With  my 
private  affairs  you  have  no  business,  and 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  you  with 
anything  concerning  them.'' 

"  But  there  is  one  person  you  will  find 
it  necessary  to  satisfy  on  this  point.  Unless 
you  intend  to  submit  the  whole  matter  to 
the  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  you  must 
give  Mr.  'Willoughby  very  exact  and  full 
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call  Willoughby,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
disappoint  my  expectations/' 

He  stepped  from  the  room,  and  daring 
his  absence  Matilda  was  about  to  address  a 
few  hurried,  tender  words  to  her  father; 
l)ut  she  was  stopped  by  the  sound  of  foot* 
steps  close  to  llie  door.  Before  the  persons 
entered  she  sank  down  on  a  low  seat  at  her 
father's  feet,  so  screened  by  the  table  that 
she  was  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  either  by 
Lord  Strathfinnan  or  Mr.  Willoughby. 

"  I  have  informed  your  lordship/'  resumed 
Lord  Strathfinnan,  as  he  led  his  companion 
into  the  room,  "  that  Mr.  Willoughby 
intends  to  commence  legal  proceedings 
agiunst  your  lordship  forthwith." 

'*  Let  him  do  as  he  pleases,"  replied 
Lord  Ashford,  drily.  "I  presume  you 
acquainted  him  with  my  communication  to 
your 
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"  But,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  WiUoagbbj:, 
"  your  declaration  is,  onfortnnatelj,  inrali- 
dated  hy  a  statement  vfaich  I  hare  received 
from  mj  vife's  imde,  Sir  Frederick  Bock- 
ton." 

"  Villain  I"  exclaimed  Lord  Asbford,  aod 
toned  impatientlj  away. 

"  Nay,"  eiclaimed  Mr.  Willoogbby,  "  if 
yon  do  not  choose  to  hear  me,  let  it  be  so- 
The  suit  is  already  in  the  hands  of  lavyere; 
business  shall  proceed." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Lord  Ashford. 

"  But,"  interposed  Lord  Strathfinnan, 
■*  it  is  desirable  to  stop  it,  if  possible ; 
desirable  for  all  odt  aakes." 

"  It  is  only  oat  of  r^ard  to  the  brother 
of  the  deeply  injured  lady  who  vas  called 
Lady  Asbford,"  replied  Mr.  Willou^iby, 
*'  that  I  bare  relactaotly,  and  contrary  to 
my  ovu  judgment,  consented  to  this  inter- 
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riew.  I  do  not  see  that  anj  good  can 
result  from  continuing  it/' 

""Read  the  letter/'  cried  Lord  Stratb- 
Snnan,  "  that  letter,— Buckton's  letter/' 

^  It  will  be  painful  to  me  to  read  it  in 
Ids  presence/'  replied  Mr.  Willoughby,  "  I 
Hrill  only  give  the  substance;  there  are 
expressions  in  it  which,  howeyer  natural,  I 
am  unwilling  to  giye  utterance  to/' 

Then  running  his  eye  oyer  the  letter  as 
if  to  gather  its  substance,  Air.  Willoughby 
proceeded  to  read  as  follows : — 

**  My  dear  Boy, 

"  The  particulars  you  request  me  to 
jot  down  for  you  are  these : — Can  take  my 
oaih  in  a  court  of  justice,  that  the  damned, 
— I  beg  pardon, — that  Lord  Ashford  was 
privately  married  to  a  young  actress,  of  the 
name  of  Clara   Harrington,   in   the   year 
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Mr.  Willoughby  continued. — "  The  prin- 
cipal facts  of  this  case  were  made  known  to 
me  by  Sir  Frederick  Biickton,  about  a  year 
ago,  when  first  I  had  the  honour  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  niece,  now  my  wife. 
At  that  time  a  daughter,  by  this  woman 
and  Lord  Ashford,  was  alive.  I  felt,  there- 
fore, that  I  had  no  particular  call  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter,  as,  in  the  event  of  any 
disclosure,  that  young  lady  would  have  been 
the  heiress ;  but  now  that  she  is  deceased,  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  heir  to  Lord  Ash- 
ford's  title,  and  also  to  the  whole  of  his 
property,  in  case  of  his  leaving  no  legiti- 
mate descendant,  to  establish  the  reality  of 
Mrs.  Merton's  claim  as  Lord  Ashford's  legal 
wife,  and  thereby  to  set  aside  the  claim  of 
Miss  Ashford,  the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Miss  Grant,  of  Strathfinnan,  to  be  his  lord- 
ship's heir." 

VOL.  III.  T 
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During  the  vhole  time  spent  in  readiil| 
this  letter,  aud  vhile  this  comment  ni 
made  apon  it,  Lord  StrstbGnnaQ  siaSai 
np  and  down  the  nxtm  like  a  ti^er  in  h| 
den.  "  Why  the  dcTiI  don't  too  refate  tWi 
at  00061"  he  cried,  addressing  Lord  AAf 
ford  in  a  Toice  of  fary.  < 

"  Hare  you  anything  farther  to  say,  sir? 
asked  Lord  Ashfortl.  quietly  and  coldl] 
turninp  to  Mr.  Willoughby, 

■'  Yes ;  there  is  another  passage  in  Si 
Frederick  Biickton's  letter,"  replied  ilr.  Wil 
longhby.  "  which  1  think  I  must  trouble  yoi 
irith,  Ilis  words  are,  '  Can  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact,  for  it  is  consistent  with  my  owi 
persoual  knowledge,  that  in  the  year  13 — 
the  injured  lady,  called  Lady  Ashford.  hat 
an  inteiTicw  with  Mrs.  Merton,  who  was  s 
that  time  supporting  herself  by  miniatun 
painting. — Believes  that   on   this  occasion 
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Lady  Ashford  became  aware  that  some  con- 
nexion existed  between  this  person  and  Lord 
Ashford,  bnt,  of  course,  she  remained  igno- 
rant of  the  fact,  that  any  marriage  had 
taken  place  between  them/  By  what  means,'' 
continued  Mr.  Willoughby,  "  Lord  Ashford 
preyailed  upon  this  woman  to  keep  his  secret 
and  to  aUow  her  rights  to  be  usurped,  is  at 
present  a  mystery  to  us  all.  The  prob- 
able solution  of  it  is,  that  she  was  herself 
led  to  suppose  that  the  marriage  which  took 
place  was  false  and  illegal  We  require  but 
her  testimony  to  make  the  whole  case  com- 
plete. Sir  Frederick  Buckton,  however,  has 
communicated  with  her  on  the  subject  by 
letter ;  for,  owing  to  the  recent  loss  of  her 
daughter,  he  has  been  unable  to  see  her  per- 
sonally ;  but  he  expects  every  day  to  receive 
from  her  such  an  answer  as  will  decide  the 
question.'' 

T  2 
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"  Tbeo  he  his  not  nceivEd  sach  an  ao- 
jctf    inqoired    Lord    Strathfiniui), 
I  drilT. 
.  "Hiere  has  Karcelj  beea  time,''  aoan 
b-.  WiBoa^libT. 

*  Want  of  time  cannot  be  pleaded  b^ 
ZiOnl  Aflh&rd,"  rejoined  Lord  Strathfinnin, 
"  that  a  cenain :  be  has  had  full  time 
enoogfa  to  consder  vhether  he  has  been 
twice  married  or  not :  and  if  he  has  been 
raairied  onlj  onoe,  he  most  hare  the  means 
of  proring  it,  and  of  shoving — he  added 
vith  a  sneer — on  which  of  these  two  ladies 
he  has  reallj  conferred  the  hoDOor." 

Lord  Ashford  noir  rose  from  his  seat; 
adraoced  a  few  paces  towards  Lord  Strath- 
finnaQ ;  drew  from  his  bosom  and  opened 
a  letter,  and,  withont  speaking,  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  his  brother-in4av. 

Lord  Strathfinnan  opened  the  letter  and 
read  aload  the  following  words : — 
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"I  haye  receiyed  an  application  from 
persons  naming  themselyes  Sir  Frederick 
Buckton  and  Francis  Willoughby,  urging  me 
to  come  forward  and  establish  the  fact,  that 
I  am  your  legal  wife.  I  have  made,  and 
shall  make  no  reply  to  them ;  but  I  think  it 
right  to  giye  you  information  of  this  circum- 
stance. I  hereby  disavow  that  I  have  ever 
been  legally  married  to  you,  or  that  I  have 
any  claim  upon  you  as  your  wife.  This  ap- 
plication to  me  has  placed  you  in  bo  real 
danger,  but  as  I  cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  injure  you,  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  apprise  you  of  the  occurrence. 

"CiiARA  Harrington. 

"  Signature  witnessed  by  Leonora  Castelli 
and  Philip  Weston." 

As  Lord  Strathfinnan  finished  reading 
these  words,  he  burst  into  a  loud,  coarse 
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laugh ;  tossed  tbe  letter  into  the  air,  ttnd, 
adTandog  towards  Lord  Ashford,  hdd  oat 
his  hand  to  him,  crying  in  a  half  triampb- 
ant,  half  mocking  Toice, — 

"  By  God,  my  good  fellow.  I  coDgratolate 
70a  OD  joor  safe  deliverance  from  tliis 
scrape  1" 

Lord  Ashford  turned  from  him  with  an 
air  of  indignation  and  loathing. 

"  As  you  like,"  continued  Lord  Strath- 
finnan,  still  laughing,  "but  your  haughti- 
ness shall  not  prevent  me  from  again  offer- 
ing you  my  congratulations.  Upon  my 
soul  you  are  a  lucky  dog !  Such  good  for- 
tune, now,  would  never  have  befallen  me. 
"Why,  you  have  managed  to  keep  up  tbe  re- 
putation of  a  saint,  wbile  you  have  all  along 
been  enjoying  tbe  sweets  of  existence  like 
any  of  xts  wicked  devils!  All  over  now, 
however,  tbat's  certain.      From  this  time 
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forward,  you  must  be  content  to  take  your 
rank  with  any  of  us  common  mortals.  It  is 
really  a  devilish  good  joke  T — and  he  clapped 
his  hands  with  another  loud  laugh. 

Then  turning  to  Mr.  Willoughby,  he 
said: — 

**  You  must  pocket  your  loss,  my  boy,  and 
permit  my  niece  to  enjoy  her  property  in 
peace. — Cannot  say  I  am  particularly  sorry 
for  you ;  but  what  I  cannot  cease  to  admire, 
is  the  skill  and  management  of  my  lord 
here,  in  keeping  his  fair  friends  in  such  excel- 
lent discipline." 

"  That  Mrs.  Merton  or  Miss  Harrington, 
by  whatever  name  you  may  please  to  call 
her,"  said  Mr.  Willoughby,  "  has  been  most 
foully  deceived  and  most  cruelly  used,  I 
have  now  no  manner  of  doubt.  I  have 
seen  her.  I  know  her.  I  am  convinced 
that  she  has  never  in  her  life  been  accessory 
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to  any  act  of  guilt  or  infamy.  Mj  beli^ 
is.  that  could  stie  be  induced  to  come 
fonrard,  facta  might  be  brought  to  li^t 
vluch  vould  astound  us  all!" 

Lord  Strathfiunan  vas  about  to  replj; 
but  their  further  discourse  was  intenupted 
br  a  loud  scream  from  Matilda,  vho  ^nug 
snddeoljr  from  her  seat,  and  tried  to  catdi 
hold  of  her  btfaer.     Lord  Ashfotd  had 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  He  tliat  made  us^  made  us  to  this  war. 
»  »  »  »  » 

Though  thy  rash  offence  divorced  our  bodies^ 
Thy  repentant  tears  unite  our  souls/* 

Heywood. 


When  Lord  Ashford  returned  to  a  state 
of  consciousness,  Matilda  \?as  leaning  over 
his  pillow,  his  head  resting  on  her  arm, 
and  Charles  was  standing  at  her  side,  both 
watching  in  silence,  with  an  apprehension 
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awoke,  the  same  watchers  were  near  him. 
He  was  suddenly  roused  from  sleep,  appa- 
rently by  a  troubled  dream.  He  looked 
bewildered,  and  cried,  in  a  low,  suppressed 
Toice,  and  agitated  manner, — "Are  they 
gone  V 

"  No  one  is  here,*'  replied  Matilda,  "  but 
Charles  and  your  child;  you  haye  both 
your  children  with  you,  and  none  else/' 

"  It  is  well,'"  cried  he ;  "  do  not  let  them 
stay ;  do  not  permit  them  to  repeat — to 
represent — ^it  is  false — they  do  not  under- 
stand— ^they  know  a  part,  but  they  do  not 
know  all/' 

'^  Think  only  of  those  who  are  dear  to 
you,''  cried  Matilda. 

**  Ah  1  yes,  I  will —  "  he  replied,  feebly 
and  confusedly,  not  conscious  of  the  mean^ 
ing  of  the  jwords  that  fell  from  his 
lips. 
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^^^b  ''Far  tbetr  sakcs,"  cootiooed  MatOdi, 
^^^V^tUttk  of  tlten  a&d  lire  for  tbem." 
^^^B  He  gued  eaniesdj  in  ber  (ace  with  a 
^^^Mvikl  aikd  bewildered  look,  »nd  made  ao 
^^^V.^dlt  to  speak,  btit  sank  back  cxiumsted 
^^m  ■■  ^  piDov. 

r  Be   nov  pooed   into   a  state  rather  of 

I  fciotiiig   than  of  glcep,  his   fa<«  beconuBg 

pale  and  his  skin  of  a  deatb-Iike  cddness. 
This  vas  succeeded  bj  a  profoond  lethargy, 
oat  of  vbich  be  coold  not  be  roused ;  jet, 
aa  he  taj  in  this  coudition  of  ntter  physical 
asd  mental  prostration,  his  r^nlar  and 
finelj-diiselled  features  still  preserred  msch 
of  their  former  beaaty,  and  Charles  re* 
cognized  in  them  a  mon  striking  resem- 
Uance  to  those  of  Bertha  than  he  had 
erer  before  observed ;  though  the  expres- 
sion of  suffering,  so  painfully  depicted  in 
the  countenaDce,  presented  a  most  aflecting 
contrast. 
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This  state  of  stupor  continued  many 
hours,  during  which  no  nourishment  was 
taken,  and  no  sign  of  life  could  be  dis- 
tinguished, excepting  that  the  physicians  in 
attendance  affirmed  that  it  was  still  possible 
bj  attentive  watching,  to  discern  at  distant 
intervals  a  faint  motion  of  respiration.  At 
length  the  clamminess  of  the  skin  appeared 
a  little  to  diminish,  and  a  somewhat  greater 
degree  of  warmth  was  perceptible  ;  the  res- 
piration also  became  manifestly  quicker  and 
deeper,  and  now  and  then  a  lengthened 
breathing,  more  resembling  a  profound  sigh 
than  an  ordinary  respiratory  action  took 
place. 

These  signs  of  increasing  power  in  the 
vital  functions  were  at  length  followed  by 
the  return  of  sensibility  and  intelligence. 
He  recognized  Matilda  and  Charles ;  but  he 
appeared    fearfully   changed.      He    looked 
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side,  stood  before  him  in  an  attitude  of 
reverential  silence. 

There  was  as  remarkable  a  change  in  his 
voice  as  in  his  general  appearance.  It  had 
no  longer  the  peculiarities  marking  it,  as 
that  which  belonged  to  a  particular  indivi- 
dual :  it  was  a  low  whisper,  giving  to  the 
ear  a  kind  of  even,  monotonous  sound,  quite 
unnatural  and  unearthly,  jet  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. It  was  as  if  that  mysterious  link 
whidi  connects  the  physical  instrument  with 
the  presiding  intelligence,  were  already 
nearly  severed,  and  the  articulate  sounds 
which  it  gave  forth  were  inexpressibly  affect- 
ing from  that  very  suggestion. 

"  I  have  followed  a  shadow,  and  I  have 
paid  the  price  of  it,''  he  said. 

"There  are  actions,  errors,  crimes,''  he 
continued  after  a  pause,  "that  cannot  be 
repaired;    the  consequences   of  which   no 
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bined  with  the  strength  of  will,  which  ut- 
tered no  reproach,  and  which  endeayoured 
resolutely,  up  to  the  very  last,  to  conceal 
from  mr  knowledge  the  cause  of  the  suffer- 
ing that  was  endured,  hare  filled  to  the  brim 
my  cup  of  misery. 

^'I  know  that  a  happier  fate  has  been 
mercifully  granted  to  her — to  that  other 
sufferer,  the  first,  the  most  deeply  injured — 
so  well  known — so  truly  appreciated  by 
you,  Charles." 

He  paused,  and  his  eyes  rested  with  an 
earnest,  searching  look  on  those  of  Charles. 
The  young  man  stood  for  a  moment  irreso- 
lute whether  or  not  to  break  this  dreadful 
silence,  but  the  holy  and  beloTed  image  of 
Clara,  purified  and  exalted  by  suffering,  was 
called  up  yividly  before  him,  and  he  said> — 
^*  The  wrong  done  to  another  is  sometimes 
the  means  of  working  out  for  the  injured  a 

VOL.  III.  V 
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t  ft  higher  h]q|i| 
1  obtained  Tithoj 
I  bare  see 
aXioo  of  this,  ll 
lifftBHW  igM  to  umitiir  at  that  || 
tt»  |faB  rfDifme  Pnmdence  b^  vhid 
■  ■■■>  40  solnncnt  ana  niiniiiB 

■  I  Tv^jtce  in  the  rc?7ill.'  replied 
A:AJhri.  '  bat  I  most  take  no  comfc 
avself^r  11  uid  I  do  dol  That  i 
vgck  of  Ute  sreat  Ruler  of  eTcnt?,  and 
I  UesB  &r  it.  The  responsibility  fo 
part  I  bar?  taken  in  it  remains  the  i 
GkiH  I  hare  vatdied ;  ves.  I  hare^ 
kamm  aad  bbsvcb.  obserred  her ;  aa 
wagd  camoB  tkniagfaoat  has  helped, 
tained.  and  goided  me.  Tell  her  tha 
efaildrea.* 

H«  agam  passed,  his  Tnoe  (aSSag 
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from  physical  exhaustion,  than  from  the 
emotion  that  for  a  moment  entirely  over- 
powered him.  In  a  short  time  he  regained 
his  self  control,  and  fixing  on  Matilda  a 
look  of  inexpressible  tenderness,  "who  on 
her  part  was  struggling  to  keep  within  re- 
straint the  passionate  grief  that  filled  her 
heart,  he  said, — 

"  Remember — always — ^that  your  life  of 
love  has  accomplished  this  object — it  has 
penetrated  with  its  own  pure  feeling  a  heart 
otherwise  wholly  lost  to  happiness.  My 
Matilda,  you  have  given  me  true  love — and 
through  that,  you  have  given,  yes — ^some- 
times  even  to  me — true  happiness.*' 

"  My  father,'*  cried  Matilda,  "  it  is  I  who 
owe  everything  to  you.  It  is  your  sweet 
and  true  affection  that  has  been  the  hap- 
piness of  my  existence.*' 

"  The  happiness  you  have  imparted,**  he 

u  2 
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replied,  "  has  been  reflected  back  upon  yonr- 
selfy  and  your  love  has  thus  been  twice 
blessed." 

"And  you,  my  father,  hare  not  lored 
me  in  vain — since  you  have  given  me  life, 
and  have  made  my  life  so. precious  as  it  has 
been,  and  is — in  you  and  for  you.'' 

"My  child,"  he  replied,  in  a  manner 
which  gave  to  his  words  something  almost 
supematurally  impressive  and  solemn — 
"  What  I  have  said  to  you  I  have  spoken 
that  you  may  have  this  consolation  with  you 

— that  this  blessing  may  ever  rest  upon  you 
— ^the  blessing  of  your  father — the  blessing 
of  your  friend  to  whom  you  have  imparted 
happiness  not  expected,  not  earned,  and  not 
deserved." 

"  I  shall  certainly  die,  my  father,  if  you 
speak  so,"  exclaimed  Matilda,  with  an  an- 
guish which  she  could  no  longer  control 
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"The  dreadfiil  misery  you  have  soflfered, 
the  misery  that  others  have  endnred  may 
yet  be  repaired^  and  through  that  reparation 
— through  the  consciousness  of  the  happi- 
ness of  those  whom  you  hare  nerer  ceased 
to.loye,  and  who  through  all  have erer  faith- 
fully loved  you,  happiness  may  still  be  pos- 
sible— ^may  still  return  to  us  all." 

"  No/'  he  replied,  "  it  cannot  be :  it  is 
too  late — after  such  a  course — after  such 
events — ^happiness  to  him  who  has  taken 
my  part  in  them  is  not  permitted.  I  have 
done  with  the  world — ^with  life.  Tell  Con- 
stance, who  has  been  my  best  firiend,  that 
her  devotedness  to  her  brother  has  not  been 
lost  upon  him.  Tell  her  also,  that  now, 
when  the  world  is  receding  from  me,  I  see 
with  different  eyes  and  feel  with  a  truer 
sense — though  all  too  late. — Time  has  no 
backward  step  and  Life  but  one  proba- 
tion." 
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There  was  a  slight  moyement  in  the  room, 
oyer  which  the  silence  of  death  had  seemed 
to  settle  as  the  last  word  fell  from  the  pale 
lips  and  the  faint  eyes  closed — and  the  two 
young  hearts  which  had  responded  to  eyeiy 
emotion  and  had  watched  there  full  of  loye 
and  anguish,  became  aware  that  a  third 
person  was  added  to  their  number.  It  was 
Constance.  In  her  countenance  deep  sorrow 
was  tempered  by  a  gleam  of  joy  which 
showed  that  she  had,  unknown,  been  present 
— ^that  she  had  heard  the  last  words  that 
had  been  spoken.  She  laid  her  finger  on 
her  lips,  to  prevent  even  the  slightest^  sup- 
pressed exclamation  on  the  part  of  Matilda^ 
while  she  gently  passed  her  arm  aroufid  her 
and  remained  at  her  side,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  fast  fading  face  which  she  had  loved 
and  watched  from  childhood.  Large  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  feU  unheeded. 
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She  trembled  from  head  to  foot^  but  she 
remained  still  and  firm ;  and  the  power  of 
mind  triumphing  over  and  sustaining  the 
fragile  body,  unconsciouslj  communicated 
strength  to  the  greater  sufferer  at  her  side. 
The  dreadful  fear  that  her  father  was  dying 
—that  she  was  really  going  to  lose  him,  had 
nerer  tOl  that  instant,  been  recognized  by 
Matilda,  and  the  wild  agony  of  such  an 
apprehension  in  youth  is  perhaps  at  the 
first  moment  more  intense  than  any  feeling 
of  mature  age.  The  presence  of  Constance 
softened  in  some  degree  this  terrible  mo- 
ment to  Matilda,  and  the  words,  "Be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  OTercome  the  world,'' 
seepied  breathed  into  her  ear  and  heart. 
She  bowed  her  head,  and  a  prayer  for  help 
and  fortitude  went  up  to  the  throne  of  God. 
At  that  instant,  Lord  Ashford  opened  his 
eyes ;  they  met  those  of  Constance ;  a  faint 
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smile  moved  his  lips,  and  a  look  which  she 
neyer  forgot,  recompensed  in  that  moment 
her  life  of  patience  and  love.  His  eje  then 
moTed,  and  settling  on  the  joung  head  still 
bent  in  prayer,  thej  again  fixed  on  Con- 
stance, who  understood  their  meaning.  He 
had  said  to  her,  '^  Live  for  her  sake  f  and 
she  nerved  herself  with  fresh  courage  to  do 
the  work  thus  set  before  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

"  As  the  tree 
Stands  in  the  snn  and  shadows  all  beneath, 
So,  in  the  light  of  great  Etemitj, 
Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  Death. 
The  Shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall  fidl. 
But  Love  shall  reign  for  ever  oyer  all.*' 

Tennyson. 

''When  Faith  and  Love  that  parted  from  thee 
neyer 
Had  ripened  thy  just  soul  to  dwell  with  God, 
Meekly  thou  didst  resign  this  earthly  load 
Of  Death,  called  Life,  which  ns  from  life  does 


sever." 


Milton. 


The  last  spark  of  life  was  not  extinct,  but 
IS  thej  stood  watching  his  breathing  and 


"^p^ffr^rr      f    "ra^     JES 
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out  intermission,  while  at  other  times  the 
images  occasionaUj,  and  for  a  moment, 
assume  a  more  definite  form,  and  derive  not 
only  a  distinct,  but  even  a  viyid  colonring 
from  those  passages  of  Ufe  that  have  agitated 
the  soul. 

It  was  into  this  peculiar  state  that  Lord 
Ashford  now  passed,  but  it  was  only  occa- 
sionally that  delirium  took  the  place  of 
stupor.  The  words  that  were  uttered  during 
these  periods  of  comparative  delirium  were 
so  inarticulate,  that  they  would  probably 
have  been  incomprehensible  to  common 
hearers,  but  to  the  listeners  who  watched 
those  almost  motionless  lips  they  were  per- 
fectly distinguishable.  On  one  occasion,  in 
the  low  broken  murmurs,  they  heard  the 
words, — 

"  I  am  not  disgraced, — no, — my  honour 
is  unstained. — Strathfinnan  has  no  ground 
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— She  is  innocent. — They  cannot  say  she 
has  fallen  into  any  misconduct. — ^I  hare 
taken  upon  myself  the  consequences  of  my 
crime — ^I  have  paid  the  debt. — Willoughb/s 
daim  is  simply  absurd. — The  slanderer, — 
the  Tile  calumniator. — Oh !  my  God,  when 
shall  I  be  free! — The  world, — that  hard 
task-master, " 

Here  the  words  were  lost  in  inarticulate 
muttering. 

Subsequently,  after  an  interval  of  several 
hours,  there  returned  suddenly,  as  is  not 
unusual  in  this  kind  of  delirium,  a  state  in 
which  thought  and  feeling  appeared  to 
assume  a  definite  form,  to  gather  round  one 
object,  and  to  centre  in  one  name.  It  was 
that  of  Clara.  The  voice  returned  with  a 
distinctness  proportionate  to  the  vividness  of 
the  ideas. 

"  Yes,''  said  he,   "  now,— come   to  me^ 
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now. — It  is  now,  Clara,  that  I  need  you. 
Give  me,  through  your  faithful  love — 
help  —  forgiveness.  —  0,  blessed  sound! — 
that  my  soul  —  through  you  may  be 
absolved.'^ 

After  a  moment's  pause  he  continued, 
— "  But  stay  —  can  she  come  here  1 — 
Oh,  no,  no,  no,  that  cannot  be — shall 
not  be  —  perhaps  in  heaven  —  but  not 
here. — No;  I  will  do  my  hard  duty  to 
the  last.'' 

These  words  thrilled  through  the  whole 
frame  of  Matilda.  She  cast  a  look  of  in- 
expressible anguish  on  Charles.  But,  sud- 
denly, a  thought  seemed  to  strike  her.  She 
moved  noiselessly  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
room,  and  beckoned  Charles  to  follow 
her. 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  come  to  him  ?" 
she  whispered. 
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'^  I  am  sure  she  would^  if  only  it  should 
be  possible;  if  she  should  be  capable  of 
doing  so/' 

^  Why  should  she  not  be  capable  T 

"  Because  she  has  never  recoyered 
from  the  shock  produced  by  Bertha's 
death.  Since  that  erent  she  has  ne^er 
left  the  house,  and  seldom  her  bed- 
room," 

"  Ah !  then  she  is  too  ill  to  travel  !'* 

«  I  much  fear  she  is/' 

"  But  her  coming  may  yet  save  his  life ; 
no  one  can  say  it  is  impossible ;  it  is  worth 
while  to  try.  At  all  events,  she  may  give 
peace  to  his  souL" 

She  immediately  sat  down  and  began  to 
write. 

When  she  had  finished  the  letter,  she 
gave  it  to  Constance  and  Gharles,  who  read 
as  follows : — 
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"My  father  is  ill — I  fear  dying.  It 
would  comfort  him  to  see  you.  He  calls 
upon  your  name.  He  implores  your  bless- 
ing. If  your  coming  should  be  the  means 
of  calling  him  back  to  life — ^if  by  our 
united  efforts  we  might  restore  him  to 
peace— I  dare  not  hope  for  such  happiness. 
But  he  calls  you,  and  in  the  moment  of  his 
extremity  you  may  giye  him  help. 

''  Matilda  Ashfobd." 

Oharles  inclosed  the  letter  tt  one  &om 
himself  to  Dr.  Weston,  urging  him  and 
Leonora  to  accompany  Clara  if  she  were  in 
a  state  to  admit  of  trayelling,  though  he 
expressed  his  fear  that  she  was  not ;  and 
he  dispatched  the  packet  by  a  servant 
whom  he  could  trust  for  using  the  utmost 
speed. 

There  were  no  railways  in  those  days, 
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Lord  Ashford,  though  after  the  course 
she  had  taken  he  foresaw  that  some  communi- 
cation must  necessarily  again  take  place  be- 
tween them.  But  for  such  intelligence  as  this 
letter  gave  he  was  not  prepared.  The  pure 
and  beautiful  spirit  in  which  it  was  written 
touched  him  deeply;  yet  to  communicate 
it  to  Clara  would  be  to  lay  upon  her  the 
last  burden  of  woe  which  was  required  to 
crush  her.  He  saw  that  the  hour  of  her 
own  fate  as  well  as  that  of  the  man  with 
whose  destiny  hers  was  indissolubly  linked 
had  now  arrived. 

In  two  hours  after  the  packet  had  been 
receiyed,  the  three  friends  were  on  the  way 
to  Ashford  Oastle. 

Tet  it  was  not  until  the  eyening  of  the 
third  day  after  the  messenger  had  been 
despatched,  that  the  anxious  and  impatient 
watchers  there  observed  a  carriage  approach- 
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ing  the  entrance.  The  trayeUers  had  been 
nnable  to  proceed  rapidly  on  account  of 
Olara's  weakness,  and  once  they  were 
obliged  to  stop  for  several  hours  from  the 
absolate  necessity  of  ^ying  her  rest.  She 
was  borne  into  the  mansion,  for  she  could 
not  walk.  A  death-like  stillness  prevailed. 
A  group  of  mourners  with  noiseless  step 
quickly  gathered  round  her,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  gazing  on  her  in  silence,  with 
affectionate  and  reverential  feeling. 

At  length  Matilda  said — "  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  :  he  still  lives/' 

**  Then,"  replied  Qara,  "  I  am  ready." 
And  she  immediately  rose  up  with  a  strength 
that  astonished  all  around  her,  and,  sup- 
ported only  by  Dr.  Weston,  walked  with  a 
scarcely  faltering  step  to  the  chamber  of 
death. 

She  stood  at  the  side  of  the  dying  man. 
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He  lay  as  if  in  a  gentle  sleep.  The  features 
still  preserved  their  wonted  beauty;  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  was  calm  and 
peaceful,  but  all  was  rigid  and  motionless, 
as  if  the  mission  of  death  were  already  ful- 
filled. 

Clara  stood  gazing  on  that  form  in  wrapt 
attention  and  silence  several  minutes. 

"  Gerard,''  said  she,  at  length,  in  a  low 
but  clear,  penetrating  voice. 

There  was  no  answer  by  word,  look,  or 
sign. 

^*My  Gterard!"  she  again  cried,  in  a 
louder  and  more  piercing  tone. 

All  continued  silent  and  motionless.  He 
was  dead. 

At  that  moment  a  smile,  such  a  smile  as 
is  sometimes  seen  on  the  features  of  the  dead, 
and  which  in  certain  rare  instances  is  ob- 
served to  assume  an  expression  of  inexpres- 
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eible  beaoty,  settled  dovn  od  his  conntc 
nance. 

"See,  see! — he  feels  my  presence,"  sh 
exclaimed. 

After  gazing  on  him  silentlj  several  mi 
nutes,  she  again  spoke. 

"  All  is  OTcr  I"  she  add.  "  Ho  is  gont 
Now  he  knows — already  knows — what  m; 
love  has  been.    Berthal  you  will  welcom 
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She  knelt  down  at  the  side  of  that  bed  of 
death,  as  if  to  praj ;  she  rested  her  head 
upon  it.  It  was  its  last  resting  place;  that 
bed  of  death  was  her  own ;  her  prayer  was 
answered,  and  thus  gently  passed  from  the 
earth  that  pure  and  loving  spirit. 


THE  END. 


PBIKTED  BT  HABBISOV  AKD  SON, 

BT.  mabtin's  U^JnL 


